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CHARLES IX. 


HARLES IX. aſcended the throne at 
ece ſſor. he factions that divided 


queen mother of reuniting or balancing their powers; 


And ſuppoſing this ſhould prove ape icable, ſhe de- 


ſign d to put her ſelf at the head of the moſt powerful 
party, in order to cruſh the weakeſt. | 

As ſoon as the late ings eyes were cloſed, ſhe ſent 
M. 4e Lanſac to meet the conneſtable, who was cone 
as far as Hfainpes, with orders to defire him to repair 


immediately to court, for that ſhe had need of his ad- 


vice in the preſent fituation, and deſigned to reſtore 


him again to bis office of conneſtable. He arrived at 


Orteans, attended with ſeven or eight hundred gentle- 
men, and was honourabl a by the king and 
queen, ho were yet both doubtful of the conſequen- 
ces of his arri val. | 4: 
The king of Navarre andthe admiral being encouraged 
by his preſence, and the Jupply that he had brought 


| the court, thought of nothing but ſtrengthen- 
ing themſelves againſt the oppoſite intereſt ; and the 


the age of ten years and an half, with no - D. 


proſper of a happier reign than that of his 


560, 


* 9 * 


. The Hiſtory of ER ANCE. 


A. D. them, — — to aſſume a more haughty countenance; 

1560, and Meſſieurs ge Guiſe, ro ſtand more than ever upon 

www their guard; but this, without being trighred, or think» 

ing to quit the party. The queen mother's whole con- 

cern was to behave in ſuch a manner, as to give no ſuſ- 

icion of partiality to one or the other, in order to 

cave them both room to hope, that ſhe would enter 

into their meaſures. She had a private conference with 

the conneſtable; in which, ſhe expreſſed an intire con- 

fidence in him, for the ſecurity of her children, her ſelf, 

and the kingdom; and being a great miſtreſs of flatte- 

ry, ſo wrought upon his paſſions, that ſhe perſwaded 

him to approve and maintain the treaty ſhe had made 

with the king of Navarre, concerning the regency ; of 

which, after the uſual formalities in ſuch caſes, ſhe im- 

mediately took poſſeſſion. 

At the inſtances of both the one and the other, ſhe 

granted the prince of Conde his liberty ; but on condi- 

tion of his returning to Ja Fere in Picardy under a 

guard, which was appointed only for form ſake, until 

ſuch time as he ſhould be declared innocent of the 

crimes, that had been laid to his charge, by an act of 

council, and another of the parliament. "This happen'd 

Them, Joon after the conneftable's arrival. At the ſame time, 

179, ſhe aſſured Meſſieurs 4e Guiſe, who, in vain uſed their 

—— utmoſt endeavours to ſet her at variance with the king 

— % of Nivarre, that ſhe would not deſert them, nor ac- 
knowledge a ſeparate intereſt. | 

By this means ſhe gain'd the conſent of all fides, for 

the opening of the ſtates, which had their firſt ſeſſion on 

the thirteenth of December. This ſeſſion began with a 

ſong ſpeech of the chancellor 4e  Hipiral's, full of learn- 

ing, but very little to the purpoſe ; ſuch, however, as was 

admired at that time. He concluded, That the concerns 

of religion were to be referred to a general council; and 

that, in order to the repoſe of the kingdom, effectual 

meaſures were to be taken for reuniting the parties; 


and that it was proper, the governors and magiſtrates 


Mould ſeverely puniſh the tranſgreſſors of the edicts. 


In the following ſeſſions, the ſpeakers choſen for each | 


of the three eſlates, made their harangues ; having firſt 
conferr'd in private with thoſe of their own body. ohn 
4e Lange, advocate in the parliament of Bourdeaur, 
ſpeaker of the third eſtate, made only an invective 
& againſt 


admiral ſeemed to 


The Reign of CHuARLEs IX. 


againſt the clergy, and propoſed no other remedy for 4. 7) 
the troubles of 4 king 0 but the reformation K the * 


eccleſiaſticks. 


James de Silly, baron of Rochefort, ſpeaker for the 


nobility, was for granting churches to the lords and 
gentlemen of the new reformation, 

John Quentin, law. profeſſor in the univerſity of 
Paris, ſpeaker for the ſpiritual order, took the contrar 
ſide from the two former, and declared openly again 
the innovators in religion. He greatly extolled the re- 
ſpect due to the clergy ; and being unable to clear them 
of corruption, he infiſted upon a revocation of the con- 
cordat, and the reſtitution of the pragmatick ſanction, 
that the eccleſiaſticks might be encouraged to apply 
themſelves to ſtudy, and the practice of virtue, in hopes 
of arriving at preferment in the church, upon the re- 


eſtabliſhment of elections. But that which made the 


reateſt * in this ſpeech, was, his requeſting of 
To king, that whoſoever had or ſhould hereafter peti- 
tion his majeſty to grant the hereticks churches, ſhould 
himſelf be deem'd a heretick, and puniſh'd as ſuch. 
Every one immediately caſt his eyes upon the admi- 
ral, who could not have been more viſibly deſcribed, 
This lord contain'd himſelf, and waited till the next 
day, before he demanded ſatisfaction for the affront 
that had been paſs'd upon him. The ſpeaker urged, in 
his own defence, that he had only enlarged upon the 
minutes he had received from the clergy ; and that it 
was not reaſonable to make a perſonal quarrel of that, 
which was the act of the whole body. But to ſatisfy 
Monſieur the admiral, he declared in his ſpeech, in the 
laſt ſeſſion of the eſtates, that he had no view to him, in 
what he had ſaid upon this occafion ; with which the 
contented, | 
It was propoſed by ſome to conſider, whether it was 
Proper for the queen mother to be charged with the 
regency ; but this propoſal was not — The re- 
gency was confirmed to the queen, the lieutenancy- gene- 
ral of the _— to the king of Navarre, the ſuperin- 
tendence of the finances to the cardinal of Lorraine ; 
and it was decreed, that the conneſtable ſhould be ge- 
neraliflimo of the forces. The days were appointed for 
holding the council of ſtate, and that of «4. finances ; 
the method to be obſerved upon that occaſion preſcribed ; 


2 directions 


3 
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we Hitiy f FRANCE. 


"A. D. directions given for the king's conduct at thoſe times 

1560. for the diſpatch of orders, and the authority ſettled 

HAY which the king of Navarre was to exerciſe there in ſub- 
- ordination to that of the queen, 

Tbe admiral, who had been the ſecret author of the 

; . concerning the regency, which he would fain 

have had conferred upon the king of Navarre, ſaw plain - 

ly, by the reception it met with, that his party was not 

likely to prevail; and beſides that, he had another 

more convincing proof of it: For, notwithſtanding the 

inſtances of the deputy of the nobility for granting 

_ churches to the Calviniſt gentlemen, the matter was on- 

lx referr'd to a farther conſideration z the anſwer being, 

| That they would debate that affair, in the new aſſem- 

Belleforeſt, bly of the ſtates, to be held at Pontoiſe the next May. 

66, c. 92. The king, in the mean time, granted a general pardon 

for all that had paſſed; Srohibired any farther 4 

3 in the buſineſs o religion, and ordered the biſhops to 

; repare for going to the new council, which pope Vi 

IV. was about to call at Tyent. 
Ordonnancey ,. After this, he made a great number of regulations 


4 Orea. in his council, upon the preſentment of the eſtates, re- 


lating to the clergy and nobility, to the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and to commerce. Thus the eſtates at 
Onleans hroke up; and with them ended the year 1560. 
Many flattered themſelves, that now, alſo, the troubles 
of the kingdom would be at an end: But the paſſions 
of ambition, hatred, and jealouſy, are not ſo eafily 
calmed, when once they are inflamed ; eſpecially, if 
they are capable of being coloured over with a pretence 
of zeal, and the intereſt of religion; and if they pro- 
ceeded not to the laſt extremity, the following year, hore 
appeared a diſpoſition to a molt cruel civil war, which 
' Joon aſter broke out. 

The king of Navarre was continually ſollicited by the 
| ome of Conde, the Colignti's, and the queen Zane Al- 
bret his wife, to undertake the cauſe of the hugonors, 
whoſe great zeal for his ſervice, and for maintaining 
p' Avila, the dignity of the princes of the blood; againſt the at- 
L 2, tempts of the houſe of da, he had experienced, 
Sometimes he ſuffered himſelf to be ſhaken : But the 
queen mother, artfully diverted the deſign, by defiring 
him to give himſelf time to bring matters about, wor 

- N M 


* : ; *, | - 


De Reign , CHARLES IX. 
by too much precipitation would be ruined, rather than 
advanced. OR ohh | 


5 
A. D. 
1560. 


The prince of Con le, and the Culigni's, finding this. 


way unſucceſsful, uſed all their application to bring 
over the conneſtable to their party. | (9 
 Meſfieurs 42 Gu/iſe, who were informed of it, and 
were ſenſible of what conſequence it was, that he 
ſhould not go over to that fide, made ſome advances 
themſelves to engape him in their intereſt, 7 
This lord, notwithſtanding his ambition and reſent- 
ment had cauſed him to take ſome falſe ſteps in the 
preceding reign, was very firmly attach'd to the old 
religion, and thought himſelf obliged, both in honour 
and conſcience, not to ſuffer it to be aboliſh'd' in the 
kingdom; which conſideration on one hand, and his 
hatred to the houſe of Guiſe on the other, kept kim in 
ſuſpence between both parties. nie 
ut at length, being informed of the admiral's in- 
trigues, and of thoſe of the mareſchal 4e Montmorenci 


- 
4 . 


his ſon, who, without conſulting him, had taken mea 


ſures for raiſing great diſturbances in the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, to be held at Ponroiſe ; obſerving moreover, 
with how much aſſurance the hugonot miniſters 


preach'd in the very midſt of the court, in the apart-- 


ments of the king of Navarre, whither they came in 
ſhoals ; that fleſh was publickly ſold in Lent, the ſeaſon 
they were then in; and that it was ſerved up am 

the cburtiers at almoſt every meal; he reſolved to unite 
ſincerely with the duke of Guiſe, againſt the hu- 


gonots. , 


The duke, on the other hand, was too great a gainet | 


by this union, not to contribute towards it all that 'was 
in his power, They vow'd an eternal friendſhip to 
each other, and, to make their reconciliation and inten- 
tions known to all the world, they communicated on 
Eaſter-ſunday at the ſame Table, and the ſame evening 
the r gave a ſupper to the duke of Guiſe, to 
Henry prince of Joinville the duke's eldeſt fon, and to 
the mareſchal Je S. Andre, who had brought about their 


Is \ 
D'Avik, l. 2. 


Brant ùme 


agreement, and joined with them in the confederacy, dans H dogs 


which was called by the name of the Triumvirate. From 
that time, the conneſtable had no regard for the hugo- 
nots, but ſhewed his averſion to them upon all occa- 


ſions. 
E 3 | The 


* 


du conncta- 


Additions 


aux Memoirs 
de 


Caſtelnan. 
I. 8. Co $o 


„ 6 Tie Hiſtory of FR AN C E. 
A4. D. The triumvirate was matter of great uncafineſs to 
1560. the queen mother, whoſe deſign was to declare for nei- 
WY) ther party, but to carry fair with both, and keep them 
upon a ballance till the king came of age. She great- 
ly commended the conneſtable s zeal for the catholick 
religion, and at the ſame time gave the king of Navarre 
hopes of a favourable edict for the hugonots, , 
n the mean time, the king was carried to Rheims, 
to be conſecrated, which ceremony was performed by 
A. p. 1561 the cardinal of Lorraine, who was archbiſhop of that 
ſee, on the 15th of May, being Aſcenſion-day, This 
ceremony ſerved for a pretence to put off the aſſembl 
of the eſtates, which was to have been held at Pontoiſs 
that very month, _ | 
During this interval, ſeveral inſurrections were made 
in different places, as well by the catholicks as the hu- 
gonots, They conſidered upon ways and means to pre- 
vent ſo many diſturbances; and, at the ſame time, upon 
a proper anſwer to a petition, which the hugonots had 
preſented to the king, | 
This petition was a conſequence of the new ſituation of 
the court, upon occaſion of the triumvirate. The admiral, 
who was always ready to make his advantage of the 
proper conjunctures, hearing that the queen had entered 
into a very cloſe union with the king of Navarre, after the 
forming of this new party, ought the preſent a favoura- 
ble time, and in concert with the prince of Conde, per- 
ſuadedthe king of Navarre, to ay ent the requeſt to the 
Memwairey de king, who ſent it to his council; where it was reſolved, 
Caſtelngv, 1. that a 3 ſhould be called, and that the princes 
0 of the blood, and the peers of the realm ſhould attend, 
to conſider, in the king's preſence, whether to reject the 
petition, or anſwer it; and, if the latter, in what man- 
ner it ſhould be done. | 
The parliament being met, they began with declar- 
ing, that every one ſhould have the liberty of ſpeaking 
his mind without danger; and the reaſon of this decla- 
ration, was, the apprehenfion, which thoſe members, 
who favoured the hugonots, were under, that it was 
only a ſnare laid for them, as had happen'd in the reign 
of Henry II. The example of the counſellor Anne du 
Boum made them tremble ; But the declaration of ſaſe- 
ty removed their fears, . 


The 


. 


The Reign of CHARLES N. 
The opinions were reduced to three, Firſt, that the 


i 


Th 


A.D. 


execution of the edicts ſhould be {uſpended, till ſuch 1761. 
e 5 


time as the general council had pronounced upon th: 
articles of fal, which were the cauſe of the difference: LAX, 


Secondly (which mas the very reyerſe of the former) 
that the magiſtrates ſhould be Phliged to execute the laws 
and ordinances againſt hereticka, with the utmoſ} rigour, 
Thirdly, that the e of reli gious crimes Mold 


be reſerved to the ecclefiaſtical tribunals ; that all meet- 


ings, even without arms, ſhould be Prohibited on pain 
of death; and that it ſhould not be lawful to preach, 
or adminiſter the ſacraments, in any other manner, 
than what had been obſerved to that time in the 
church of Rome. This laſt opinion was carried by a 
majority of voices, and recorded, | | 

It was upon this plan, that the famous edict of y 
was drawn up ſome days after at 8. Germans; but 
with ſeveral modifications added by the queen mo- 


ther. 


Notwithſtanding theſe clauſes, which very much 
ſoften d the reſolutions of the parliament againſt the 
Cal viniſts, the edict put them into a conſternation; and 
the admiral, who ſaw, that the petition had produced 
an effect quite contrary to his expectations, being in- 
cenſed at this bad ſucceſs, reſolved to be Ag, of 
the queen, by bringing the article cf regency upon the 
board again before the eftates, _ | 

This princeſs was apprized of his deſign ; and as her 
chief aim was the preſervation of her power and 
authority, ſhe omitted nothing that 2 contribute 
to re gain the admiral, which ſhe effected by promiſip 
him to procure a propoſal, which be had always will'd 
for, to be made in council, and to back it with all her 
authority, vis, that a conference ſhould be appointed 
berween the proteſtant miniſters and the catholick 
prelates and doctors. This propoſal was ſo very agree- 
able to the admiral, that he promiſed her all ſhe cou'd 
deſire, in caſe it ſucceeded. foreſaw the great ſer- 
vice it would be to his party, and he could have taken 
ny more acceptable to Calvin and the doctors of the 
elt. 

Accordingly the queen cauſed the. propoſal to be 
offered in council; and all the plauſible arguments 
proper to make it paſs, were urged upon the occaſion, 

B 4 Several 


8 Te Hiſtory of FRANCE. 

D. Several oppoſed it, and eſpecially the cardinal of Tour- 

1561. non, who ſhewed the danger of ſuch ſort of conferences, 

nd produced ſeveral other convincing reaſons to diſ- 

| ſuade the king from ſuch an expedient, - And without 

doubt the project wou'd have miſcarried, if the cardinal 

of Lorraine had ſeconded the cardinal of Tournom; but 

they were amazed to ſee him of a contrary opinion, and 

to ſupport that opinion with ſuch forcible reaſons, that 

he ow over the greateſt part of the council to his 
ſentiments, | | 

This conduct of the cardinal of Lorraine made a great 

noiſe in the world. Several were of opinion, and pub- 

lickly averred, that he had afted in this particular up- 

on no other motive than that of vanity ; -aud that he was 

i tranſported with the opportunity of diſplaying his wit, 

5 learning and eloquence, upon ſo extraordinary an oeccaſi- 

on. Be that as it will, the famous conference at Poiſſi was 

reſblved upon in council; and a few days after, the 

paſſee were prepared and diſpatched for a certain 

number of miniſters of the new reformation, whom the 

„ party ſhould think proper to depute for that 

Ty | | 

In the mean time the eſtates met at Pontoiſe in Au- 

guſt : There were ſome farther intrigues carrying on 

againſt the queen mother upon occaſion of the regency, 

and againſt the cardinal of Lorraine, in order to call 

him to account for the adminiſtration of the finances : 

but they were all to no purpoſe; and the clergy conſented 

to pay into the treaſury four tenths of the eccleſiaſtical 

revenues for fix years. 7 

de . On the 24th of the ſame month, the prince of Conde 

FAubeſ- and the duke of Guiſe were reconciled together by the 

= de 1.4. king's order. The duke ſhew'd a great eal of mode- 

nes, ration and prudence upon the occaſion ; and all diſ- 

tes were induſtriouſly avoided, 

When this happen'd, the duke of Guiſe was juſt ar- 
rived from Calars, whither he came to ſee the young 
queen of Scorliand take ſhipping, in order to return to 
ber own kingdom. It was a melancholy voyage for this 
princeſs, who, had it been in her own power, would have 
choſe rather to reſide in France with the title of queen 
dowager, than to fit upon the throne of Scor/an4 ; but the 

ueen mother could not endure her, nor could ſhe her- 
elf conveniently forſake her ſtates, or fail of loſing. 
| them, 


% 
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The Reign of CHARLES IX. 


9 


them, it ſhe continued in Fance. She arrived in 4 2. 
Sotland on the 25th of Auguſt, where providence had 1564. 


prepared for her a long train of troubles and misfor- \wW/ 


tunes, eb 1 

As ſoon as the hugonot miniſters had received their 

fes, they came to court, with Theodore Beza at their 

ead ; a man equally famous for his parts, and the cor- 
ruption of his manners, which he ſeems to have prided 
himſelf in, by making it publick in his ſcandalous poems. 
The queen cautioned them to obſerve an exact de- 
corum in the preſence of ſo illuſtrious an aſſembly as 
that was before which they were to appear. 

The cardinal of Lorraine, Claudins EiDencous, Claudius 
de Xaintes, a regular canon, and ſome others, doctors of 
the faculty of t cology at Paris, were to be the advo- 
cates for the catholick party; not that they deſign'd to 
make a ſet diſpute of it; for it was below the cardinal's 
dignity and birth to put himſelf upon the level wich 

rlons of the rank and itation of theſe proteſtant mini- 
Fers But his buſineſs there was only to clear up their 
difficulties, and, as I may ſay, to inſtruct them; which, 
doubtleſs, was the reaſon, why theſe conferences were 
called by the name of Colloquium. N 

It was opened on the gth of September, in the great 
reſectory of the abby of Porſſh, in the preſence of the 
king, the queen, all the princes then at court, a great 
number of lords, the cardinals e Bourbon, de Tournom, 
4e Chatillon, de Guiſe, d Armagnac, and about torty 
prelates. BE a | 

The king having teſtified in a few words, his great 
defire to ſee a re-union in the buſineſs of religion, the 
chancellor made a ſpeech, in ſuch a manner, as con- 
firmed the ill opinion they already had of him in re- 
lation to his ſentiments and belief. 

When he had ended, the cardinal of Tournon replied, 
and having ſpoken of the chancellor's diſcourſe with 
great moderation, he defired a copy of it for himſelf 
and the biſhops. The chancellor excuſed himſelf, 
apprehending that it might hereafter be made uſe of 
againſt him, It was no further inſiſted upon, and the 
duke of Guiſe and M. de la Ferte, captain of the guards, 
2 out, in order to give way to the proteſlant mini- 

ers. | 


Brea 


10 


A. D. Dea harangued, and at the concluſion of his ſpeech 

61. 
. 
Lettre de ls 


The Hiſtory of FR ANCE 


recited the 2 of his faith, agreeably to the 
tles creed, explain'd ſome articles of it according to 
in's doctrine, and, at the end of it, diſcourſing of 


bee, den the ſacrament of the euchariſt, Jet fall theſe words, 
nes 


That the body of Chriſt auas as far removed from the 


Popcliniere gad and wine, as heaven is from earth. 


I. 7. 
| L 28, 


Theſe words raiſed a great murmur in the audience, 
who had 'till then hearkned to him, the one with plea- 
ſure, and the other with patience, becauſe he had a 
very graceful delivery. 7 

The cardinal of Tournon could hardly forbear in- 


terrupting him; and as ſoon as the miniſter had done 


ſpeaking, he inveighed with much zeal againſt the 
blaſphemy he had heard; deſired the king not to ſuffer 
himſelf to be impoſed upon by theſe new doctors; pro- 
miſed tq lay before him ſuch proofs of the truth of 
that which the Roman church believed ; as, if the 
diſcourſe he had heard, had raiſed any doubts in his 
mind, ſhould perfe&ly remove them ; and added, that 
if it had not been for his regard to his majeſty, he 
would have immediately riſen up and departed the 
aſſembly, and that he ſhould have been followed by 
all the cardinals and prelates, and every catholick thar 
was preſent. | 

Sera himſelf repented his having fo openly explain'd 
his error concerning the euchariſt, and the next day, 

ſented an explication of his * to the queen, 
338 he endeavoured to ify her, couching his 
hereſy in ambiguous terms. | 

On the 16th of September, was held a ſecond ſeſſion, 
in which the cardinal of Lorraine, with much ſolidity 
and eloquence, refuted the principal points in Bea s 
diſcourſe. He particularly inſiſted upon the article re- 
lating to the euchariſt, and pointed out the contradicti- 
ons in Zeza's explication of the propoſition, which had 


ſo greatly ſe ized the largeſt part of the aſſembly at 


the firſt ſeſſion ; and concluded with conjuring the king 
to hear the hugonot miniſters no more; and to require 
them to depart the kingdom immediately, where their 
preſence ſerved only to corrupt the people daily more 
and more, | 

Upon this the prelates roſe up; Hera preſſed the 
king to give him leave to reply to the cardinal's argu- 


ments, 
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ments, and not being able to obtain it, becauſe the 4 D 
ſeſſion had already continued a long time; he requeſted 1700 : 
that at leaſt he and his colleagues might be permitted 2 
to have ſome farther private conferences with the catho- : 
lick doors : which was granted him, to preyent the 
publiſhing of his reply, which was ſu ted, 

The private conterences were held, and after much 
diſputation, a propoſal was made to appoint deputies 
on both fides, to draw up a form of faith upon the ar- 
ticle of the euchariſt, which was done in concert, and 
couch'd in ſuch language as dazled the underſtandings 
of many people, It was pretended alſo, that the car- 
dinal o aine having read it, approved of it: but 
when it was communicated to the prelates and doors, 
they had another opinion of it, and on the gth of 
October, the faculty of theology declared it to be in- 
ſufficient, ſubtle and heretical, and full ot errors againſt 

the myſtery of the ſacrament, It was eaſy for them to 

rove the truth of their cenſure, and that the preſence 
of Jeſus Chriſt by faith in the euchariſt, to which this 
form amounted, is by no means, that real preſence 
which the church has always believed. 

The aſſembly of Poifſi approved of the cenſure of 
the doctors, and repreſented to the king, by the mouth 
of the cardinal of Toumon, that there was nothing to 
be expected from theſe conferences, and that it was 
neceſſary to oblige the hugonot doftors to ſubſcribe 
another form, which was drawn up in plain and expreſs 
terms, and without any equivocation ; and that if they 
ſhould refuſe, they ought no more to be hearkned to; 
but to be made depart the kingdom with all ſpeed, 
where they gain d an infinite number of proſelytes. 

This, in effect, was the method they purſued, not- 
withſtanding the inſtances of Theodore Vera for freſh 
conferences; and thus ended the colloquy of Poiſ}i, of 

which the calviniſt doctors ſent every where accounts 
to their own advantage, which indeed is no more than 
was to be expected: There was no decree made touch- 
ing religion ; but it was concluded to refer thoſe matters 
to the deciſions of the council of Trent. : 

The beſt effect reſulting from the colloquy of Poi/}, 
was, that the king of Navarre began in a great meaſure 
to ſhake off his prejudices in behalf of the new reforma- 
tion, being, in all likelihood, induced to it by the _ 
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A D. diſcourſe of the cardinal of Lorraine upon that cccaſion, 
1561- and by the inconſtancy of the calviniſt miniſters, who, in di- 
d verſe points, diſagreed among themſelves : But as reafans 
of conſcience 404 religion have not always the whole 
weight which they ought to have, eſpecially upon the 
minds of princes, it was neceſſary that the good diſpoſi- 
tion, in which the colloquy of Po7ſſj had left him, ſhould 

be ſeconded by intereſt. | | 

The legate gave him hopes of the reſtitution of his 
kingdom of Navarye ; or, at leaſt, of an equivalent in the 
kingdom of Sardinia; and began the negociation upon 
this ſubject in concert with the Spaniſh -nibaiſador. 
They excited him alſo, by the jealouſy which he had of 
his brother the prince of Conde, who was as mucheſteem'd 

Lenre de among the hugonots, as he was deſpiſed by them: By 
_— theſe reaſons, and ſome others to ſtrengthen them, Mey 
4 Phi. perſuaded him to unite with the triumvirate, to have no 
Freu. arther regard to the hugonots, and to take ſome ſteps 

: that might render them 1rreconcileable with him. 
DA l. 2: This unforeſeen accident aſtoniſhed the queen, who, 
4-D.1562 u nile the king of Navarre continued in the fame intereſt 
with herſelf, had ſeem'd to deſpiſe the triumvirate : 
But, upon his changing fides, they became very for- 
midable to her. She made a cloſer union than ever 
with the prince of Cunde and the Culigni's, by the advice 
of the chancellor 4e ” Hipital and the biſhop of Valence, 
and to bind them the ſtronger to her, ſhe procured a 
revocation of the edict of Zuly, and cauſed another to 
be made, which was called the edi& of January, by 
which the hugonots were permitted to meet together 
in the ſuburbs of the towns, upon condition of their 
reſtoring to the catholicks the churches, which they 

bad poſſeſſion of in the towns themſelves, 

The Spaniſp embaſſador and the legate, being ex- 
tremely vexed at the great advantage, which this 
edict gave the hugonats, ſollicited the king of Navarre 
to get the Colignt's baniſhed the court, who were the 
authors of theſe pernicious refolutions of the regent, 
and declared, that his treaty with the king of Hain 

could not be concluded till that was done. 
_ The king of Navarre was very preſſing with the queen 
| do #lpogne 4 upon this occaſion ; but ſhe refuſed 10 conſent to it, 
Phil.1i, at leaſt, unleſs the cardinal of Lorraine, the duke of 
Tee Guiſe, and tfic mareſchal de & Andre, were at the ſame 
: | time 


4 


time removed as well as the CMigni's. Every body was A, D. 


keep him ſteady to their party, and the Colign's de- 


diminiſhed hers, 
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ſorprized to fee that the condition was acoepted, The 1562. 
dule of Guiſe went to Jeinville, the cardinal of Lorraine Sw WI 
to Rheims, and the Coligni's to their eſtates; and the 
queen with the king left St. Germans to go to the palace 
of Monceauæ near Meaux, | 
Meſſieurs 4e Guiſe and de Coligni, were both of opini- 
on, that this ſtep wou'd be no prejudice to their intereſts. - 
The firſt left the king of Nawayre at court, where the 
legate and the Sfar7f embaſſador would rake care to 


pended. upon the queen, and her apprehenſions of the 
triumvirate, whoſe authority had already ſo greatly 


"1 the mean time, the edit of Zannary had already 
cauſed great diſturbances. A world of calviniſts, who 
till then had not dared to own what they were, declared 
themſelves, and went in crowds to ſermon, The 
monks and nuns, weary of their condition, apoſtatiz'd 
publickly, pretending a right to enjoy the benefit of the 
edict as well as others: Many prieſts and clerks did the 
ſame, and went and were married at their congrega- 
tions. 

The licenſe of the hugonots increaſed daily at Paris 
by the preſence of the prince of Conde, who had repair d 
thither, when the Coligui's left the court. The king of 
Navarre, who ſaw what would be the conſequence of this 
ill example of the capital, reſolved to go thither, and to 
force the prince of Conde to depart ; but, for greater ſe- 
curity, he defired the duke of Gr1ſe and the conneſtable 
to repair to Paris before him, well attended, | 

The duke of Guiſèe immediately ſet forward with the 
cardinal his brother, followed by, many of the nobility, 
and two companies of horſe : But he met with an ac- 
cident in the way, which was the fatal ſource of the * 
civil war, or rather the occaſion of beginning it ſooner ; 
for, without this, every thing was ready and prepared 
for it on both ſides, 

Being arrived near YVaffi, a little town in Champagne, popetiniers 
while he was at maſs, ſome of his ſervants went out of 1. 7. 
curiofity to a barn, where ſix or ſeven hundred hugonots ory 
were actually at worſhip. Thoſe that kept the door, ,, 
thought they were come to inſult them, Both fides fell Memoires de 
a reproaching each other, and from words they pro. i. 

. ceeded & 
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A. D. ceeded to blows. Two German pages belonging to the 
156z. duke coming up, diſcharged an harquebus and piſtol or 
> two, with which they killed or wounded ſome hugonots. 
The duke hearing the noiſe, ran out of the church in 
order to prevent the tumult, and was himſelf wounded 
in his face with a ſtone, by which he was obliged to 
retire, becauſe he loſt much blood. His men ring 
him wounded, could not contain themſelves ; but fe 
upon the hugonots on all ſides, killed above ſixty of 
them, wounded the miniſter, and put the reſt to flight. 
The news of the maſſacre at Vaſſ, as the hugonots 
were pleaſed to call it, was ſpread abroad every where 
with the moſt odious circumſtances and exaggerations, 
The miniſters in their ſermons made it the ſubject of 
their molt violent invectives. The prince of Conde, the 
admiral, and the chancellor Je /” Hopital demanded ſa- 
' tisfattion for it of the queen; and upon this ground, 
Memoires de 4s an authentick title, the hugonots always accuſed the 
Caſtelnav.z; duke of Guiſe of being the author of the civil war, 
b. 7, On the other hand, the catholicks, out of their ab- 
18. horrence to the edit of January, applauded the duke. 
Memoires de The preachers made publick encomiums upon him in 
Theme de their ſermons at Paris: And he entred that city with 
Charles 1x, the acclamations of God bleſs Guiſe, and with the marks 
Additions wx of the greateſt eſteem and the molt tender affection. 
Caltelnav I The king of Navarre came to join him at Paris, as they 
| had agreed, and the prince of Bhs obliged to leave 
the city; but firmly reſolved to revenge the affront, 
and determined from that time to declare himſelf 
ſpeedily in ſuch a manner, as ſhould Rartle his ene- 
mies, 
The two partics had the ſame view, to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the king's perſon. The duke of Guiſe, 
the conneſtable and the king of Navarre, were at that 
time the ſtrongeſt. They obliged the queen to quit 
Fontainebleau, and to follow them to Paris, under 
pretence of ſecuring the prince from the inſults and 
attempts of the hugonots, to which he was expoſed at 
that diſtance from his capital, | 
It was not without the utmoſt grief, that the queen 
ſaw herſelf by that means in the power and under the 
authority of the triumvirate. She diſpatch'd private 
couriers to the prince of Conde, who carried him ſeven 
of her letters, in which ſhe exhorted him not to aban- 
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don the king nor her, at this un juncture, Four 4 Y. 

of * - 4p Bra were ener gePY Ju ublick, and 40 
P 502 

very much embarraſs'd her. 2 

In the mean time the prince of Conde raiſed ſome Pope 

forces, and, by the help of the hugonots, who were in * 1 b. 
reat numbers at Orleans, ſurpriz'd that city, and made 

FP: aſelf maſter of it on the z2th of April. He pre- 

vented the plunder of the houſes; but either could not 

or would not defend the churches from the violence of 

the ſoldiers and the hugonot citizens, Theſe were 

pillaged, the images broken down, and the altars over- 

thrown, 

A ſtroke of ſuch an important and hoſtile nature, 
was look'd upon as a declaration of war ; the catho- 
licks were within an inch of putting the hugonots, at 
Paris, to the {ſword : but the conneſtable prevented 
it, and contented himſelf with driving the hugonot mi- 
niſters out of the town, and cauſing the meeting which 
they had at Popincourt, to be pulled down. 

It muſt be about this time, that the triumvirate en- grantme 
ter'd into a conſpiracy againſt the queen. They were dans I dloge 
reſolved to carry her 25 in order to depri ve her of = me 
the tuition of the king ; but ſhe had notice of it from 
the legate, and ſet out early the next morning, with 
the prince, for the foreſt of Vincennes, under pretence Mcmoires de 
of giving him the diverſion of deer-hunting ; and after 
ſome days continuance there, ſhe carried him to Mon- 
teaux. She eſcaped ſome other ſnares alſo, and being 
returned to Paris, kept her ſelf always very much upon 
her guard, 

In, the mean time the prince of Conde was join'd by 
a great number of hugonots, that reſorted to him 
from all the provinces of France, and publiſh'd a ma- 
nifeſto, * which he ſent to all parts of the kingdom, and · paed from 
to the proteſtant princes of Germany, in which having _ - 
avgravated the affair of 7Yaff, the violation of the 45, | 
edict of January, the ſeizure of the king, whom the Diverſes ler. 
triumvirate, as be ſaid, kept priſoner with the ueen, J C 
he proteſted, That he had recourſe to arms, for no 
other reaſon, but that he might not be oppreſſed, and 
to deliver the king from the captivity in which he was 
detained ;. and laid the blame of the war upon the 
duke of Guiſe, and his party. 


In 


A. 7 . expectation of the effect of this manifeſto, he 


and officers, that were come to join him; in which 
T Dored Apr. they ſwore obedience to him, till ſuch time as the kin 
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ſign'd an aſſociation, f with the lords, gentlemen, 


came of age, and promiſed to ſerve him for the g 
of the king, queen, and kingdom, at the expence of 
their lives and fortunes, | | 

Theſe declarations were anſwered by the triumvi- 
rate, and particularly by the duke of Guiſe*: all which 
rended to no other end, but to 'amuſe the people, while 
the whole kingdom began to be in a flame'by the re- 
volt of the hugonots, who, in the ſpace of ſome weeks, 
made themſelves maſters of Nlois, Tours, Poittiers, 
Angers, Chalons upon Saone, Macon, Rochelle, Roan, 
Dieppe, Havre, Bourges, Montauban, Caſtres, Mont- 
* Ppether, Nantes, Beſiers, Agen, Lyons, Grenoble, Va- 
lence, and ſeveral other cities, e Cevenes and Vi. 
warez revolted'; and if Montluc had not ſuccoured the 
catholicks of Toulouſe, that alſo had fallen into the 
hands of the hereticks, as well as the others. A great 
number of lords and gentlemen declared openly for the 
prince of Code, and carried-troops to him. 

The revolts, which in ſo many places followed the 
taking of Orleans, and the news of which arrived one 
after another, rouzed the court, and obliged them to 
take ſpeedy meaſures for the remedying ſuch great 
diſorders ; and as more eſpecial care was to be taken 
for the ſecurity of Paris, while they went in queſt of 
the rebels, which was reſolved upon, the govern- 
ment of this capital was E the mareſchal 
de Fri ſſac. e . 

The duke 4” Aumale was ſent into Normandy with 
ſome forces, the Duke % Montpenſier into Tourain; 
Montluc into Guyerne and Gaſcony ; and — into 
Languedoc; the ſe being the Provinces moſt in danger. 

The army, which was deſigned to march againſt 
the prince of Conde, drew up about Paris. It conſiſted 
of 4000 horſe, moſt of whom were gentlemen, and 
6000 foot, all well diſciplined ſoldiers, beſides ſome 
Swiſs regiments, that were to join them, and waited- 
for their orders, upon the confines of Burgundy. - - 
The king of Navarre having left the king at Vincennes, 
and M. 4% Vieilleville with him, put himſelf at the 
head of this army, attended with a good _— and 


ving 
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having the duke of Guiſe, and the conneſtable, under 4 D. 
his command, he marched to Orleans, and the king 1562. 
followed him to this expeditio . ð 

Hle found the prince of Conde, and the admiral, in, 1 

trench'd four leagues from Orleans. The difficulty of 4 

= forcing them in their camp, confounded the king of b 

= Navarre. The queen took che opportunity of this con- 43 

WF juncture, to propoſe a negotiation,” which at firſt was 

rendered uſeleſs, by the exorbitant demands of the 

= prince of mu, equally to the prejudice of the duke of N 

= Ge, and the conneſtable, and to the advantage of the 

bhugonots. But this ſtiffneſs abate d, and he gave them 

to underſtand, That provided the duke, and the con- 

neftable; would confent to remove from court, he wou d 

reſolve to do the ſame himſelf, and lay down his 

ii At LW eee 4 aft 903 55.9 11-3352 

The queen preſſed them to comply with the terms, 

| for the good of the ſtate; and when they had con- 

ſerred together, they relolued to agree to | them; 

= throughly perſuaded, from the knowledge which they 
| had of the hugonot ſpirit, and: character of the heads 

of that party, that they would either refuſe to con- 

clude, or not obſerve the treaty; in which caſe; their 
conduct would appear viſibly faulty, and the injuſtice 
of their arma would be known to all Europe, and con- 
ſequently, they themſelves would be authorized to re- 
turn to court, and reſume their ſeat in council, which 

| they had filled with perſons intirely at their devotion, 

— ſuch as, in concert with the king of Navarre, op- 

poled the queen's r ee during their abſence. 

The queen having drawn this promiſe from them, 
and that they would quit the court and the army firſt, 
kept the affair very ſecre-, and ſent the biſhop' of Va- 
lence, and Robertet, ſecretary. of ſtate, to the prince 
of Conde, who had removed the camp to ＋ 
He was ized at this reſolution of the duke of 
"Guiſe, and the conneſtable; but as he could nor believe 
that they would proceed to the execution of it; he 
made no difficulty to promiſe on his fide, , to lay down 
his arms, and \ depart the kingdom, in caſe that theſe 
lords firſt quitted the amp: | 

Upon their report, Nobertet was ſent back to the 
. prince's camp, to let him know, that the duke, and 
the conneſtable, were juſt ſet out for Chateaudun, from 
Vo t. IV. C whence 
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A. D. whence they would retire to their own 'houſes, or elſe 
x562. to their governments, as ſoon as he ſhould diſmiſs his 
YN) troops, and ſubmit to the king. At the ſame time he 


propoſed an interview between the prince of Conde, and 
the queen, to finiſh the affair. 

The prince of Conde was greatly embaraſſed upon 
this occaſion. The principal lords of the army, and 
the hugonot miniſters, offered him ſome very con- 
-vincing reaſons againſt laying down hjs arms; to 
which he had nothing to oppoſe, but the promiſe that 
he bad given to the contrary : To which the admiral 
'replicd, "That in an- affair of this nature, it was not 
reaſonable be ſhould govern himſelf by vain ſcruples ; 
that upon ſuch occafions, ſucceſs juſtified the cauſe ; 
and it was his opinion, that the army ſhould march di- 
realy to ſurprize the king's forces, which, in all like- 
lihood, would not be upon their guard. 

This advice was approved by ſeveral, but not by 
the prince, who, notwithſtanding the extravagancy of 
1 — rags _ a piece of treachery, 
At length, after pr ng ſevera ients, to extri- 
— out of this difficulty, —— his honour, 
it was determined, that he ſhould agree to the queen's 
demand of an interview ; that during the —— 
the principal officers that attended him, ſhould counter - 
feit a revolt; that in the buſtle, they ſhoutd beſet 
him, and carry him off, in order to force him back to 
the camp; and that his honour being ſecured by this 
pretended violence, he ſhould proteft to the queen, 
that it was no longer in his power to perform his 
He went to wait upon the queen at Baugency, where 
the comedy was acted in the manner before concerted : 
The conference was broke up, and the prince carried 
back to his camp, where he wis received with the 
greateſt, demonſtrations of joy ; and, to take the op- 
portunity of the warmth and zeal with which his men 
were fired upon that occafion, he refolved to attack th 
royal army, which was incamped at Taiſ. | 

He enter'd upon his march on the twelfth of Fuly, 
in the evening, and, as the conneſtable, and the du 

of  Guiſe, had left the army, would certainly have ſuc- 
cecded by the ſurprise, had not his gui — 
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tange his forces in order of battle. 1562., 


- excepting 6600 Gaſcons, hich the earl 4% Grammons 
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him, and thereby given he Aug of Navarre time to 4, DD, 


The prince of Cunde finding the enemy prepared, 
Aid or duk it adviſeable Fr attack them, ban, 


had brought bim, he had but very indifferent troops. 
The king of Navarre, on the other hand, rhought it his 
beſt way to linger out the time, in hopes of ſeeing the * 
prince's army disband, which was not payed, and Is; 
"was very ill providet. MT | 
They fired at each other, and after ſome little skir- | 
miſhes, the prince of Conde retir'd, to go and encamp | 
at Lorges, about a league's diſtance. | 

In the mean time, the duke of Guiſe, and the con - 
neſtable, being inform'd of the rupture ot the treaty, 
return'd to the army, which was ſoon after reinforc'd 
with 6000 Sww1ſ5, and ten troops of German cavalry, 
under the command of count Rhingrave, The prince 
of Conde, upon this news, divided his army, poſting 
part of it at Orleans, and the reſt in ſome other towns 
of the Zoire, till the arrival of the ſuccours, which be 
was in hopes of obtaining from the proteſtant princes ' 


of Germany, to whom 4” Andelort was ſent u 
meſſage. He difpatch'd ſeveral lords alſo into the 
provinces, to maintain his party there ; and himſelf, 
with the Admiral, Genlis, and Bouchavanes, ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Orleans, in order to defend it, if the king 
ſhould come to attack ir. | | 
The diviſion of the prince of Conde's army cauſed 
a great deſertion among the ſoldiers, and the decrees 
of the parliament of Paris againſt the rebels, for the 
confiſcation of the lands and henefices of all ſuch as 
refuſed to partake of the amneſty granted by the king, 
made ſeveral hugonot geritlemen return to their ba- 
bitations, | 
Theſe decrees were ſo much the more effectual, as Popeliniery 

the generals of the royal army began to act with more | “. 
vigour. They made as if they were going to beſiege 
Orleans, but fell ſuddenly upon the adjacent towns, 
where they hoped to find leſs reſiſtance. . Bois was Memoires de 
taken by form, and pillaged, which example cauſed — 
Tours to ſurrender: Poiftiers was ſubdued by the naa. 
teſchal Je S. Andre ; Angers * ſurprized by * 

- , 


' 


A. D. ara, and at length they laid ſiege to Zowrges, whither 
"1562. the king came in perſon, F | | 
Na, brother of Genlis, an excellent ſoldier, coni- 
5 manded a numerous garriſon there, and made a vigo- 
tous defence ; but ſeeing no proſpect of ſuccour, he 
ſurrendered by capitulation about the end of Augrſt, 
After this conqueſt, a council was held, to deliberate 
upon the next expedition. The  conneſtable, and the 
duke of Guiſe, were for belieging Orleans : but the 
* inſiſted upon that of . Roan, for the reaſons 
ollowing, | | 
_ Briquemaut had alſo been ſent into England b 
the prince of Conde, and had concluded a treaty wit 
yeen Zizaberh, by which that princeſs engaged her- 
ſelf to ſupport the hugonot 2 with all her forces, 
Traits de upon condition, that they would deliver up to her, 
Hampeon - , for the ſecurity of her troops, Havre de Grace; and that 
Septembre ſhe ſhould not be obliged ro reſign it, till ſuch time 
1562, au te- a8 the prince of Conde Þ ad procured for her the reſtitu- 
cueil de trai=tion of Calais, The. queen, who was greatly incenſed 
nud, T. 2, Againſt the prince of Conde fot this treaty, a! wy 
hat, if they ſhould undertake the fiege of Orleans, 
the queen of Fyg/and would have time to tranſport as 
many forces as ſhe pleaſed into Normardy, and would 
infallibly ſeize that whole province, after which the 
King would be no longer ſafe at Paris, This reaſon 
determined the conneſtable, and the duke, of Guiſe, to 
agree to the propoſal which ſhe made of the ſiege of 
oan. 

I The army marched thither, and came within ſight 
of the. city on the 25th of September; but how expe- 
ditious ſoever they were, they could not prevent the 
earl of Montgomery, who comtnanded the hugonot 

4 forces in Lower Normandy, from entering the town 
Memoires to defend ir, The Egliſb had already been received 
6 42, in Havre and Dieppe, and 2000 ſoldiers of this nation 

had entred Roan, by whoſe arrival, the garriſon was 

grown very numerous, beſides a g eat number of hu- 
gonot inhabitants, whom they ranged in companies. 

The fiege began with attacking the fort of St, Ca- 

. therine, where Monniens commanded, He was an 

officer of great reputation, and was, extremely trou- 

ble ſome to the beſiegers at firſt, by the frequent and 

Yigorous ſallies which he made: but his vigilance 

6 8 ** . Was 


* 


- 
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was not anſwerable to his valour, News was brought, . 


that moſt of the officers and ſoldiers were gone to 


divert thertſelyes in the city for the middle ot tj. 
day, upon Which the duke of Guiſe, and the conne- O Avis, L f. 


ſtable ordered ladders to be prepared, and bore any 
breach was made, cauſed ſeveral bands to march open- 
ly at noon-day, and preſent the ſcalade. Manniens 
ated his part perfectly well, but not being able to 
attend every where at the ſame time, and having no 
body to make. oppoſition in ſeveral different places, 
where he was attack'd, the beliegers forced him, and 
made themſelves maſters of the fort, without loſing 
any one man of diſtinction, excepting the count 45 
Rendan, who was wounded with the ſplinter of a gre- 
nado, and died ſome. days after, of the mortification 
cauſed by it. | | | 
The king of the fort of St. Catherine greatly ad- 
vanc'd the fiege, becauſe the mountain upon which. 
the fort was ſituated, commanded the town, and faced 
rt of the ſtreets, where they killed a world of people 
— Montgomery however did not loſe his courage, and 
having received a new ſupply of Hugliſß, by the 


river, he was reſolved to defend himſelf to the laſt 


extremitʒ. 6 | 

The trench was carried on to the fuſs, of port 
St. Hilary, the counterſcarp gain'd, and a great breach 
made in the wall; and they were preparing to give 
the aſſault, when an unfortunate pears a6 oblig'd them 
to forbear. The king of Navarre was wounded with 
the ſhot of an — 2 which broke his ſhoulder- 
bone all to pieces. The wound was judged mortal by 
the chirurgions, and he died of it, after the taking of 
the town, in the 45th. year of his age. He was a' 
prince, whoſe courage, which he inherited in com- 
mon with all the princes gf the Bourbon family, was 
anſwerable to the rank his birth had raiſed him to: 
but it was happy for France, and for religion, that his 
valour was not ſupported with ſufficient reſolution. and 
ambition, when he was at the head of the hugonot 


party, 


ſecond attempt, and the town pillaged. Seeing every 
thing loſt, he went aboard a galley, which he kept 
C 3 ready 


Montgomery vigorouſly ſuſtain'd an aſſault upon tho Memoires de 


rampart near port St. 7Jilary ;' but. was forced, upon 2 * 1. 
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D. in the wharf, and gained Havre, with ſeveral 
—— The king and queen entered Roan by the breach, 
together with the parliament, that had fled'to Lowniers 
after the revolt of the hu . The city having 
been ſufficiently puniſhed pillage, the king con- 
tented himſelf with making three or four examples of 
ſome magiſtrates and citizens, and of the miniſter. 
Fer Marlorat, who was ſent to the gallows, The duke 
Colonels, of Guiſe 1 a pardon for ſeveral officers' of the 
+. army, and particularly 'for Aſommiens, who had been 
wounded with an harquebuſs in his thigh. , | 3: 
During the time that Roar: was taking, and after 
it, the commanders of the King's forces had recovered 
almoſt all the towns of ' Nor that 'were in the 
poſſeſſion of the hugonots and liſp, and Havre 
was the only conſiderable poſt they had left in Nor- 
PL. The royal party was not in à condition to 
8 15. force them, but they ſent ſome troops thither, undet 
& %% the command of count Rhingrave, and the ſieur 
if Caſteluau Mauviſſiere, to block them up. We 
The ſucceſs of the king's arms would have de- 
moliſh'd the prince of Condes party, if he had not 
receiv'd a ſuccour from Germany, which help'd him 
to ſtand upon his legs. D' Angelor, as I obſerved 
before, was ſent upon this meſſage to the courts of ſe- 
veral proteſtant princes 5; and Zames Spifame, formerly 
biſhop of Nevers, was another of the prince of Conde's 
agents, with the emperor Ferfinand, at the diet of 
Frankfort, whither that prince was come to get his 
ſon Maximilian recogniz'd king of the Romans. Spi- 
Jame, after his apoſtacy, called himſelf Monfieur 4 
Paſſy, from the name of an eſtate belonging to his 
family; as the cardinal 4% Chatillon, when he had 
enly declared himſelf a hugonot, took the title of 
-ount de Beauvais, from the name of the city that he 
had been biſhop o. HO £2 90.41 
* Bernardin Rochetel, biſhop of Rennes, was alſo con- 
ſtantly reſident at the emperor's court, to prevent his 
countenancing the attempts that were on foot, to raiſe. 
forces ih any for" the hygonots, and to prevail 
with him not' to oppoſe thoſe which were carrying on 
in favoar of the 'catholicks, ' Spi ſame frenuouſly op- 
poled . his negotiation, repreſenting to the — 
„ bo # i „% os JJ ˙ 8i,-4 1 that 
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that the triumvirate kept the king and queen as pri- 4, 
ſoners; in proof of 25 he in — pay 
letters, to the prince of, Cande, written, at the time 
when the duke of Cuiſe, and the conneſtable, came 
to ſeize the king at Fontainbieau. The publication of 
theſe letters, which- the queen had charged the prince 
of Conge to make a great ſecret oſ, rendered her irre- 
concileable to him, She wrote. in vindication of ber- 
ſelf to the ducheſs of Lorrain, and drew up, poſt-Letre de la 
ſcripts to the letters in controverſy, in; order to give pie la 
them a favourable interpretation; and with theſe poſt-, 4e - 

. ſcripts they were diſperſed: abroad in the world. cembre. 
he emperor, who thought to make his advantage 

of the — of France, heard the envoys of both 

parties without declaring for either of them; and by 

this conduct left. both the one and the other at liberty 

to levy forces in Germany. | 

D' Andelot had raiſed 3000 Reiſters, and 40h00 
Lanſquenete, who were commanded; by the mareſchal of 
Heſſe, The duke ds Nevers, and the mateſchal de St. An- 

Are, were u the march to. intercept this recruit; 
but D' Anaelot conducted them with ſuch skill and ex- 
dition, that he arrived at Orleans on the ſixth of 
er, Two thouſand: ſoldiers, levied by ſome Pope'iniere: 
hugonot gentlemen, had join'd him upon the road, ſol 6. 
that the army, at their arrival, appeared to be 9000 


The Baron e Duras, who was bringing a body of comment. de 
6000 men to the prince of Conge, from Guyenne, was Monducl. 4, 
not ſo ſucceſsful, in his march, being attack'd. at Yer, 
in Perigort, by Montluc and PBurie, the king's lieute- 
nants in Gityenne, and entirely - defeated; two thou- 
ſand men were killed upon the ſpot, and the reſt di- 
ſperſed, or knock'd at the head by the peaſants. By this £4 
victory the duke of Monrpenſier, whom: the court had 1 
ſent to —_— in Guyerne, and who upon his atri- 

— met wrt uch agreeable news, became maſter of 
tnat princi ity. | f | 

The prince of Conge having receiv'd the recruit that Memires de 
TY Andelor brought him, left this lord at Orleans, and cating = 


ſet out with his army for Paris. He ſeiz d ſome * 
ſmall towns upon the road, and: was repulſed at Cor- 7 


beil by Coſſeins, who gave the mateſchalb at St. 
| Audre time tg come up with a ſuccour, The prince 
| C 4 * arrived” 
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arrived within fight of "Paris on the 24th of No- 
1 I e ee e Toa) fo r 


6 


He attack d the Suburbs of st. Victor, and pro- 


vailed at firſt: but the duke of Gurſe coming up, re- 


pulſed him. After this, he made ſome other uſeleſs 
attempts, in Which his army received much injury 
from the city cannon. At length, having made as if 
he defign'd to block it up, he conſe to a confe- 
rence of the queen's propoſinn g 
They met ſeveral times, but could come to no 
agreement, and the prinee of Conde being unable to 
ſubſiſt .his army any longer about Paris, was obliged: 
to withdraw to Ja Beaufſe :- but before decamping, 
he had the misfortune to fee himſelt deſerted, by Gu, 
one of his beſt officers, who, with ſeveral gentlemen, 
came and ſurrendred to the king. The outrage of 
the hugonots upon his brother Tooy, whom they ac- 
cuſed of having made too haſty a capitulation for the 
ſurrendry of Joumes, and the di ſſatis faction which the 
prince of Conde ſheu d upon that occaſion, were the rea- 
jonas that determined M. 4e Genlis to abandon the party. 
This prince had alſo ſome time before loſt the mare- 
ſchal 4% Montmorenct, who had always been in his in- 
fereſts : but as ſoon as the mareſchal perceiv'd that the 
hugonot faction were'' reſolved upon war, he quitted 
him; and returned to court. tis 29. mn 20 
The prince of Conde decamped from before Paris 


4. K. 4. eon the 16th of December. As ſoon as it was known 
that he was upon his march, the conneſtable, and the 


duke of Gui ſe, followed him at the head of the catho- 
%% ET Es ED 
The prince's defign was to go to Normandy, -in or- 
der to join ſome Frng/ifh troops,” and receive the money 
which queen Elizaverh had ſent him. The two ar- 
mies approached very near each other upon the ſix- 
reenth day of the month; and upon the eigiteenth, in 
the evening, the conneſtable paſſed the river Eure hard 
by them, without the prince of Conde, or the admiral, ' 
knowing any thing of the matter. 
„The next day; being the nineteenth, the prince of 
Conde, entring upon his march, in purſuance of his de- 
Ggn'd" journey, was advertiſed by his ſcouts, that the 
catholick army was ranged in battle array, and waited 
12 upon the great road, by which he was to oy 
L "44; 45h „„ .- So > *.g „ 
a : A.. 


1 


1 2 


„„ e 


* The royal army conſiſted of about thirteen or fourteen 


thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. That of the . 


— which was much inferior to it, for the infantry, 


ing not above ſeven or eight thouſand ſtrong, exceed- 


ed it in cavalry, whether we regard the number, which 
amounted to four thouſand horſe, or the goodneſs of 
the troops, of which it was compoſed, © 

The conneſtable had only the mareſchal 4e Sr. Andre 
for lieutenant general * the duke of Guiſe, who 
had no title to command in an army where the con- 
neſtable, and a mareſchal of Fance, were preſent, had 
declared, That he would fight only as captain of his 
company of gendarmes: But he was obliged to ac- 
cept the command of the rear, at the conneſtable's in- 
treaty. | a es 
This general advanced with the corps de bataille, 
between the villages of Eyinay and Flainville, with 
which his flanks were covered, and made a front of 
about fourteen or fifteen hundred foot, The mareſchal 
de S. Andre form'd the right wing on the other fide 
the village of Epinay. The duke of Gtiſe had the 
left wing; which was much weaker than the two other 
bodies, and placed himfelf on the other fide of Blain-' 


ville. It appears ſtom the accounts of this battle, 


that theſe two wings were at a great diſtance from 
the corps de bataille, which, doubtleſs, was owing to 
the ſituation of the country, This was the diſpoſition 


of the catholick army, when the prince, and the ad- 


miral, at the head- of their troops, divided into two 
bodies, met them contrary to their expectation. 


The Reign of CHARL E s N. 25 
and as there. was no way to avoid the battle, he pre- 4, Y. 
pared himſelf for it. 3 74 Ho 


The two armies continued in ſight of each ' otherDiſcourſes po: 


for near two hours, without the leaſt skirmiſh, or any ind. 
detachment of periqnes, contrary to the cuftom of thoſsSjeur de la 
aſt joined battle, without any prelude Noue, 


times, and at 
or introduction. 

"The conneſtable prepared himſelf, and gave ſuch 
ſeafonable orders for a di ſcharge of the artillery, that 
the firſt' ſquadrons of the Reifters were broken, and 


fled to a valley for ſhelter, © * 


"The prince of Conde," either to remedy this diſorder, 


or to entice the conneſtable farther out into the field, 
drew back a little to the left, as if he had been 
+ es pe „ 
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llage of Treors this ' 
1562. ment found base Epen 2 zi 1 


. Anare, though at a great diſtance from him, and the 
admiral 9 conneltable, whp. ar the 
Fes. to advance with ſome, 1quadrons to purſue, the 


veque de 


2 2 Seen 
29. De- cur SUV. | 


44. VIA 


prince, and prevent his eſcaping, which. was an unfor, 
tunate ſtep to the conneſtable, and, in the concluſion, to 
„neee 

or this prince, the Funſi in „ far 
from the village that ſheltered them, —ͤ— — — 
ordered Movy, and 4 Avarer to fall upon the. flank 
with a party of horſe, and followed bimſelf; with al- 
moſt all hie cavalry, without conſidering what might 
2 to the infantry, that he had left behind. 

he firſt was a very bloody onſet, The Swiſt re- 
ceived the cavalry with all poſſible reſolution: But 
were routed after a vigorous reſiſtance. 

Monſieur Damwilte, who commanded the light 
horſe of the conneſtable his father, came up with ſome 
ſquadrons, to put a {top to this firlt fury; but was bro- 
ken by the Reiſters, and loſt his brather Gabriel de 
Mont moromci, baron of Monthron, the conneſtable's 
ps» eng LES Swiſ; the 

ile the prince was c the, Swiſs, upon 
right of the conneftable's — admiral, — the 


| aa Norcien, attack d him upon the left, routed. 


even or eight companies of gendarmes, and entirely de- 
ſeated the y — infantry. In this engagement, the 
conneſtable had his horſe killed under him and being 


Leute de h remounted by the baron 4 Orai ſon, lieutenant of thy 
Reine a l. E. 


armes, who gave him his horſe, he was wounded 
in the face, bj a piſtol-ſhot, and atlaſt taken priſoner by 


The deſeat of the corps de bataille was abwlute, ex- 
cepting that the Siſi conſtantly rallied, and retreated 


ſword in hand to the right wing of the mareſchal 4 K. 


Andre, to the admiration of both armies. LED 
- While matters were going thus in the corps de ba- 
_ Kay + ao de S. Andre . forward in 2 
* without precipitation; deſigning to make 
good uſe x . puns which the prince of Conde — 
committ charging with a ill his cavalry, and 
leaving but very few horſe auth the infanery. ; | 


| 
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The duke of Cuiſt, who, upon the ſame. motives. 9, 99, 


rch'd ſlowly, was the firſt in a condition to attack 
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the infantry, at the head of ſome companies of gen- y 9 


darmes, and ligh horſe. Being come within the reach 
of an barquebuls, he ordered four pieces of artillery to 
be diſcharged-upon ſome few ſquadrons, that were left 
with the infantry ; and. immediately after, fell upon 
them and diſſipated them. At the ſame time, the 
mareſchal 4e & Andre having made a ſudden turn to 
the left, poſted himielf between the prince of Cone s 
cavalry, engaged jn the purſuit of the fugitives of the 
corps de bataille, and his infantry, which the duke of 
Guiſe cut in pieces. He fell, at the ſame time, upon a 
company of Reiſters, and upon a batallion of Lanſquenets 
which had hitherto kept their ground, and | kool 
them, without ſuffering his own men to disband and 
purſue them, | 
The prince of Conde, who had thought himſelf. ſure 
of the victory, by the total defeat of the. conneſtable 
was greatly ſarprized-to underſtand, that the mareſchal 
was come to charge him in form of battle. And 
ſcarce was he able to draw up two hundred horſe, about 
his perſon, ſo that he was obliged to think of making a 
retreat ; byt had not gone above three hundred. paces, 
when his horſe being wounded in his le be an 


bar 
another was brought to bim, Damville arrived with 


a body of gendarmes, ſurrounded: him, and came up 


to * with his ſword drawn, calling upon him to ſur- 
render. | 

The prince being abandon'd by his men, and hindred 
from making his defence, by a wound he had received: 
in his hand, delivered up his ſword to him, and made 
himſelf his priſoner. Nothing could have been more 
fortunate, or more glorious for that lord, than this prize 
which made him amends for the loſs of the conneſtable 


his father, and ſecured him an exchange for his li- 


. 

The mareſchal purſued his courſe, and was ſoon 
join'd by the duke of Guiſe. They marched together 
to diſperſe ſome remains of the cavalry, that {hill ap- 


| peared behind a copice-wood;; but they did not ſucceed- 
ſo eaſily as they expected. It was the admiral, who had x 


uebuſi, ſtopp'd ſhort; and in the very inſtant that 


* - 


rallied twelve or thirteen hundred horle, PR Maney 9. 
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D and partly German. He had placed himſelf at thei! 
1562. head, with the prince of Porcien and the earl 4 4a 
Rocbeſoucaut, and was poſted at the village of Blain- 
g ville, where the firſt battle was ſoughgnt. 
1 The duke of Guiſe ſeeing them in ſuch good order, 
| . wo. at the mill of Maumontel, and ſent for ſome 
batallions of French veterans, , commanded by; the 
young count 4e Zrifſac, and tome Spaniſo batallions 
under the command of the viſcount e Martigues, to 
advance with all ſpeed. , 0207 t 
The admiral could not come at him, without being 
expoſed to the fire of this infantry; But notwithſtand- 
ing that, he march'd up, and charged the duke of 
Guiſe, ſome of whoſe ſquadrons gave ground, and 
obliged him to return to the batallions, to rally them 

under the ſhelter of their fire-ſhot, - | 
At the beginning of this new attack, the mareſchal 
de S. Andre's horſe being killed under him, a gentleman 
Brantdme named Hauligni, his mortal enemy, and the forfeiture 
dars f élege of whoſe eſtate he is ſaid to have. obtain'd from the 


field of battle, carrying with him part of the baggage 
and artillery by the benefit of the dark. 

Such was the ifſue of the battle of Dreur, which 
laſted above five hours, and was fo called from this 
town, becauſe it lay neareſt the place where it was 
fought, | 

The catholick army cannot be denied the honour of 
the victory, fince they remained maſters of the field of 
Popeliniere battle, of a part of the hugonots baggage and artillery, 
Ls,  * and took 1400 priſoners of the ſingle nation of Gen. 

uy, who were moſt of them Lanſquenets, 
As for the ſlain, the duke of Gp declared, in the pre- 
ſence of the Sieur 4e Caſtelnau, as he relates the matter 
in his Memoirs, that they amounted to eight or nine 
thouſand on one fide, or the other. The queen, in a let- 
* Dared he- ter * to her embaſſador at the emperor's court, makes 
fer. tbem ſix or ſeven thouſand. The loſs was very near equal 

'* on both ſides, only there was this difference, that the hu- 

| gonot 
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gonot P the catholick cavalry ſuffered moſt, J D. 
A reat number of the nobility peri ſhed on both ſides. 1662. 
4 otwithſtanding the mareſchal de. S. Anare had aa 
great ſhare in the victory, yet, as he was dead, all the 
lory of it was aſcribed to the duke of Guiſe, Who in- : 
TY behaved himſelf upon this occafion as a great offi- 
cer, laying hold , upan the favourable moment which | 
the prince of Cone petenz conduct afforded him, 4 
to repair the defeat q the corps de bataille. . ; 
But nothing gain'd him greater honour, than the no- 
ble and generous treatment he gave the prince of Conde, 
who was the greateſt enemy he had in the world. He 
paid him all.the honours due to his birth, pitied his 
misfortune, and deſired his friend ſhip. They ſupped 
together; and as the confuſion they were in after the 
battle, was ſuch, that the duke had but one bed in his 
apartment, they lay both together that night. 
The news of the victory was carried to court by the 
Sieur 4% Lofſo, and was ſo. much the more agreeable, be- 
cauſe thoſe which had fled after the defeat of the conne- 
ſtable, had brought an account, that every thing was loſt. 
The court removed to, Rambonilter, whither the duke Catena: 
of Guiſe was Tent for, and gave the king and you Al.g. c. 14 
particular account of the battle, and commended the 
conneſtable, the mare ſchal Je S. Andre, and the other 
lords that had had a ſhare in the victory. Nor did he 
ſpeak in leſs courteous terms of the prince of Conde, 
and the admiral ; mentioning himſelf only as an officer, 
who not having the general command, had alſo no 
other part in the victory, than many others that had 
done their duty. WA 
The king and queen ſupplied the duke's modeſty, by 
the praiſes they heaped: upon him, and obliged him, 
even againſt his will, to accept the command of the 
army in the abſence of the conneſtable. 
e gave orders to purſue the admiral with all ſpeed, 
who baving drawn together the broken remains of his 
army, and continued ſome time in order of battle, at 
ſome diſtance from Neuuſile, appearing, as if he de- 
figned to attem 00 a ſecond engagement, turned his courſe 
to Dangeau, where all the officers acknowledged him Popeliniere; 
eneral of the hugonot army. From thence he ſet out l. 5, 
or Orleans, whither he ordered the cogpeſtable to be 
carried, and put into the hands of the princeſs of Cone, 
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1 The Hiſtory of E RANCE 
| * D. to whom a 1 of this conſequence 
3 1562. before we teak the cd e of her 9 compo LY 
4 Aya before the du ON Guiſes tranſactions after. 
- wards, 1 1 — the parriculars that happen d 
in ſeveral 'provinces of Hunte, during the 'courſe of 
this year, and of the'defighs'form'd' by foreign princes, 
to advance their own intereſts; by the tröuble into 
which the kingdom was plunged oa 
' Beſides — „reli I bare already relates 
what paſſed — and after the fiege of Roan, Bur- 
grriay, Languedoc, Xdintonge, Poitou, Gryenne, Dau. 
phing, — 1 were the places moſt aggtie ved 
arties 
The cities of Chdlons and Math were retaken from 
64.5.2. the hugonots, by monſieur 4s Tavares, afterwards 
mareſchal of France. The hugonot faction was v 
much ſunk on that ſide: It was better ſupporre 
in Provence, in the Zyonnois, and in the adjacent coun- 
tries, by the conduct of Mouvans, and Montbrun, and 
finn 'more, by the vivacity of the baron Jes Advers; 
who made himſelt very  enidable He was, it is 
2 ſaid, the inc of the h 8, and the i Ay" 
affirm'd, at if if he had done as much for the king, 
he had done 4gainft him, — would have procured Fer 
the mareſchal's ſtaff of Franc 
That in which theſe two meets were moſt Alike, 
was the hatred which one of them bore to the ca- 
tholicks, and the other to the hugonots, but, with 
this difference, that though neither of them would give 
quarter, Montlic's Rebe Was not attended Lich 
uch brutal and treacherous actions, as was that of the 
baron es Adrets; attions not fit to be uſed even among 
the moſt exaſperated enemies, 
This baron furpriz'd Valence and Lyons, retook ſe- 
1. 9. veral towns, which the count Ze Sura had brought un- 
_—_— the king's obedience: but the prince of Conde de- 
Aden. teſting the cruelties exerciſed by him, reproved him 
for them, and ſent M. 4 Sortbiſe to command in hie 
ſtead in the Lyonnois ; for all this was tranſacted be- 
fore the battle of Dru, This affront provoked him 
to the laſt extremity, and put him upon the thoughts of 
changing ſides : bar his defign being diſcoveted, he was. 
ſeized by Motwans, and it would, in all likelibood, 
a 
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have coſt him his life, if it had not been for che peace, ) 
that was made OO after, | 1 * 

Poitou, Languedoc and Xaintonge, were alfo the ſ p 
of war; but with different facceſs : Nor was it the | 
French alone, who had contributed to the ruin of their 
country; the allies of France, and thoſe of her neigh- 
bours, that affected to ar the moſt zealous for her 
preſervation, had no other defign but to 'aggrandize 
themſel oy e 1 

The duke of Sauoy was very intent upon the recov 
of Turin, Pigneru, and ſome other — tained bb | 
France, purſuant to the treaty of Cateau- Cambreſis, ti 
ſuch time as the king's pretenſions to ſome {fates of 
Savoy, in right of Louiſſa of Savoy, mother of Francis I. 
were cl up. This wiſe prince, who knew well 
they were afraid of him at that remedies, made 

refſing inſtances to terminate the affair, and carried Guichenon | 

bis point, Turin and the other towns were delivered — * 
to him, excepting Pignerul, Savillan and Peronſe. 
The emperor, after the example of the duke of Sutoy, te raboreur 
made a like demand ſome time after for the reſtitution additions aux 
of Metz, Tout and Verdum. The queen diverted: the Memoires da 
blow, by propoſing/a martiage between the king and 7 
Zlizabeth, daughter of Maximilian, king of the No. 
mam, and grand-daughter to the emperor, which was 
actually compleated ſome years after. 

There was no leſs reafon to be afraid of the * 
Spain: But it was upon à very different account. 
made no pretenſions to the domains of Frame; on the 
contrary, he furniſhed the * with ſome forces, which 
were preſent at the battle of Dreum, and ed 
their duty well; but Chantonay, his embaſſador, pri- 
vately incouraged the diviſion, and uſed all his appli- 
cation to foment the civil war, Vi 

All theſe reaſons inſpired the queen with a great de- 
fire for peace; but ſhe was not miſtreſs, The duke of 
Guiſe, after the battle of Dyeur, had gain'd ſuch fan 
authority, that every thing was carried in council by his 
advice, He was for taking advantage of the victory to 
ruine the rebels; and notwithſtanding the rigor of the 
ſeaſon, he inſiſted upon beſieging Orlians, the taking of 
which appeared to him the decifive blow, which woald 
carry along with it the entire deſtruction of calviniſm; 


aud accordingly the ſicge was concluded upon, Th 
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A. D. The ations which he made for ſo great an en- 
1562. terprize, diſcovered his deſign to the admiral, who had 

Wy taken up his quarters in 4a Hearſe and Solagne. He put 
a large gari ſon into the town ; and 4 Audelot his —— 
with Saint Cyr, who was governor of it, 4 Avarer, 
Duras, and Acuchauanes, undertook: the defence of it. 
4 b. 1563 As ſoon as the duke of Guiſe had diſpoſed every 
thing for the fiege ot this town, he went to join his 
army, conſiſting almoſt all of infantry ; becauſe, the 
country could afford but little forage. He re- took 
Etampes in the way, and ſome other ſmall towns, paſſed 
the river at Zaugenci, came in fight of Orleans on the 
4th of February, and incamped between Oliver and 
S. Aubin, in Sotogne. 0 ALAS ' 24 '* 2. 
A few days: after he attacked the intrenchments, 
which the beſieged had made in the ſuburbs of Porte- 
reau, which is on the other {ide the bridge of Orleans 
made himſell maſter of them, and killed ot took moſt 
of the hu re gu cg 4d a; 
He had laid his ſcheme ſo well, that notwithſtanding 
the valour of the commanders, and the reſolution ot 
the citizens and garriſon, he depended upon havin the 
town within leſs than fifteen days: But this fine proſpect, 
which preſaged a ſpeedy end of the civil war, was pre- 
vented by an unlucky accident: I mean, the aſſaſſination 
of the duke of Guiſe, whom a traytor, named Poltror, 
a young gentleman of Angaumois, wounded mor- 
tally with a. piſtol ſhot; when he returned from his 
quarters on the 18th of February in the . The 
Caſtel wound did not appear to be mortal at- firſt, but the 
L 4. C. 19, 1 were poiſon d, and the duke died ſeven days 
after. | 
This death was an irreparable loſs to religion and the 
ſtate. He was one of the greateſt men-that had long 
appeared in France, and with many virtues had very 
_ few faults, The aſſaſſin was ſeized, and ſome time after 
rter'd at/Paris, Upon his examination, he vehe- 
mently accuſed the Admiral, Theodore Beza, Feuquiores 
and ZBrion ; and all the Admiral could do, was not ſuffi- 
cient to remove the ſuſpicions, which the publick had 
of ſo black an action, and which tended very much to 
darken his reputation, 77 4 
As ſoon aw the king and queen, who were at Nlois, 
heard of the duke's misfortune, they came to the camp, 
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and this princeſs ſhew'd him much fincerer marks 4, 2 
of her grief, than ſhe had done ſome time before, 1563. 
when ſhe was much more apprehenfive of his great www 
power, than afraid of the hugonots. She declared her 
thoughts to him upon the ſituation of affairs, and 

ad viſed him to endeayour a peace, in order to remove 


the foreigners out of the kingdom. 


Both fides were well diſpoſed to embrace it. The 
fiege of Orleans was far advanced, and the 'mareſchal 
4e Briſſac had orders to finiſh it, in caſe the peace was 
not concluded. The princeſs of Conde, who had had 
the greateſt hand in perſuading her husband to the 
civil war, was at Orleans, and afraid of being taken 


there, and of ſeeing the conneſtable her priſoner wreſted 


out of her hands; in which caſe ſhe had all the reaſon 
in the world to be afraid, both of her own life and that 
of her husband's. The prince of Conde alſo was in- 
clined to 2 for the ſame reaſons, The queen was 
in hopes of governing with full authority upon a peace, 
being delivered. from the triumvirate by the death of 
the king of Navarre, the duke of Guiſe, and the ma- 
reſchal de S. Andre. Thus all fides concurring in the 
ſame view, a conference was held, and a peace at laſt 
concluded, 
The chief articles were, That the hugonots ſhould 
be allowed a meeting in every bayliwick without the 
towns, and one or two within thoſe towns, of which 
they were actually maſters: But that they ſhould not 
ks uſe of the churches either for their devotions or 
aſſemblies, | 
That all hugonot gentlemen having high juriſdicti-Edit du Roy 
on, or a tenure by knights ſervice, ould be at liberty to m_ 2 
exerciſe their religion in their houſes with their vaſſals, Nas 1563. & 
That the pretended reformed religion ſhould, in no enregiſtre au 
reſpect, be practi ſed in the city of Paris, or in the — 1 
provoſtſhip. Thus far was ſtipulated upon the article mn 
of religion, 
The remaining articles were, That all the foreign 
foldiers ſhould ſpeedily depart France ; and that the | 
towns taken by the hugonots ſhould be reſtored to the 
king ; and that the king ſhould grant a general pardon, 
That the heads of the hugonot party ſhould not, 
upon pain of death, make any future treaty with 
foreigners, nor levy money of the king's ſubjeAts, 
Vox, IV. D The 


* 


A D. The edi& which the king publiſhed upon this 

1563. ſubject, was, after great oppoſition, regiſtred at Paris, 

Vaud in the other parliaments. 

The admiral uſed all his endeavours to croſs the 
negotiation, the fucceſs.. of which tended to degrade 
him from the high rank he held among his party, 
which he had very much ſtrengthned in Narmanay, 
whither he had repaired, and made himſelf maſter 
of Caen, the molt conſiderable town, next to Roan, in 
the whole province: But the prince of Conde having 
frankly declared, that he would abandon the hugo- 
nots, if they refuſed the accommcdation ; and having 
laid before the admiral, the opportunities which his 

quality of prince of the blood gave him, of protecting 
the hugonots, when he ſhould be reſtored to a ſear 
in. the king's council, which was promiſed him in the 
lace of the late king of Navarre his brother, that 

d was under a neceſſity of ſubmitting. 

As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, the conneſtable 
and the prince of Conde were ſet at liberty, and this 
g 4 himſelf, upon the admiral's arrival, preſented 
im to the queen. Orleans was reſtored into the 
> king's hands; and it appeared that the prince of Conde 
acted loud ſide for the reſtitution of the other revolted 
towns, which were ſurrendred by their commauders 
upon the orders which he ſent them, He alſo dif- 
miſſed the Germans, 
The queen took the advantage of this happy diſ- 
2 ea in which ſhe found the prince of Conde, and 
aving greatly commended him for the readineſs and 
zeal he had ſhewn for the tranquillity of the ſtate ; ſhe. 
made a propoſal to him of befieging Havre, and 
driving the Fng/iſh out of it, He conſented : But firſt 
they deſired the ro of England to withdraw her 
troops, fince ſhe had herſelf declared by a publick 
inſtrument, when the war began, that ſhe had placed 
a garriſon there for no other reafon, but to preſerve 
ir for the king, 

She had never any intention to ſurrender it, and up- 
on the demanding it, ſhe anſwer'd, That the treaty of 
— was not performed, inaſmuch asCalais 
had not been reſtored to her after the time appointed, 
nor the equivalent, promiſed in caſe of — : 

| an 
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and that therefore, ſhe ſhould keep Havre, till ſuch 4, D. 
time as this article of the treaty ſhould be executed, 1563. 
She began the firſt hoſtilities, by detajning Part 42 www 
Foix embaſlador of France in Eigland, by 1eizing all 
the French ſhips ia her ports, and by giving orders to 
her privateers to take all the merchant-ſhips, as well 
thoſe belonging to the catholicks as the calviniſts. 

As they foreſaw this conduct of queen Elizabeth, 
they had made preparations for the ſiege of Havre, 
while they waited for her anſwer; The catholick and 
hugonot troops ſoon drew up with ſo much concert, 
that they ſeemed to have laid afide their mutual 
averſion for each other, to think only of the common 

ood of the country, N EF | 

The mareſchals of Zrifac and of Montmorenci, and p 
the conneſtable, who were to command the army, re- 
paired thither, and were join'd a few days after by 
the 71 of Conde. The queen thought propet that 


/ 
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g the king himſelf ſhould be preſent at this expedition, 

1 as well as his brother Henry duke of Anjou. as, 

The fiege began on the 2oth of Fly. The earl of 

P Warwick commanded a garriſon there of 6000 Men ; 

4 for he had abandoned all the other towns to preſerve 

j this. But the diſeaſes in the garriſon made great 

. havock among the men, and the conneſtable having 

— immediately ſeized Vitenval, from whence the freſh 

c water came into the town, where the Eugliſb had not 

4 taken care to fill the ciſterns, they were greatly 

4 ſtreightned. 1 | 

| The conneſtable, notwithſtanding his natural ſloth, 

4 briskly purſued the attack, and in the ſpace of eight 
days, forced the earl of Warwick to capitulate. To) 

ſt or three days after the place was ſurrendred, came a 

5 fleet of 60 fail to ſuccour them. The reſt of the 6000 

; men that compoſed the garriſon, near half of which 

d were deſtroy' d, returning into England, carried the 

* plague with them, which in the ſingle city of London, 
in the ſpace of one year, carried off about 21313 

P- perſons, | 

of The king, at his return from the ſiege of Have; uemoites de 

fs being entred into his 14th year, the queen had himftdrav,l.s, 

ed, declared a major in the parliament of Roan, with the“ “ 

f 4 uſual ceremonies; which was very much reſented by 


that of Paris, in which theſe ſolemn acts, relating to 
01 3 D 2 the 4 
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A. D. the perſon of the kings had beenuſually tranſacted z but 
- 1563. the queen looked upon this as a very urgent affair, 
ud had no regard to the remonſtrances of the deputies 
of the parliament of Paris upon that occaſion. Be- 
fides, ſhe was well enough pleaſed with an opportunity 
'of mortifying them ; becauſe that after the troubles, 
they had ſometimes taken more authority upon them 
than was proper, 

However a method was conſider'd of for making 

| peace with England, that the king being now become 
a major, might be able, without difficulty, to re- 
eſtabliſh tranquillity in his kingdom: But to come 
at it the eaſier, they affected a diſregard to it, and 
acted upon certain occaſions in ſuch a manner as might 
let Zizaberh ſee they were not afraid of her. 

The deſign ſucceeded, Throgmorton and Smith, 
whom Zlizabcth had ſent embaſſadors to Fance during 
the ſiege of Havre without a paſs, had been ſtopp'd by 
wo of repriſals for this princeſs's putting M. Je Foix 
embaſſador of France, under an arre(t, She had ordere 
Smith to let them know, that ſhe was not averſe to 

the nee. Upon this overture, which he made to 
ſe 


Memoi es de M. e Caſtelnau Mauviſſiere, they entred into a nego- 
Sr. r tiation. he . 1 Key held at Troye. © 
| difficulties, which aroſe upon the article of Calais, 
and ſeveral other affairs, which fell out unexpeRedly 

Ai de 4. court, delayed the matter till the xxth of April in 


N Nager in which the peace was at laſt con- 
LeanadT +, cluded, withofit any mention of the reſtitution of 
Calais. It was only ſaid in general, that the rights and 
pretenſions, which the king of France and the queen 
of England might have reſpectively, ſhould remain 
intire as they were, | 
elnau was ſent to Elizabeth to ſettle ſome diffi- 
culties, which he effected, and the peace was pro- 
claimed in Fng/and as it had been in France. This 
lord, upon his return, defired the king, in the name 
of the queen of Hugland, to accept of the order of 
the garter, which he received with pleaſure, and ſome - 
time after had the collar ſent him by the hands of 
my lord Hunſdon. * 
The queen was pleaſed to ſee matters take ſo good 
a turn ; but ſhe was not wholly free from all cauſes 
of diſquiet; a thouſand incidents which it was im- 
n e 
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ble {or her to fore-ſee, might renew the averſion 4 77. 
of the two parties, and awaken the ambition of the 1 563. 
heads, whole turbulent A nh was well ac- Ay 
quainted with. The firſt difficulty ſhe met with, 
proceeded from the catholicks, | 
Some time after the court returned from the ſiege 
of Havre to Paris, Anne of Eſte, ſiſter to Alphonſus 
duke of Ferrara, the duke of Guiſe's widow, and' 
her three ſons, the eldeſt of which, Henry, had already 
been initiated in the art of war at the ſiege of Orleans, 
came to the Louvre, attended with a great number of 
friends and domeſticks, all in mourning, and being 
introduced, threw themſelves at the king's feet, de- 
manded, juſtice upon the authors of the late duke's 
murder, and urged. the moſt —— motives to 
by the cries of the 
Pariſians, who flock'd together in crowds to this 
ſpectacle, and join'd in requiring ſatisfaction ſor the 
death of that zealous — religion 
The king in the fſurprize, and amidſt the tumult, yay, Ls, 
which was little leſs than a ſedition, anſwered in ge- 18 
neral, That it was his fixed intention not to ſuffer ſo 
heinous a crime to go unpuniſhed, and that juſtice © 
ſhould be done them in proper time and place, 
This anſwer, general as it was, could not fail of 
alarming the admiral and his friends, and the more, 
becauſe the ducheſs of Gniſe and her children had, in 
their requeſt to the king, plainly pointed him out. 
Accordingly the admiral thought it was to no pur- 
ſe to difſemble, that he plainly perceived it was 
im they aimed at; and as the ducheſs preſſed to 
have the judges named, he declared, that he was 
ready to undergo his tryal, The difficulty lay in 
chooſing a bench, that might be agreeable to both . 
parties, Each fide began with challenging the jury, 4. wy 
which gave the king an opportunity of ſuſpending an liers Eveque 
affair, which could not be decided without dangerous 5 a 
conſequences, He declared, he would take cognizance Hanes gte 
of it himſelf, and examine it at his leiſure, for that du 19 Nov, 
he had matters of greater moment upon his hands 3. 
at preſent, and ſuch as concerned the welfare and 
tranquillity of the ſtate, | | 
It appears by a letter * of the queen mother to the · ped jun; 
biſhop of Rennes, reſident at the emperor's court, that 12. 1564, 
2 D 3 | one 
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A, D, one of thoſe, who had the greateſt ſhare in kindling 
1562. this new combuſtion, was Chautonai the Spaniſh em- 
* A baſador at the court of France, He maintained a 
A cloie corre ſpondence with the houſe of Guiſe, who, 
eſpecially after the death of the late duke, turned all 
their views and contrivances, to procure an intereſt 
with the k ing of Hpain and the holy fee, The cardi- 
nal of Lorraine, who was at the head of this family, 
and depended very much upon the young duke for 
the ſupport of it, was particularly Gflicieous to con- 
tinue in favour with theſe two powers, He was then 
at the cocncil of Trent, which broke up in December 
this ſame year 1563. Several matters, which pre- 
ceded the renewing of this council, and othgrs that 
paſſed at that time, or followed it, relating to France, 
ought not to be omitted in this hiſtory : I ſhall there. 
fore reſume that ſubje&, and lay the particulars before 
you ina few words, 
As ſoon as pope Pius IV. was ſeated in the chair of 
faint Peter, one of his firſt concerns was to convene 
ain the council of Trent, which had been fo, long 
uſpended by the wars that broke out between France 
© Spain, He ſurmounted ſeveral unexpected difti- 
culties, as well with regard to the emperor as the kings 
of France and Spain, and the council was opened in 
January 1562. | 
Four months after M. 4e Lanſac the French em- 
baſſador arrived at the council, having for aſſiſtants 
Arnaud Ferrier, judge of the court of inqueſts in the 
parliament of Paris, and Guy de Fanr de Pibrac, 
chief juſtice of Toulouſe. There happen'd, moreover, 
ſeveral diſputes, which greatly embaraſſed the pope 
and legates ; however, the twentieth, twenty-firſt, and 
twenty-ſecond ſeſſions were held, this laſt on the ſe- 
venteenth of September, anno. 1562, upon the doctrine 
of the ſacrifice ot the maſs, At length the cardinal of 
Lorraine, attended with the biſhops and dactors of 
France, arrived at Trent on the thirteenth of November, 
where he was received with extraordinary marks of 
honour, and ten days after open'd his orders in council 
with a ſpeech, in which his judgment, capacity and 
eloquence appeared in all their luſtre, and raiſed the 
admiration of the whole aſſembly, | 


There 
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There was room to believe, that matters being ſo 4 2 

far advanced, moſt of the doctrines examined and 1963. 
decided, and the points of reformation in a great. 


, laſt in the months of November and December. 
Theſe delays were cauſed” by ſeveral unex} 
D incidents, which have no relation to the ſubject Lam 
upon ; however,” I ſhall juſt mention the principal one, 
; which was a conteſt, in which the ancient rights of 
, the crown of France were not a little concerned: It 
. began ſeveral years before, and was dever perfectly 
- decided till our own times. I mean the diſpute in re- 
lation to the precedency of the French above the Spaniſh 
f embaſſador. 145 7; 09 01 
- France had been in poſſeffion of this privilege time 
4 out of mind, and in all the courts of Euroße. Charles V. 
0 himſelf, when he was no more than king of Spain, 
* never pretended to diſpute it with Francis I. It is 
8 true, indeed, that when he came to be emperor, his 
n embaſſadors always took place of thoſe ob France ; 
but not as embaſſadors of Sin; for that was only as 
— embaſſadors of the emperor. | "or aA 
8 When Philip II. came to the crown of Spain, he 
e made an attempt upon this prerogative of the kings 
7 of France. The firſt conteſt jm” — at Venice, where 
ry Francis e Noailles biſhop of Acqs embaſſador of 
e France, ſtood ſtiffly upon the right of the king his 
d maſter, and Vargas the Shaniſi embaſſador was intirely 
3 caſt in this affair: Nor did he meet with any better 
e ſucceſs at Rome, whither he was afterwards ſent u 
of an embaſſy. Philip de Babon de la Bourdaiſiere biſhop 
pf of Angouleme the French embaſſador at Rome, kept 
1, poſſeſſion alſo of his right there. | 
of The king of Spain, who ſaw that France ſtood in 
il need of his aſſiſtance againſt the hugonots, was in 
id hopes that this crown would not quarrel with him for 
16 a mere point of honour, The earl of Luna, his em- 
baſſador at the council, had orders to go as far as 
poſſible in paining this advantage, to endeayour at 
ro | 


meaſure reſolved upon, the arrival of the h 
biſhops would have forwarded the concluſion of the 
council: But the event was quite contrary. The twenty- 
third ſeſſion, which had ar firſt been fixed to the twelfth 
of November, was, by means ot ſeveral prorogations, 
not held till the fifteenth! of uy following, and the two 


4 
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IJ D. leaſt to obtain an equality with the embaſſador of 
= 4 France, but to act however with moderation, and to 
do nothing that might might tend to make a breach 
with the pope, the council, or the king of France. 
When the carl of Luna was juſt upon his arrival at 
Trent, the legates received an order from the pope to 
contrive a temper and expedient for the occaſion. Ac- 
—_ they treated with the French embaſſadors, 
and made ſeveral ls to them, As firſt, That 
they ſhould keep the places which they had 'till then 
poſſeſſed next the laical embaſſadors of the emperor, 
and that the Spaniſy embaſſador ſhould fit on the 
other fide next the ecclefiaſtick embaſſadors of the 
ſame prince: . That he ſhould have a ſeparate 
place in the middle of the hall _—_— to the legates, 
as the embaſſador of Portigal had in the council under 
Julius III. to accommodate a like difference with the 
embaſſador of the king of Hungary. 
To this the French embaſſadors anſwered imme- 
diately, That they did not come there to make innova- 
tions ; that the ancient cuſtoms ought to be obſerved; 
and that if there was any attempt made to alter them, 
they had orders from the king their maſter, to quit 
the council with all the French biſhops. 
After ſo reſulute and expreſs an anſwer, the cardinal 
of Mantua ask d them, Whether, in caſe the SSaniſ7 
embaſſador, to _ an end to the diſpute, ſhould ſeat 
himſelf below all the embaſſadors, they would compel 
, him totake a more honourable place? This unexpected 
| queſtion ſurprized the embaſſadors of France, who 
anſwered,” That they would conſider of it, and thus 
the conference broke up. | 

The embaſſadors, upon deliberation, ſtood to their 
firſt anſwer, vis. That there ought to be no innovation. 
The legates in vain perſuaded the cardinal of Lorraine, 
who was much inclined to temper, to preſs them upon 
this head, and their conduct was approved at the court 
of France. 

The cardinal of Lorraine, who, as well in regard 
to his own private intereſts, as thoſe of the kingdom, 
was afraid of a rupture between the two kings, and 
was ambitious of the honour of deciding a difference 
of that conſequence by his mediation, did not ceaſe to 
lollicit the embaſſadors of France, to abate W 
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of their pretenſions, repreſenting to them, that pro- J. Y. 


vided they were placed next after the emperor's am- 
baſſadors, the king's honour was not much concern d, 
whether the Spaniſi ambaſſador had the ſame privi- 
lege or not; that the king had, and would hereafter 
have need of the king of Hypain's aſſiſtance againſt the 
rebels ; and that it was neceſſary, for. the welfare of 
the kingdom, not to exaſperate this prince; that if 
this diſpute was not ended, the council myſt unavoid- 
ably be diſſolved, and all the odium and miſchief of 
uch an action wou'd be imputed to France, in all the 


courts of Europe, and afford room for renewing all 


the old calumnies that had been ſpread abroad againſt 
the queen's intentions, and her religion. In a word, 
he diſcours'd them with ſo much force and ſtrength 
of argument, that they conſented to allow the Spa- 
niſp ambaſſador the ſeparate place above-mention'd, 


upon condition that ir ſhould be no precedent for the 


chapels and other aflemblies, at which the ambaſſa- 
dors were uſed to aſſiſt. q 

This accommodation drew great applauſes upon the 
cardinal 4e Lorraine, and cauſed much joy to the le- 
gates, The earl of Luna — entered into 
the council, and having made his 2 upon the arti- 
cle of precedency, that the place he was going to take, 
ſnould be no prejudice to the king his maſter; he 
ſeated bimſelf oppoſite to the legates by the table of 
the ſecretary to the council. 


1563. 


The Sieur de Ferrier, one of the French embaſſa- pyvicin: 


doro, made alſo his proteſt upon this innovation, and hiſt. concil; | 


declared, That it had been conſented to only for the Trident. L 


good of the church, and to prevent a miſunderſtand- * 


ing between the two kings. | 

he danger of theſe conceſſions, which the French 
had plainly toreſeen, is, that they are commonly abuſed 
by thoſe to whom to whom they are granted, and re- 
garded as an introduction to obtain ſomething more 
than was at firſt yielded to them. 


I, C. . 1 


This was the very caſe in the affair before us. The 


embaſſadors of France had only conſented to allow the 
Shaniſo embaſſador a ſeparate place in the council: 
But the earl of Luna made very preſſing inſtances to 
the pope and the legates for the ſame privilege in the 
other aſſemblies, that at leaſt there might appear go 
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A. D. be no inequality between him and the embaſſadors of 

1663. Fance. The pope, who look'd upon the king of Spain; 
WAY as the only prince that was capacitated by his great 
power to ſupport the catholick religion, which was 
either intirely loſt, or dangerouily attacked in the other 
ſtates of Europe, yielded, at laſt; for fear of offending 
him, and ordered the legates to give the carl of Luna 
ſatisfaction. TER 1521 

It was upon 8. 2 that the affair was to be 
put in execution at maſs, The point in queſtion was 
the ceremony of incenſe and the pax, which it was the 
cuſtom to preſent to the embaſſadors of France before 
thoſe of Spain ; the expedient, which the pope had 

hought of, was to preſent them to the embaſſadors of 
both crowns at the ſame time. Vat: 

The matter was kept very ſecret, and it was reſo]- 
ved, that, befides the ordinary officers, ſome other 
clerks ſhould come into the ſacriſty, who moving for- 
ward at the ſame time with the former, ſhould fo or- 
der their proceſſion, that the incenſe and the pax 
might be preſented at the ſame time to the embaſſa- 
dors of France and Spain. : | 

As the French knew, that the Spaniſh embaſſador 
was to aſſiſt at maſs, they were very intent upon ob- 
ſerving what paſſed, and perceiving that a place was 
prepared, without the rank of embaſſadors, below the 
, cardinals ſeats ; they ſent for the maſter of the cere- 
monies, and inquired, Whom it was for? who an- 
ſwered, For the earl of Lung. They proceeded to 

geſtion him about the incenſe and the pax, and he 
confeſſed the deſign, 

Upon theſe anſwers there aroſe ſuch a prodigious 
diſturbance, that the biſhop of Aoſt, who was celebra. 
ting maſs, was obliged to break off, The embaſſadors 
of France ſent the maſter of the ceremonies to the le- 

ates to complain of the attempt. The cardinal '4e 
ains, who was near the legates, told them, that 

the embaſſadors of France had an expreſs order, in 
caſe of any ſuch attempt, to appeal to the council, and 
againſt the pope, as a ſimoniacal intruder; 

nay, he went ſo far, as to declare, That the court of 
Francs had letters under his own hand to prove it: 
and that the king, with all his kingdom, would ſepa- 
rate 
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rate themſelves from the communion of Nome, till 4. Y. 


ſuch time as another pope had done him juſtice. 


A diſcourſe of this importance, from the onal of . | 


a cardinal,” whoſe known intereſt it was to keep mea- 
ſures with the pope and the king of Spain, and who 
had actually done ſo to that time, aſtoniſhed the le- 
gates; and they agreed * a conference. Cardinal 
Maayuce's propoſal was followed, who, to avoid giving 


ocſence, adviſed, That neither the pax nor incenie 


ſnould be pre ſented to any body that day; no, not 
even to the legates themſelves. Maſs was continued, 
and ſcarcely finiſhed, when the Spaniſh embaſſador 
went out before all the reſt, as he had done the firſt 
time that he aſſiſted at the council, in order to avoid 
all diſputes about precedency. | 

Bur the remedy, how uſeful ſoever it was at that 
time, did by no means cure the diſeaſe; | It was not 
long, before there would be a like occaſion for ſcandal, 
both at Rome and at Trent. The pope ſaw his diffi- 
culties increaſe, by letters which he had received from 
the courts of France and Spain. He delayed as long 
as he could, but having promiſed to decide the mat- 
ter by Whitſontide, he declared for the. ancient uſage, 
and for a conformity to the practice during the reign 
of Charles the V. before he was made emperor, with- , 
out prejudice to the right of the parties concerned; 
and every thing was tranſacted on Whirſungay, to the 
ſatisfaction of the French einbaſſador. | 

The other courts followed the example of that at 
Rome, and the republick of Venice, whenſoever the 
Spaniſh embaſſadors were diſpoſed to make any new 
attempts of that nature, This however, did not hin- 
der them from frequently endeavouring it, but all 
their deſigns proved abortive by the 2 of the 
embaſſadors of France. [hy 

The laſt attempt was in the year 1661, upon the 
Swediſh embaſſador's publick entry into London, where 
the baron Je Batreville, embaſſador of Spain, atten- 
ded with two thouſand men, inſulted the count # F- 
firade, They were upon the point of declaring war, 


| which had but juſt been made an end of by the mar- 


riage of the king, But the king of Spain gave the 
king all the ſatis faction he defired, oe 


He 
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A.-D. He conſented to call the baron 4+ Batreville from 
1563. England, to ſend an order to all bis embaſſadors at 
A the other courts, not to aſſiſt at any ceremony in pre- 


You have 


this Medal at 


ſence of thoſe of France ; and charged the marquis 4 
Fuentes, his embaſſador extraordinary, to acquaint the 
king with theſe particulars at his firſt audience. 

did ſo on the 24th of March, An. 1662, in pre. 
ſence of all the foreign miniſters, of the princes of the 
blood, of the officers of the crown, and of the whole 
court 


The king anſwered in theſe terms: I am ell 
Pleaſed with the declaration you have mae in the name 
75 the king your maſter, becauſe it uill oblige me to 

ive in friendſhip with him. 1-46 

Afterwards, the marquis 4 la Fuentes withdrawing, 
the king addrefled himſelf to the pope's nuncio, and 
all the foreign. miniſters, in the foliowing manner, 
Ton have heard the declaration of the Spani 2 
dor; I deſire you to acquaint your maſters with it, that 
they know, that the catholick king has ordered all 
his embaſſadors to give place to mine upon all orca- 


$, 

Pos ended this great affair, which had been in 
hand for above an age : and the better to preſerve the 
memory of ſo authentick and important an act, a ve 
beautiful medal was ordered afterwards to be ſtruc 
with the repreſentation of the Saniſo embaſlador's 
audience upon it. 

The king is deſcribed ſtanding upon it before his 
chair of ſtate, attending to the declaration of the em- 


| - As baſſador, in preſence of all this. illuſtrious aſſembly. 
reign of Upon the medal are theſe Latin words, Jus ya mcGE- 
Louis XIV. „END GALLO Ass ER TUM; that is, The right of 


— aſſerted to France. And on the reyerſe, 


16 ANOR U EXCUSATIO cox Au xxx. LEG, PR, 


M. DC, LxII; which ſignifies, Satisfaftion given by 


the Spaniards in preſence of thirty miniſters of different 
inces, an. 1662. From that time there was no more 
diſpute between the miniſters of the two crowns, , 
But to return to the council of Trent. The carl of 
Luna continued to have his ſeparate ſeat, and. the 
embaſſadors of France to preſerve the place which 
they had taken next the embaſſadors of the emperor, 
as it had been agreed, as 
ter 
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After this great difference was accommodated, there 4. D. 
was all the reaſon in the world to expect a ſpeedy and 1563. 
happy end of the council; the holy ſee and the moſt 
— 2 chriſtian princes, ſeeming all to concur in and 
aim at this point; when the pope and the legates at- 
tempted three things, which had like to have ruined 
the whole deſign. | 

Firſt, among the matters prepared for the 24th 
ſeſſion, one of the principal articles related to eccleſi- 


| aſtical immunities in all chriſtian ſtates, This point 


of reformation tended to enlarge the pope's authority 
every where to a vaſt extent, and to ſet very narrow 
limits to that of princes over all church-men. | 
The embaſſadors of moſt of the princes ſtrenuouſſy 
oppoſed it, and the French embaſſador more vigo- 
rouſly than all the reſt ; I mean, the Sieur 4 Ferrer. 
For M. 4e Lanſac was returned to France, and Pibrac 
was gone to Venice, Du Ferrier made a warm ſpeech 
upon the occaſion, and when he had finiſhed, was de- Pelavicino, 
ſed by the preſident legate to withdraw, that they +23 c. 1. 
might conſider of a proper anſwer, As he was depart- 
ing, he told them, That they might give him what 
anſwer they pleaſed, hg ſhould not. concern himſelf 
much about it. And accordingly, he never appeared 
in council after ; and went, in a ſhort time, to join 
Pibrac, his colleague at Venice. : 
The conſequence of this ſpeech, and of the embaſ. wid. cap. 4. 
ſador's retreat, was, that the legates proceeded with 
more prudence and caution upon a matter of this nicety, 
and very much qualified it afterwards. | 
The ſecond thing was the condemnation of ſome 
French biſhops, who were looked upon at Rome, as 
favourers of the new hereſies. Of this number was 
the cardinal Je Chatillon, and ohn de Monti uc, biſhop Leute du 
of Valence. The pope pronounced ſentence of depoſi- zourdaifiere, 
tion againſt ſome of them, and of ſuſpenſion againſt date du 25 
others, on the 2oth of October. 3 
The third thing was the citation of Jane queen of 
Navarre, who openly profeſſed hereſy. This princeſs 
was allowed the term of fix months to appear before 
the holy ſee; was to be looked upon as a convict, if 
ſhe refuſed to come, her eſtates to be declared forfeited, | 
and herſelf ſubje& to all the penalties provided by gil, ein. 1; 
the canons againſt hereticks, The pope's intention 23, C 6, 
; | was 
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A. D. was to have ſentence pronounced againſt her in the 
my council : But the legates diverted — from that de- 
ig by repreſenting the dangerous conſequences of 

a luch a procedure. | 7 
This news being carried to the court of France, the 
king ſent M. 4 Oyſel, knight of the order, to the pope, 
Lettre de la to complain of theſe proceedings, and t6 repreſent to 
Reine 'E-him, that he had acted contrary to the concordate, in 
eque de , 
Rennes date condemning the French prelates, according to which, 
dur Decem. the biſhops of France were not to be judged at Rome, 
1563- but in France, by commiſſaries appointed by the holy 
ſee; and with regard ro the queen of Navarre, that 
in her perſon, they had violated the moſt ſacred rights 
of ſovereigns, who held their power immediately from 


God; befides the particular injury done to the king, in | 


_— of the ſtates of this princeſs, moſt of which 

were held of the crown of France. No farther pro- 
greſs was made at Rome, upon theſe two articles ; 
and the pope contented himſelf with excommunicat- 
ing the queen of Navarre, which ſhe gave her ſelf no 
great trouble about. 

The cardinal of Lorraine uſed all his endeavours to 
perſuade the two French embaſſadors to return to the 
council, but to no purpoſe, However, he applied him- 
ſelf to procure an end to it, as he had promiſed the 

0. | 
. ly the council broke up very quietly, on 
the 4th of December, an. 1563. having been open'd 
in 1545. and continued during this interval at ſeve- 
ral times. Nothing now remained but to get it re- 
ceived in the ſeveral ſtates of chriſtendom. 

It was received in Portugal, at Venice, and ſome 
time after in the ſtates of Hain. The emperor re- 
fuſed to-publiſh it in his territories. The cardinal of 
Lorraine's arrival in Fance, upon whom the pope had 
very much depended for bringing about this affair, 

Lettre de was of no ſervice, The attorney general declared, 
5 That in points of doctrine, they were bound to ſtand 
Orlen 4 to the decifions of the council; but that there were 
I Evtque de ſo many articles contrary to the liberties of the Galli- 
10 1 li, can church, in the decrees for reformation, that they 
1564, could not be received without overturning the conſti- 
- tution of the kingdom. Matters ftopp'd here; and as 

the ſame reaſons drawn from the liberties of the Galli- 


can 
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ing 
me, the beſt part of the year 1564. and in divers places, 4.D.1 564 
zoly during a journey which the King and queen made in- 
that to ſeveral provinces of the kingdom. 
phts The chict motive, which the queen propoſed to her 
rom ſelf in this journey, was to have a perſoual inſi ght 
, in into the ſtate of the provinces, in order to provide a 
rich . for the diſorders of moſt — and to 
2 proper precautions againſt the ri tumulta, 
es; and ſeditions, which the —— animofity of the ca- 
cat- tholicks and 8 againſt cach other, rendered 
no almoſt inevitable: Bur the b ts ſuſpected her of 
other views, and were greatly diſturbed at it. 
to They imagined that ſhe was upon à league with 
the the king of Spain, and the other catholick princes, to 
Foo exterminate, by their means, calviniſm out of the 
the kingdom ; nor were their ſuſpicions without 
Theſe prince's minifters were continually arriving at 
on court, and ſeem d to act in concert; and it is certain, 
nd that they bad a commiſſion from their maſters, to per- 
voy ſuade the queen to emer into a league with 
re againſt the prote ſtants of France. The common mo- 
tive of them all was the preſervation of religion in 
Wert the kingdom, beſi des which, if we except the pope, 
re- they had alſo their own particular intereſts in view. 
| of The king uf Spain was apprebenfive, left the hu- 
nad gonots of France, if let alone, ſhould fi thoſe 
air, of the Zow-Countries, who began to in ſeve- 
ed, ral places. Befides, be thought it a marter of conſi- 
ind derable advantage ro his ftates, that France ſhould 
ere not enjoy too great a tranquillity, The , who Lee de u 


111 had lately renewed his inſtances for the reſtitution of —4 ad, 


"ey Metz, Tau, and Verdun, look d upon a civil war in Rennes de- 
ſti- France, as a mcans to arrive at this end; and the . 4 2. Per. 
48 duke of Savoy was in hopes, by the fame methode. a 
lli- to recover, with more caſc, rhe rowns which the French 
ſtill 
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A. D. ſtill kept poſſeſſion of in Piedmont. Their 2 
3564. were back d by the cardinal 4e Lorraine, who look d 
upon their zeal and agreement in this affair with 
pleaſure. His deſire of revenging the duke his bro 
ther's death, and the hopes that he had entertain'd, 
of ſeeing the young duke his nephew in time at the 
head of the catholick party, provok'd his hatred 
againſt the hugonots; for this was a point, which he 
could not well come at, without the aſſiſtance obs fo- 
* princes. 
ut the queen, who was too ſagacious to fall into 
theſe ſnares, had fix'd a reſolution, and laid it down as a 
ſettled principle ot her conduct, to enter into no war, at 
leaſt till ſuch time as ſhe found herſelf in a condition 
to oppreſs the hugonot party with eaſe, and to exter- 
minate them without any foreign aſſiſtance: but as 
yet — were too ſtrong and powerful to be fo eaſily 
_ ed. | 
Memoites de The king was gone to Fontainbieau, at the begin- 
e ning of the year, where the pope's nuncio and the 
envoys of the other princes, offer d him the aſſiſtance 
of their maſters againſt the hugonots. This young 
prince, being throughly inſtructed by the queen his 
mother, anſwer'd them in terms of great acknowledg- 
. ment, and aſſured them of his attachment to the ca- 
tholick religion; but declared, That he could not 
think of ſeeing the blood of ſo many of his own ſub- 
jets ſpilt ; that he would endeavour to find out ſome 
ſofter methods to reclaim the minds of thoſe that 
were aſtray ; and that this was the motive he 
propoſed to himſelf in the journey that he was going 
to make throughout his kingdom, 

From Fontarnbleau the king went to make his 
entry at Sent, and afterwards at Troye, where he left 
orders for the concluſion of the peace with Buglamd, 
the particulars of which I have mention'd above, and 
this affair was terminated ſoon after. : 

About the end of March he came to Nancy, where 
he receiv'd the news of the death of the mareſchal 4e 
2 ac, 1 ſtaff 22 to —— de Bour- 

illon. e pretence o ourney to Nancy was 
the ceremony ofthe baptiſm of; Henry ſon of the duke 
of Lorraine and Claudia of France; but the true 

was an interview with the king of the Ro- 
| | mans, 
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$1415, which the 


queen mother was very defirous of, 4. D. 


but could not obtain, She made ſome overtures to 1564. 
ſeveral princes of Germany, to r in a pro 


miſe not to ſoment the revolts of the hugonots in 
France, and offer d them on condition 
of compliance. The duke Triemberg, the count 
ine of the Rlise, and Welſgang duke of Deux- 
= 2 — nr A x — 
aſſiſt the Fr i were 
lowed the liberty of — ks edicts. 
22 00 
and a ince ot 

—.— the yeatees, ———ů— 2s: fcilt the 
with a certain nu of troops upon occaſion. 

From Nancy the king went to Dijon. Till then 
found the catholick parry much ſtronger than that of 
the hugonors : But he diſcover'd it to be quite other- 
wiſe when he paſſcd through Lyonnais, Denpbine, 
and Langue dec, where moiſt of the inhabitants had 
been perverted during the civil wars, 

Upon this the embaſſadors, who were in the retinue 
of the court, took occafion to renew their inſtances 
for the league againſt the hugonots, but could obtain 
nothing: howeyer, the queen, to give ſore proof of 
her attachment to the ancient relig'on, procured 2 
new edict of the king, in the beginning of « 
by way of explication to the laſt edict of pacification, 
to which were added ſeveral modifying clauſes, which 
greatly offended the hugonots, and in particular the 
23 who wrute to the king to complain of 
them. 


This new edict paſſed at RonſBion, a houſe of the . 39: 
count of _—_— ne, where alſo the ki — 


made another very remarkable ordinance, by whic : 


he fixed the commencement of the year on the firſt of 
January, which had begun at Eafter, time out of 
mind, in Fance, a matter of great inconveni by 
reaſon of the moveableneſs of that feaſt ; and this 
ſtyle has been followed ever fince, The duke and 
ducheſs of Savoy, the king's aunt, made him a viſit 
at that place, and the conferences which they had with 
the queen were a freſh cauſe of uncafineſs to the 
hugonots, y 
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A. D. Theking from Daußbhins to Provence, from 
1564. Provence to Languedoc, and from Zirguedee to Guy- 


u.,; continually peſter'd with petitions from the hu- 


| _ the catholicks, mo 2 the GR 
againſt the 2 no very favourable prognoſtic 
tor the tranquillity of the . 

de his entry at Hourdeaux on the ninth of 
April, and from thence continued his journey to Ba- 
anne, where ſuch things were tranſacted, as gave the 
onots more occaſion for diſquiet than ever. 

he queen of Fpary came thither with the duke of 
Ava, and ſeveral conferences were held, the ſecret of 
which was never perfeAly known: But the hugonots 
of France, and thoſe of the Low-Comntries, ſeem d 
always to be perſwaded that their ruin was contriv'd 
upon that occaſion ; and this perſwafion haſten'd the 
revolt of the latter, and determined thoſe of France 
to enter into a ſtrict alliance with them, and to renew 


Calielnew, 1. that which they had made ſome years before with the 


yeen of England, and ſome proteſtant princes of 
ermany. 

The court having purſued their journey through 
Angoumots, Xaintonge, the country of Aunix, and Poi- 
tou, arrived at Angers, and croſſing Bleſois, they went 
to Moulins in Bourbonmois, In the beginning of the 
following year, the deputies of the parliaments, and 
other courts of Fance, had orders to aſſemble there, 
for reſtoring the authority and adminiſtration of the 
laws, in which the king was alſo reſolved to proceed, 
as the had endeavoured' every where, to reſtore the 
ſituat on of religion, He made a remarkable ordi- 
nance there in relation to- this particular, and had his 
thoughts upon another affair of great importance to 


the tranquillity of the ſtate. 


This affair was the reconciliation of the houſe of 
Guiſe, with that of the admiral. It was agreed, that 
this lord ſhould declare upon oath, That he had no 
hand in the death of the duke of Guiſe and that the 
princes of the houſe of Guiſe ſhould be content with 
this ſatifsaction. And the matter was made up ac- 
cordingly. Bur hiſtorians differ very much in the cir- 
cumſtances of this accommodation : however, it was 
too plain by what followed, that the reconciliation was 
all pretence and diſguiſe, the 
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The advantage which the king and queen reap'd, 
by their 228 through the kingdom, was A — 
certain and diſtinet xnowledge of the ſtate of the pro- 
vinces; but it tended alſo to augment their uncafi- 
nels, through the great difficulties that/occurr'd in re- 
medying ſo man diſorders, and very far were they 


on by the heads of the hugonot — : but this fire 
lay ſmothering in the aſhes, and di 
in France, till it had begun to ſet che 


- 


— 2 


SI 


1567. 


from berng ſo well ſatisfied upon their return as they 
affected to appear, Indeed, it was not long before 
a diſcovery was made of ſome new 1 carried 


not break out 


Wit vis difficale' for the 'provitites fltuared berwern- 


France and Germany, and in the ritighbourhood of 


England, to be long preſerved from ſo contagious an 
evil as herefy, with which the frontiers were on all 


ſides infected. Several inhabitants of theſe countries 
ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted, and two hugonot 
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miniſters of France, in concert with them, had the gd, 1,5 


aſſurance, in r56r, to preach the new go] { publick- de Bello 


gh ly at Tournay and Valenciennes; upon which a ſedi- Bel · 
ve tion aroſe in theſe two cities, and in ſome other places; 


but their firſt mgm had been eafily ſuppreſſed, if 
* they had not been fomented by the deſigned negli- 
; gence of the great men, and afterwards by their am 


2 bition and averſion to the miniſters of the king of 
g 4 Spain. ö e, 

7 They did not love this prince, whoſe deportment 
wx was too grare, and different from that of the emperor 
mw Charles V. his father, to be agreeable to them, Their 


apprehenſtons of the inquifition, which he was going 
o eſtabliſh in the Low- riet; the erefting ſeveral 
new biſhopricks, without, conſulting the ſtates, and 
ſome other intiovations, which the nobility and clergy 
pretetided were injurious to them, exaſperated their 
inds againſt their ſovereign, 
Margaret of Auſtria, ducheſs of Parma, natural 
laughter of Charles V. had been made regent. of the 
o Colmtries : and Philip II. had given her the car- 
Linal Je Granville, a perſon of great abilities, for a 
niniſter. Tamoral, count of Egmont, and William of 
aſſan, prince of Orange, who thought nothing too 
reat for their birth and ſervices, had both flattered 

| E 2 them- 
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A, D. themſelves with the hopes of the government of the 


Low-Countries, but ſaw themſelves excluded ; and be- 


LYN fides, every thing was tranſacted by the cardinal's ad- 


vice, and they, and ſome other of the principal lords, 
were called to council only for form-ſake, 

From hence aroſe the jealouſies of this miniſter, 
and the careleſneſs of theſe lords to prevent the pro- 
greſs of hereſy, and put a ſtop to the beginnings of 
the factions which aroſe in their governments. 

They propoſed to ruin the cardinal's intereſt with 
the king of Spain, and to raiſe up ſo many troubles 
and difficulties to the regent, that ſhe ſhould be obliged 
to have rccourſe to them, 

They compaſſed their deſign: The cardinal was 
re- called, and at their defire the Spaniſh troops were 
withdrawn from the Zow-Countries, as being an un- 
neceſſary charge upon the people, after the peace was 
concluded with France, In a word, the great revolts 
which bappened in 1566, obliged the regent, not- 
withſtanding her miſtruſt of the prince of Orange, to 
make uſe of him as a mediator, to moderate, at leaſt, 
the furious exceſſes to which the populace had aban- 
doned themſelves, 

Theſe commotions were more vialent, ſpeedy, and 
extenfive, than thoſe of the hugonots in France. The 
Gueux (as the calviniſts of the Low. Countries were 
called) revolted almoſt every where in the ſeventeen 
provinces, and committed the greateſt exceſſes in ſe- 
veral of the principal towns, 

Theſe tumults continued with * fury for ſeveral 
months, and till ſuch time as the king of Spain ſpread 
abroad the report of his paſſing into the Low-Comntries, 
and raiſed an army in Taly, under the command of 
the duke of Alva. 

Then matters calm'd a little, and the prince of 
Orange, being more provident than the counts of Fy- 
mont and Horn, and ſome other lords of the Low- 
Countries, who loſt their heads by it, retired into 
Germany, to ſtrengthen his party there, Theſ- rifings 
in the * — and the approach of the duke of 
Alva's army, were the occaſion of the new civil war, 
that * out in France, in the manner I am going 
to relate, 


The 
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The prince of Conde, and the admiral, could not 4, Y. 
be perſwaded but that a project had been form'd, at 1566. 
the conference of Bayonne, to ruin the hugonots, The Wy 


queen's application to procure an intereſt with the 
catholicks, the little regard ſhe had, upon many occa- 


4 fions, ſhewn to the calviniſts ; the power of the car- 
c dinal 4e Lorraine, which increaſed daily; and laſtly, 
the approach of the duke of Aa, who having been 
1 the author of the meaſures taken at Bayame, as they 
0 ſuppoſed, was now going to execute them, put them 
d upon making ſome proviſion for their ſafety. 
They ſent advice of it to their private agents in 
* Germany and England ; enter'd into an alliance with 
* the prince of Orange, and the calviniſts of the Lo- 
wy Countries ; and at the ſolicitation of Theodore Beza, 
gk who had ſucceeded Calvin, deceaſed two years be- 
es fore, in the authority he had always retain'd .at Ge- 
ol neva, diſpatch'd Montbrun thither, who repair'd to 
* the town, with ſeveral 2 moſt of whom were 
Fn Burgunaians, to defend it againſt the duke of Savoy, 
0 who was known to have a deſign to make himſelf 
maſter of it. | | 
5 In the mean time the prince of Conde, and the ad- 
he miral, went to wait upon the king, to repreſent to 
0 him, that he was bound in prudence not to let him- 
en ſelf be ſurprized by the Spaniards, and that, the duke 
* of Alva being ſo near with an army, it wou'd be pro- 
per to have a ſtanding force. The queen, who was 
ol always ready at diſſimulation, greatly approved of 
cad their advice, and orders were given for raiſing 6000 
ries Swifi out of hand, and levying other troops in the 
1 of Zyonnois, and the other provinces bordering upon the 


x or was this all, for the king, having called an ex- 
E. traordinary council, to which ſeveral hugonot lords 
7 were ſummoned by name, ſhe expreſſed a great 
into miſtruſt of the king of Spain; and it was reſolv'd, 

länge That P Aubeſpine junior, ſecretary of ſtate, ſhou'd 
* be ſent to that prince, to divert him from going into 
* the Low- Coumtries. He had an order, in his inſtructi- 

oi b ons, to leave no ſtone unturn'd, to penetrate the my- 

going ſtery of this journey: But he had allo other private 
inſtructions, and a particular charge, to endeavour to 

The render the union between _ two kings cloſer * 
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| IP in the defign, and by a private agreement between the 


Pius V. ſucceſſor to Pius IV. was very 282 
ec 


A. D. 1567 In the mean time the duke of Ma having drawn 


Strada I, 6, 
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had ever yet been. The king of Spain was made ac- 
uainted with the contrivance, and perſuaded to join 


two courts, gave Aubeſpine outwardly a very cold 
reception. 


is comedy was ſo well performed, that pape 


of a rupture between the two crowns, and ſent an or- 
der to bie nuncio in France, to omit nothing that 
might contribute to remove the ſuſpicions which the 
ucen had conceived of the king of Spain, to whom 
the gave ſuch an anſwer, as convinced him he had 
ſpoken to no purpoſe. TH. 
The prince of Conde very narrowly eſcaped being 
ſurprized by theſe deceitful appearances; but the ad- 
miral being more miſtruſtful, revived his ſuſpicions, 
communicating to him his own, 


together his army in Faly, march d for the Low-Comn- 
tries, whither he arrived in the beginning of Auguſt, 
anno 1567, and 5 with ſeizing the counts of Fg- 
mont ol Horn, whom he cauſed to be beheaded. 
This conduct of the duke of Alva, gave the heads 
of the hugonot party in France little leſs uneaſineſa, 
than it ſpread a terror among the Hemings. They 
drew theſe examples into conſequence for themſelves, 
and look'd upon them as the commencement of the 
execution of the projects at the conference of 
Bayonne. - 
heir fear was increaſed by the advice which they 
received, that the fix thouſand Sit being arrived un- 
der the command of colonel Fiffer, inſtead of conti- 
nuing upon the frontiers, had orders to march for the 
ile of France; and they might thank themſelves for 
having been the authors of the levy of theſe troops. 
They concluded there were no more meaſures to be 
taken, and after ſeveral deliberations, the admiral's 
opinion. was followed, who adviſed to ſeize the king 
then at Meonceaux, a pleaſure-houſe in Brie, as the 
late duke of Guiſe had done at Fountainbleau, Some 
writers have affirmed, that their deſign, after ſeizing 
the king, was to deprive him of his crown, and to 
ace it upon the head of the prince of Conde, which ſu- 
icion appeared afterwards not to be groundle ſo. 


The Reign of Cianius N. 3; 


In theſe ſort of enterprizes, where man ſong 
muſt be truſted, ſecreſy is as neceflary as it gs 7 f 
Montluc wrote ſeveral letters to the queen, that ſome 
contrivance was carrying on. The eur ds Caſtelnau, Comment. 
at his return from Yruſſels, whither the king 88 
ſent him to complement the duke of Alva, had alſo 

ſome inſight into the affair, which he communicated 

to this princeſs ; but both ſhe and the conneſtable 

laughed at their ſuſpicions, as a mere chimera : howe- 

yer they began at length to be ſenfible of the truth of 

them, when it was almoſt too late to prevent the 

danger that threatned them, | 

tus de Caſielnau, brother of him I have been . d 

f ing of, arrived at court, whither he came with caters 
41 1 to let them know, that he had ſeen the prince e. 6+ ; 
of Ode, the admiral, and ſeveral lords and gentle- 

men, at Lagny, with a great body of cavalry · diſ- 
mounted, in order to bait and refreſh themſelves, who 

were immediately to enter upon their march to inveſt 

the court at Monccaux. 

Upon this news the king and queen ſet forward 

with great precipitation, and fled tv Meaux, while 

the conneſtable diſpatch'd courier upon courier, with 

orders to the Swiſs at Chatean-Thierri, to come with- 

out delay, and ſuccour the king. 

The queen, whoſe whole dependance was upon the 

expedition of the Swiſs, ſent the mareſchal 4e Mcontmo- 

renci to the prince of Conde, to ask him, in her name, 

What was his intention, and the cauſe of his coming 

with ſo great an attendance, at a time when all things 

were in peace? and order'd him to amuſe him, as muc 

as poſſible, to gain time, He perfectly acquitted him- 

ſelf of his commiſſion ; The interview that he had 

with the prince of Conde, and the admiral, retarded 

their march, and when they arrived at Meaux, they 
found the Swiſs had got thither before them. 

But after all, the danger was not wholly over. There 
were but two things to reſolve upon, either to conti- 

nue at Meaux, or go to Paris: both equally dange- 

rous. Meau had no fortifications : there were ſeve- 
ral breaches in the walls; they were without provi- 
ſions and ammunition, they knew the rebel forces 
would be continually reinforced, and the paſſages 


„ | being 
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AJ D. being once ſeiz d, they would be famiſh'd in two days 
1567, at Meaux. 
Wye On the other hand, it was ten leagues to Paris, and 
they would be obliged to paſs ſeveral plains, without 
any cavalry to oppoſe to that of the prince ; which 
as very numerous; and it the Swiſs ſhould once 
be routed, as they had great reaſon to fear they 
would, by the advantage of the cavalry over the in- 
10 in open field, the king cou'd not avoid being 
taken, 

However, they reſoly'd upon the latter, contrary 
to the opinion of the conneſtable. The manner in 
which colonel Fiffer delivered himſelf in council, the 
reſolution which he and all the officers and ſoldiers 
expreſſed, of letting themſelves be cut in pieces to 
preſerve the perſon of the king, inclined the whole 
court to that fide of the queſtion. 

All the night, which was that of the twenty-ſeventh, 
or twentieth of Seprember, was ſpent in making pre- 
parations for their departure. The Swiſs drew up 
a quarter of a league from the town, and the _ 


went to Join them before day-break. They receive 
him in the midſt of their batallions, with the queen, 
the court- ladies, the embaſſadors, and all ſuch as 
were not fit to engage, The duke 4e Nemours was 
at the van with the King's troop of light-horſe ; and 
ſome archers on horſe-back ; and the conneſtable at 
the head of the gentlemen that attended upon the 
court, of ſome lords, and of all ſuch as were capable of 
bearing arms, made, as it were, the rear. 

They had not marched four leagues when ſeve- 
ral parties of hugonot cavalry appeared on all fides ; 
fix hundred horſe, led by the prince of Conde, an 
the admiral, drew near, and ſeem'd diſpoſed to 
attack the Swiſt, who ſtopp'd to receive them, and 
having kiſſed the earth, according to their cuſtom in 
thoſe times when they prepared for battle, they made 
ſo good an appearance, that this troop, having wheel'd 
about ſor ſome time, withdrew. | 

But the carl 4% J Rochefoucault, with three hun- 
dred troopers, and 4 Audelot with two hundred, came 
trotting up from another quarter; march'd within 
piſtol-ſhot, and fired upon the firſt ranks of the ba- 
tallion that was before them. * 

* : O 
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The king with ſeveral lords marched up to them, 
and ſhew'd a courage upon that occaſion, which very 18657 
much redounded to his honour, The Swiſs having yay 
preſented their piques, bore the diſcharge without 
moving or much loſs, and the harquebufiers that ſup- 
ported the pike-men having forced thoſe ſquadrons to 
di ſperſe, they continued their march. 
he march was performed in very good order, not- 
withſtanding the frequent alarms, and ſeveral efforts 
of the hugonot cavalry, which was continually haraſſing 
the troops for the ſpace of three leagues, which they 
made that day, beſides the four which they had 
march'd at firit with leſs interruption, The prince of 
Conde ſeeing the horſe greatly fatigued, having little 
hopes of breaking the Swi and hearing that a re- 
cruit was coming to the king from Paris, forbore to 
urſue them, 
Indeed the duke 4 Aumale, the mareſchal Je Vieille- 
ville, the barons 4e * * and 4e Biron, upon notice 
of what — had ſet out from Paris with three . 
hundred horſemen well armed, to go to meet and aſſiſt 
the court, which they found at Bourget. The kin 
queen, and their attendants march'd before with this 
troop, and arrived at Paris at four o'clock in the 
evening, which the Swiſs entred the next day with 
the acclamations of the people, The king went in 
perſon to receive them at 4 ort ſaint Martin, where, 
after many praiſes and careſſes, he ordered them an 
extraordinary pay, and afterwards diſtributed them in 
the ſuburbs, the defence of which he committed to 
them, upon advice of the approach of the rebels. 
Indeed their forces increaſed daily: They block'd 5 
up Paris, ſeizing Montereau, Lagny and ſaint Denys, hs 
while the king, on the other hand, ſent for a great 
number of nobility, and ſeveral troops and regiments 
| the provinces, which enter'd Paris without any 
reſſtance, becauſe the army of the rebels was not yet 
numerous enough to ſhut up all the paſſages, 
In the mean time the queen, according to her uſual 


n cuſtom, propoſed a negotiation, to which the prince 
e of Conde agreed more readily than was expected. 
in Several conferences were held upon the occafion ; but 


a- WW without ſucceſs, becauſe the prince of Cunds inſiſted 
upon too advantageous conditions for the ——_— 5 
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A. D. and the king always talk'd with authority, and would 
1567. give, but not receive, lawe from the perſons he was 
treating with. 

The hoſtilities continued, and the court reſolved at 
FAvils, 4, laſt to proceed to a battle, if the hugonots did not, & 
their own accord, raiſe the blockade, As they did not 
ſeem diſpoſed to do this, the conneſtable took a very 
ſeaſonable time to march out of Paris at the head of 
an army. He was informed on the tenth of November, 
that 4 Anudelot and the count of Montgomery, were gone 
to Poiſſi, to prevent count 4 Aremberg's paſſing the 
Seine, who was vringing two thouſand horſe out of 
the Lau- Countries from the duke of Alva to the 
aſſiſtance of the catholicks, and whom they thought 
much nearer than in truth he was. The prince of 
Conde and the admiral were perſuaded, that the king 
Memoires de would not hazard a battle, and this perſuaſion was 
Tavannes, founded upon the information they received from their 
emiſſaries at court, and eſpecially from the ladies that 

favour d the ſect: But they were miſtaken, 
thid. The conneſtable had twelve thouſand foot, two 
thouſand five hundred horſe, and fourteen pieces of 
cannon. The prince had but one thouſand two hundred 
horſe, and one thouſand eight hundred foot to oppoſe 
this army ; and it is very likely he would have choſen 
to retreat, if he had not thought it a matter of the 
| laſt importance for him to ſupport the reputation of 
his party, and been ſenfible of the danger of making 
2 retreat in ſo open a country as that about ſaint 

s, 

| Mikel motive to induce him to ſtand. his ground, 
was probably this, That it was ſo late before the con. 
neſtable came out of Paris, that he was not in a con- 
dition to engage till about three or four o'clock in the 
evening, when there remained but little day-light, 
in which caſe, if the prince ſhould be beat, he might 
2 advantage of the night, to avoid being pur- 


The conneftable extended his right wing to Au- 
Bervilliers his leſt to within a ſmall diſtance of the 
Seins, placed himſelf in the center at the head of 
the corps de bataille. The mareſchal Damville his 
ſon, together with the duke I Aumale, commanded 
the corps de reſerve, which was poſted _— la 

| tete, 
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yillote, and the mareſchal of Monmnorenci, another of . O. 
his ſons, was before the corps de bataille with a large 1767. 


troop of horſe. | 

The conneſtable, who little imagined that the prince 
of Conde durit wait for him, was ſurprized to fee him 
continue firm in the poſts that he had ſeized, and 
ranged his little army to receive him. | 

his prince placed his right wing at ſaint Owen, 
upon the banks ot the Se:re, which put it out of dan- 
ger of being incloſed on that fide. The left was poſted 
at Aubervilliers under the cover of a large foſſe, which 
he had cauſed to be made, and which proved of ſer- 
vice to him, and himſelf took up all the ſpace between 
' theſe two bodies. 

After ſome skirmiſhes, the engagement begun with 
a diſcharge of the conne ſtable's artillery, Francis de 
Hargeſt lord of Genlis, who was at the left wing of 
the prince, under Aubervilliers, and the moſt incom- 
moded with the artillery, marched with 4e Varaes, 
at the head of ſome troops of horſe, againſt a body of 
catholick troops, that were advancing towards them. 
Upon this occaſion there was a ſevere encounter with 
— and then they cloſed ſword and piſtol in 

and. 

De Verdes finding himſelf cloſe preſſed by the troops 
of horſe, which M. 4e Cofſe, who had the command of 
the cavalty, and Armand de Biron, mareſchal de camp 
detach'd after him, retreated fword in hand to the 
folle, above-mentioned, to rally his men, where the 
catholicks following him cloſe at the heels, were ſtopp d 
by a terrible fire, which the harquebuſiers, under cover 
of the foſſe, diſcharged upon them, and deſtroyed a 
great number of them, Upon this Genlis cauſed his 
cavalry to make a lane ; for according ta the memoirs 
of the mareſchal 4% Tavannes, in which this battle is 
deſcribed, the cavalry did not ſquadron : By this lane 
he ordered ſome other harquebufters to advance, wha, 
approaching very near and diſcharging their pieces, 
cleared, in a great meaſure, the line of the catholick 
troopers ; but to his great grief, he faw the royalifts 
advancing directly to the faburbs of Aubervilliers ta 
incloſe him. ? 

As ſoon as the admiral, who commanded the right 
wing at faint Ouen, ſaw the left engaged, he ſent the 

| Prince 
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ince of Code word, That he was going to engage 


imſelf. 

He cauſed all his harquebuſiers to march before 
him, who having made their diſcharge very ſeaſonably, 
retired in good order behind the cavalry, and himſelf 
at the ſame inſtant falling upon the horie that oppoſed 
him, and was diſordered by the fire, overthrew them, 
and drove them to the — of Chapelle, where in 
their flight, they fell foul upon a large batallion com- 

d of the Paris militia, moſt of which took to their 
— Upon this the hugonots began to cry out victory. 

At the ſame time that the admiral finiſhed the defeat 
of the left wing of the catholick army, the prince of 
Conde came up with his ſingle cavalry, to attack the 
corps de bataille in flank, which was diſcovered by this 

cat, but the mareſchal 4% Mont morenci, penetratin 
the prince's deſign, moved off from the front, a 
came to meet him, in order to do the ſame by him. 

The prince divided his troop into two bodies, 
cauſed one of them to march againſt the mareſchal, 
and immediately purſued his deſign with the reſt. 

The loſs of the left wing had already ſpread a terror 
in the corps de bataille, and the prince charged them 
ſo furiouſly, that with a handful of men he routed them 
in a moment, notwithſtanding all the conneſtable's 
efforts to top the fugitives, 

This lord was all over blood with ſeveral wounds 
that he had received in his face and head, and though 
he was ſurrounded on all fides, he defended himſelf 
with a ſurprizing vigour for his great age, when Robert 
Stuart, clofing in with him, wounded Vim in his reins 
_ a piſtol-ſhot, and cauſed him to tumble off his 

e. | 
This new accident, that happened to the general, 
ſo amazed the corps de bataille, that they were upon 
the point of disbanding intirely. But the duke 4 Au- 
male, and the mareſchal Damville, running to their 
aſſiſtance with ſome cavalry, encouraged the Swiſt, b 
conjuring them to remember their former valour ; a 
afluring them, that the right wing was ſtill whole 
that the mareſchal 4e Montmorenci had cut in pieces 
part of the prince's —_— and that Chavigny had 
renewed the battle at the left wing, where he cloſely 
preſſed Clermont 4 Amboiſe, and the admiral, This 
was 
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was all true; and the admiral had no other thoughts, 4 D. 
but to 1 his men, in order to retreat to S. Denys 1767 
P 


by the he of the night, which was coming on. 
The prince of Conde himſelf having loſt a great 


number of brave ſoldiers out of his little troop, was Nicours 
juſt ready to be ſurrounded by the mareſchal Je Mont- jul 
morenci : For this reaſon, having quitted his horſe, fieur de la 


which was wounded in ſeveral places, and being N**: 
mounted upon another, he turned the bridle for 8 
Denys, without being purſued, becauſe the mareſchal 
de Mont morenci was more ſolicitous to ſave the conne- 
{able his father, than to make uſe of the advantage 
that he had in his hands; and thus ended the fight, 
which laſted but three quarters of an hour, 

As the reputation of having the victory was to both 
ſides of almoſt equal importance with the victory it 
ſelf, both aſcrib'd the honour and advantage of this 
action to themſelves, There was enough to be ſaid 
either way to amuſe the minds of ſuch as were diſ- 
poſed to believe what was told them of thoſe they fa- 
voured. The field of battle was left to the catho- 
licks : but the defeat of their left wing, and their corps 
de bataille, with the wounds of their general, who was 
upon the point of being taken ; the — manner, 
in which the prince and the admiral made their retreat, 
without any one's daring to purſue them; the bold- 
neſs which the prince ſhew'd the next day, in drawing 
up in the ſame poſts, having been rejoin'd by the 
forces of I Anudelot and Montgomery, who arrived at 
S. Denys in the night; their firing the village of 
Chapelle, without any one perſon's coming from Paris 
to repulſe them; all this redounded greatly to the 
honour of the hugonot troops; nor can it be denied 
but that the prince of Conde and the admiral acquired 
great glory by this enterprize. 

After all, excepting the misfortune of the conneſta- 
ble, the loſs of the calviniſts was much more conſide- 
rable than that of the catholicks, not in number in- 
deed, for in that they were pretty near equal, and 
not many more than three hundred men on N fide. 
but in the dignity of the perſons they loſt, In%ead 
of which, the catholicks had ſcarce any man of di- 
ſtinction killed, excepting Francis 4 Ognies count of 
Chaunes, and Claude de Baſternay count of W 
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A. D. Tue condition in which the conneſtable found him - tt 

1767. ſelf, by reaſon of his wounds, was the cauſe of the in 

yy ination of the catholick army, after the battle. He 20 

died three days after, on the 12th of Novernbey, aged, 

not about fourſcore, as moſt of our hiſtorians write, 

but ſeventy-four, as it is expreſsly ſaid in his epiraph, 

which I have ſeen in the veitry of the church of Mont- 
morenci. 

This was equally a loſs to the ſtate and to religion; 
for he was a fincere lover both of the one and the 
other, and might have yet been ſerviceable to them, 
though more ſo by bis counſel and the authority which 
he had acquired, than in a military capacity, where 
his over-ſlowneſs hindred him from giving the troo 
a certain vivacity neceſſary to conquer in battles. He 

ehe battle had aſſiſted in eight, and commanded in three *, 
— which were none of them ſucceſsful, He had pre- 
of 8. Denys, ſerved the ſtate by his ſage conduct in the reign of 
Francis I. when Charles V. made a deſcent upon Pro- 
vence, which is the beſt thing that ever he did in the 

bufineſs of war, | 

The queen, who had always feared him, long hated 
him, and never loved him, look'd upon him, at the 
conjuncture in which ſhe loſt him, as a neceſſary ſu 
port, and the only one of all the great lords of the 
ſtate, upon whoſe fidelity and wiſdom ſhe could de- 
= for the management of the war in which ſhe 

ound herſelf engaged. All the reſt were either ſuf. 

pected by her, or had not a ſufficient authority over 
the foldiery. And it was only for theſe reaſons, that 
the tears which ſhe ſhed at the conneſtable's bed-fide, 
were fincere, 

In the mean time, the prince of Conde beginning to 
want proviſion and forage in the parts about Paris, 
decamped on the 15th of November, and having ſent 
ſome troops to Orleans, which Francis de la None a 
Breron-gentleman, ſurnamed Tron-arm, and afterwards 
famous in the civil wars, had ſurprized during the 
blockade of Paris, he took the road for Lorraine, in 

order to go and join a numerous body of Germans, that 
were coming to his ſuccour. 
DAvik, 4, This recruit conſi ſted of ſeven thouſand Reiſters and 
Sen four thouſand L. anſquenets under the command of 
chap. 8, John Cuſimir, ſon of Frederic III. count Pala- 
; nm, 
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tine, who was the firſt of all the proteſtant princes that 4, D. 


- introduced calviniſm in Germany, and was exceeding 1567. 
e zealous for that ſect. f WS 
I The Queen, on the other hand, reinforced the army 

. which ſhe had at Paris, with a great number of troops 


that came to her from the provinces, and hn William 
duke of Saxony, one of the youngeſt brothers of this 
houſe, raiſed five thouſand Reiſters for her ; ſo that 
Fance was expoſed anew, as in the former civil war, 
to the pillage of the Germans of both parties. 

There remain'd nothing now but to conſtitute a ge- 
neral, by making a new conneſtable ; but it was not 
thought proper to fill this great place; and to take 
away all pretence to the general command of the 
army, Henry duke of Anjou, who was ſcarce ſeventeen, 
but was at that time a 2 of great hopes, was made 
lieute pant general by the king his brother, and placed - 
at the head of the forces. ; 

The king ated in this choice contrary to his incli- 
nation ; for being of a very military diſpoſition he 
would have commanded the army in perſon, and was 
always very jealous of the honour which his brother 
afterwards acquired, as well as of the preference, 
which he knew this young prince had in the queen's 
affection: But he honoured and feared her greatly, and 
forced himſelf to ſubmit to this piece of complai- 
ſance for her, | 

Under the duke of Anjou were placed the duke Memoires de 
4' Aumale and the mareſchal Je Cofſe, who was alſo caftdnay, L 
ſtiled the mareſchal Je Gonnor, brother of the late 
mareſchal 4e Brifſac. The army followed cloſe after 
the prince of Conde towards Lorraine, and the gene- 
rals ſeemed to have a deſigu to engage him before he 
. the * 13 

favourable opportunity offered for this purpoſe; 4 D. 1568 

near ¶ Halons _ Marne, in Fan'ary, 3 . 
named Notre-Dame de Þ Eſpine. But they did not au mE 
make uſe of it, and the prince joined the German de Ce. 
forces by Pont-a-Monuſſon. Upon this occaſion, there 
aroſe a great complaint againſt the mare ſchal de Coſſe, 
His conduct was very unaccountable : for it was in his 
power to have made an intire defeat of the prince's 
army, However it is certain, that he was not the 
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worſe received for it at his teturn from the campaign, 
and that he did not trouble himſelf to juſtify it, 

In the mean time the civil war broke out in all the 

rovinces, and was carried on with various ſucceſs, 
25 Jer brother to the duke 4 Uzes, at the head 
of the hugonots, made himſelf maſter of Niſines and 
Montpellier. The advantages of the faction were 
more ballanced in Provence and Burgundy. Terride, 
Monſalais, and the younger Tilladet, colonel of the re- 
giment ot Gaſcogne, utterly defeated „ in 
Auvergne, who with five thouſand foot and five hun- 
dred horſe, which he commanded there for the prince 
of Conde, made the whole country tremble, 

Monti uc always maintained the ſuperiority of the 
catholicks over the hugonot party in Guyenne and 
Gaſcogne, and made himſelf maſter of the iſle of Re: 
But the world had their eyes chiefly upon the two 
armies encamped upon the frontiers of N and 
Champagne ; where both ſides ſuffered ſuch inconveni- 
ences, as nothing but the rage of a civil war could 
have endured in ſo ſevere a ſeaſon, 

The prince of Conde paſſed from Surgundy to 


| Beauſſe ; and as he was ſuſpected of deſigning to re- 


L 11. 


du Roy 


turn to the parts about Paris, the king recalled the 
duke of Anjou to defend the capital. | 

The king and queen reſolved to hazard nothing, 
and to ſpin out the time in hopes that the prince of 
Condes troops would disband for want of pay. But 
he was aware of their deſign, and to prevent the Ger- 
mans from continuing idle any longer, he laid fiege to 
Chartres, promiſing them either the plunder of the 
city, or a battle, if the royal army attempted to ſuc- 
cour it, It was then the month of February. 

The place was vigorouſly defended by Lignieres, 
knight of the order, and captain of fifty gendarmes, 
The uncertainty of the event, which according as it 
ſhould be attended with ſucceſs or the contrary, would 
be of dangerous conſequence to one fide or the other, 

uced a negotiation. 

This news raiſed great joy in the prince of Condes 
camp. The conferences were held at Lonjumeau, 
and a peace was ſoon concluded, The chief articles 


| -du 14, de. were the reſtitution of the towns ſeized by the hugo- 


4568, 


nots, the departure of the foreigners out of the _ 
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dom, and the confirmation of the edi& of pacifica- 4, Y. 
tion, an. 1562- without any of the interpretations and 1568. 


of Rotiſſulon. 
The king was obliged to disburſe out of his own 
yay, the pay that was due to prince Caſimir's Ger- 
mans, but it was a capital point to ſend the foreigners 
out of the kingdom, * 
The prince and the admiral having diſmiſſed their 
troops, not thinking themſelves ſafe at court, withdrew, © 
the prince to Noyers in the Auxerrois, and the admiral to 
his eſtate of Chatillon upon Loire, and from hence voy 
took care to keep up a correſpondence under hand with - 
their friends in France and foreign countries, in caſe 
of a new occaſion or neceſſity to reſume their arms; 
and it was not long before they did reſume them, 
The hugonots in their manifeſtoes laid the blame upon 
the catholicks, and the catholicks in like manner upon 
the hugonots. Among other things, the hugonots com- 
laine? that the edick of pacification was not obſerved 
in thoſe particulars in which it was favourable to them, 
and that the reſtriftions and qualifications of that of 
Rouſſillo:z were again put in execution, The infracti- 
ons which they themſelves made upon the treaty of 
Lonjumeau were much more viſible. Montauvan, 
Sancerre, and ſeveral other towns of Querci, Vivarais, nere 
Dauphine and Languedoc, refuſed to ſubmit to the i = . 
king's authority, contrary to the main article of the 
treaty, 
However, this fire, which was ill extinguiſh'd, had 
not broke out again ſo ſuddenly, if it had not been 
for an undertaking, which would have abſolutely con- 
founded the hugonot party, if it had ſucceeded : but 
miſcarrying, it brought on the ruin of the king- 
dom, and furniſhed the calviniſts with a ſpecious pre- 
tence to declare in all places, that they had been forced 
againſt their will to have recourſe to arms in their own 
pe 
es the council, in v:hich were ordinarily preſent ry avs, 14. 
the princes of the blood, the miniſters, a ſome 23 
others, the king had erected another which was called 
the cabinet-council, to which were admitted only cer- 
tain perſons in whom the king moſt confided. Theſe 
were the duke of Anjou, the chancellor Je P Hipital, 
Vor, IV. | 8 Loui; 


e clauſes, that had been added to it by that . 
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A. D, Luis de Lanſac, Sebaſtian: de I Aubeſpine, bi of 
1563, Lingge, John de Mordilliers, biſhop of Orleans, Henry 
e Meſne, the preſident of Birague, and Villeroy, the 
{ecretary of ſtate, Here they deliberated every day 
upon ways and means to ſecure the repoſe of the king- 
dom, which they ſaw every moment in danger of re- 
lapſing into the greateſt troubles, 
Having well confidered every thing, they concluded 
upon the project, which they had often thought of, 
and propoſed, that there was no other way but by 
ſcizing the heads of the patty, that is to ſay, the 
prince of Conde and the admiral, becauſe if they 
O could once make ſure of their perſons, the reſt would 
diſperſe of themſelves, and leave the kingdom, or be 
ſoon ſuppreſſed, The difficulty lay in the execution: 
for they were both very watchful, and upon their 
guard, kept an attentive eye upon all the ſteps of the 
court, and had their ſpies every where, 
The troops were, upon divers pretences, diſpoſed 
; in ſuch manner as made it difficult for them to eſcape; 
and the conjuncture, which had been for ſome time ex- 
pected, arrived. The admiral, who had always avoid- 
' ed meeting with the prince in one and the ſame place, 
was come to make him a viſit at Noyers, upon which 
it was an eaſier matter to lay hold of them both toge- 
ther in the ſame plare, than to boſet them ſeparately at 
the ſame time: But ſome motions of the troops having 
given them a ſuſpicion, they were not long determining 
what to do, For they * two hundred horſe to 
be got ready, and without communicating any part 
of their deſign even to their own — the 
1 ſet forward in the night time on the 25th of Auguf, 
=. 3 the road for Rochelle, and forded the river 
1 ire. | Rs 
k The news of their eſcape was a matter of the great. 
eſt concern imaginable to the court. The queen diſ- 
charged her paſſion upon the chancellor 4e Hö pitul, 
who, ſhe ſuppoſed, ad revealed the ſecret of the 
council, cauſed the ſeals to be taken from him, which 
were given to the biſhop of Orleans, and he had or- 
„res de ders to leave the court: but M. Je Tavannes, in his 
avα , memoirs of the life of his father the mareſchal Je Ta- 
vannes, does not ſcruple to ſay, that it was this mare- 
ſchal that gave the prince and the admiral advice - 
f c 
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the deſign that was laid againſt them; that having 4 @ 
received an order to inveſt Noyers, as being beſt ca- 1568. 
pacitated for ſuch an undertaking, becauſe he com 
manded in Bar2undy, he refuſed; that not content dat” 
with diſabeying the order that was ſent him, he wrote 
letters to ſome of his friends, in which were theſe 
words; The ſtag is in the net, the game is ready; and 
purpoſely fent the courier by Noyers, who was ſeized, 
as he was well ſatisſied he would; and that by means 
of thoſe letters the prince and the admiral eſcaped, 
and paſſed the Loire to Sancerre, 

This was tao great alength of treachery ; for though 
he refuſed to obey, which was no extraordinary practice 
at that time, he ſhould at leaſt have kept the ſecret of 
his ſovereign: but it was then a common method with 
= great men to profeſs one thing, aud practiſe ano- 


ther. 
The alarm being ſpread among the hugonots in the Popeliniere, 
provinces, they thought it time to provide for their , 
iecurity. T'he cardinal Je Chatillon, being dreſſed in a 
ſez-man's habit went aboard a barque, that carried 
bim to England, where he thought he might be ſer- 
viceable to his party, and a great number of the no- 
bility went to join the prince and the admiral at Ro- 
chelle, where they were received with open arms on 
the 19th of November. This city was afterwards the 
bulwark of the faction. | 
The queen in vain ſpread abroad a report, that this 
was a panick fear of the prince of Caude and the ad- 
mital, a contrived pretence ſor renewing the war; no- 
body would believe her, and both ſides made prepara- 
tions, for their own, defence and to attack the enemy. 
The queen of Navarre came to Rochelle with a nu- 
merous force, attended with the young prince Henry her 
ſon; and it was not long before the prince of Conde 
had a ſtrong army there. It was reſolved among the 
heads of the hugonots, not to loſe time in making war 
ſeparately from ach other in the provinces, but to juin 
together in one ſingle body, that they might be in a 
condition for the greateſt attempts. | 
The union was eaſy for thoſe on the other fide the 
Loire, but very difficult for thoſe on this fide, becauſe 
the king was maſter of the towns and all the bridges 
upon this river. D' Andelot * this dangerous 
2 com- 
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4.7, commiſſion, and performed it, by diſcovering a ford at 


1568. the time when he was upon the point of being over- 


elm d by the duke of Monrpenſier, 


The ſlowneſs of the court in ſending an army to the 
other fide the Loire, gave the calviniſts time to fortify 
themſelves there, and carry on their conqueſts, They 
made themſelves maſters of Niort, Maille, Fontenay- 
le- comte, F. Maixant, Angouleme, S. John 4' Angeli, 
Blaye, Taillebourg, and Pons: But the fiege of this 
place, which, by the valour of the lord 4 Pons, delay'd 
the hugonots longer than they had expected, was the 
cauſe of a conſiderable loſs to their party. 

Louis de Cruſſol lord of Acier carried the hugonot 
forces of Dauſßhine and Provence to the prince of 
Comde. He paſſed the Rhone at 8. Pyraut, and at 
Bais fur Bais, and arrived at Alais in the Cevennes ; 
where having taken a review of his men, he found 
himſelf twelve thouſand foot ſtrong: he had alſo 
ſome cavalry. This army increaſed in the march; and 
upon their arrival at Percy, were found to amount 
to 8 thouſand foot and ſeven hundred horſe. 

e duke 4e Montpenſior, at the head of a large 
detachment of the catholick army, was advanced on 
the other ſide the Loire, being ſoon to be followed by 
the duke of Anjou with the reſt. He march'd to pre- 
vent 4 Acier's joining the prince of Conde; and ap- 
proach'd very near him at Perigueuæ. 

Four thouſand harquebuſiers of 4 Aciers army were 
encamped at Menſgndc at a great diſtance from 4 Acier's 
camp, under the command of Mouvans and captain 
Pierre Gourde. The duke 4e Montpenſier formed a 
defign of forcing them, The earl 4% Zrifſac had the 
care of this expedition, and acquitted himſelf in it 
with much conduct. 3 
H found them ſtrongly intrenched, and made as if 
he was drawing off fore ſeeing that, upon his retreat, 
Mouvans and Pierre-Gourde would march to join 
the body of the- army for fear of being intercepted 
at this village by the catholick troops, 

He was in the right of it; Theſe two captains de- 
' camped upon advice of his 9 his march for 

Periguens : but as ſoon as he knew they were in the 
plain, he turned head with all his cavalry, and charg- 

ed them with ſo much vigour, that he deſeated _ 
. 6 
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The two captains were killed, two thouſand of their 4, D. 
men fell upon the ſpot, and ſeveral others were knock d 1568. 
on the head by the peaſants, Briſſac entred Periguenx wal 
with eighteen enfigns that he had taken, having loſt ' 
but about a hundred men in the fight, A 

D' Acier hearing of this diſaſter, went to join the 
prince of Conde, who was marching towards him, hav- 
ing firſt taken Pons. The duke 4e Moni penſier returned 
to Poitou to attend the coming of the duke of Anjou, 
who arrived ſoon after, 

The two armies approached each other, and it was 
not doubted but they would ſoon proceed to a general 
action. The prince of Conde ſought all opportunities 
for it, But ſeveral accidents, which prevented the de- 
feat, ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on the 
other, cauſed the whole to determine in ſome great 
skirmiſnes. The moſt conſiderable happened at the 
camp of Jaſſeneuil, where the duke of Anjou was 
encamped, and whither the prince of Conde and the 
admiral marched to attack him; but a great miſt ari- 
ſing, cauſed the prince to loſe his way, and he joined - 
the admiral too late to begin the attack. | 

The day following the royal army decamped firſt 
and marched to Poitiers, Some days after, they 
came to Loudun in the neighbourhood of the hugonot 
army. They drew up in battalia on both ſides, in 
order to engage, but the fields were ſo ſlippery with 

the froſt, that not only the horſe, but the foot alſo, 
were unable to keep their feet, beſides that neither of 
the generals would loſe the advantage of their poſts. 

Thus the wholeedeſign ended in skirmiſhes, as it had 

done at J7aſſeneuil. 

The duke of Anjou was nevertheleſs the firſt in de. 
2 and withdrew to Chinon, poſting himſelf be- 
hind the river of Vienns. At length the rigour of the A 
ſeaſon obliged the prince of Conde to divide his army, 
and take up his quarters in the cities of Poitou, where- 
of he was maſter, 


de- All his concern, during the winter. ſeaſon, was to 
for | find ſubſiſtance for hie ſoldiers, and to procure ſuccours 
the from foreign princes. He could meet with no better 
arg expedient for getting money, than by ſelling the 
em. church eſtates o& the countries that he had ſeized. So 


The he ſet them to ſale ; and himſelf, the queen of Na. 
F 3 varre, 
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A, D. varre, the admiral, O. Andelor, and the car} Je In Ro- 
"3568, chefoucaut engaged their whole revenues for the ſecu- 
WW tity of the buyers, By this means they raiſed large 
ſums. Befides this the people of Rochelle made t 
prince of Conde a preſent of ſixty thouſand crowns, 
and promi ſed to erect magazines by the help of their 
privateers, which ſcoured the fea in great numbers, and 
pillaged all the catholick merchants, of what nation 
ſoever they were. 

As to the foreign ſuccours the prince always depen- 
ded much upon the queen of England, whole imenti- 
ons he knew to be favourable to his party, and who 
might eaſily aſſiſt him after he was become maſter of 
Rochelle. Nor was he miſtaken: for this princeſs 
afforded him all manner of ſupport afterwards. - She 
vie began at that time with ſending him an hundred thou- 
d'Elizabeth ſand angels of gold, cannon, and military ammuniti- 
«d An,1568, on, which were the — 2 he ſtood moſt in need of; 

for he had troops enough. 

Caftelnay,1,7; The prince had recourſe alſo to the proteſtant princes 

chop. 6. of Germany as in the laſt wars. He made a great ad- 
vantage in this reſpe& of a ſtep that- the king had 
taken, as ſoon as the hugonots had renewed the war. 
He had publiſhed an edict by which he revoked all 
thoſe that had been made till then, in favour of the 
hugonors, prohibited the exerciſe of all other teligi- 

ons but the catholick, in his kingdom, and comman- 
ded all the miniſters of the new goſpel to depart all 
his dominions; and fifteen days after, he publiſhed 
another at Paris, by which he ſuſpended all officers 
profeſſing calviniſm. 

Theſe edits could not fail of cauſing the hugonots 
to revolt : but the queen ſeeing no hopes of containing 
them, deſigned by this means to engage the catholicks 
in her intereſt, to encourage them by the motive of 
religion to ſacrifice all for the defence of their ſove- 
reipn, whoſe intereſts were fo cloſely link'd with thoſe 
of the church, and at the ſame time to re-eſtabliſh her 
reputation in the courts of the catholick princes, where 
it had been very much impaired by the favour ſhe 
had ſhewn the hereticks during the king's minority, 
The prince of Cone did not fail to make his ad- 
vantage of theſe new edicts to obtain the ſuccours that 
he demanded of the proreſtant princes of Germany, by 

repre- 


f 
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repreſenting to them, that the king's deſigu was at laſt 
OP 20 that it was evident that Al that had 4.2 
been done to that time, was'only with a view to oppreſs | 
the followers of the new reformation. Upon this, 
Wolfang, William of Bavaria, duke of Det ponts, 
one of the molt zealous proteſtants in Germany, made 
preparations for raifing an army; but did not enter 
upon his march till the ue following. | 

The hugonots were allo in hopes of great things 
from the prince of Orange, who had already ſet up. 
the ſtandard of revolt againſt the king of Spain. 
His firſt efforts met with bad ſucceſs by the prudence 
of the duke of AMva, who prevented his making any 
attempt in the Lou- Countries, and obliged him to de- 

art wi:ch the army which he had brought thither; 

t ſuch was the diſaffection of the people there, that 
it was difficult to prevent a ciyil war from ſoon break- 
ing out, | 

10 this poſture ſtood the affairs of France at the 
end of an. 1568. At that time the queen made tome 
propoſals for an accommodation to the prince of 
Conde; but the enterprize of Noyers had rivetted too 
great a ſuſpicion in his mind to permit him to give 
any ear to them. | 

Several ſmall expeditions paſſed on both fides, du- 
ring the winter; the moſt remarkable of which, was 
the ſiege of Sancerre, a little town upon the brow of 
a bill at the extremity of Berry. 

Martinengue governor of Gien, 4 Entragues go- 
vernor of Orleans, and la Chatre bailiff of Berry, 
drew together three thouſand foot and ſome cavalry 
with five pieces of artillery, to go and attack this pal- 
try town, concluding that it woald immediately ſur- 
render upon fight of the cannon; but the civil war 
and the infatuation of hereſy ſeemed to inſpire fury, 
and render the greateſt cowards capable af the laſt de- 
gree of raſhneſs, 
For want of ſoldiers, military officers and gentle- popclniere 
men to defend them, the inbabirants placed at their l. 13, 
head a lawyer named Fdanneau, and two other per- Soom 4 
ſons called Is Fleur and Laurent. They had but ns 
three hundred men that were capable of aſſiſting them, 
ag DAY citizens, and partly refugees from the 
catholick towns, and badly armed : 1 they 


F 4 afled 
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A. D. ated with ſo much bravery and conduct, that after 
1569, having ſaſtain'd two aſſaults, and killed five hundred of 
the beſiegera, they obliged them to break up on the 
firſt of February, after a fiege of above five weeks, 

The king, who formed a deſign of engaging the 
prince ot Cone in battle, before he could be join d by 
the German ſuccours, ordered the duke of Anjou to 
enter the field betinkts, and the army marthed for 
Angoumois about the end of February, He ſeized 
Chateauneuf upon the river Charente, and marched 

from thence to Coignac, where the prince of Conde had 
his grants! quarters, in order to offer him battle. 

The prince, who defign'd to repairto la Charite upon 
the Lore, where he had given the rendezvous to the 
duke of Deux-ponrs and the German army, contented 

Y himſelf with appearing on the other fide the Charente. 
R * 8 _ duke of yn 1 pg return to 
Twvannes. (Chateauneuf, where, during his march to Coignac, 
— the fieurs Je 7. avanneß and * Biron had cauſed an 
lage, & arch of the Bone bridge, which the hugonots had 

1 broken down, to be rebuilt, and the materials to be 
— ſecretly prepared for building a wooden bridge, to 
: aſs the army over it. 

The prince of Conde and the admiral advanced op- 

ſite to Chateauneuf, where ſome skirmiſhes pal- 
ed: byt within an hour's time the prince withdrew 
his troops along the river to Zarnac and the village of 
Baſſace, They left two regiments of infantry and 
eight hundred horſe a quarter of a league from-Cha- 
reaunenf, with orders for the commanders to give 
them notice, if the enemy ſhould attempt the paſ- 
ſage. The admiral retired to Baſſac, a W om 
Chategunenf, and the prince of Conde to Farnac, 
which was ſumewhat farther diſtant, 

The troops which they had left at Chateauneuf 
finding themſelves in bad quarter, removed and ſpread 
themſelves in the villages; and in the mean time, 
the bridge of wood, and boats, the materials of which 
were ready to put together, was ſoon made, and the 
duke of jou paſſed over with all his army, 


4 Some ſcouts, belonging to the admiral, coming up 
'. |,» thither early in the morning, found almoſt the whole 
army marched over, and brought him the news of it, 

tu his great ſurprize, Upon this he immediately — 
order: 
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orders to the troops, which were quarter'd at à great 
diſtance, to come and join him 'at Baſſac, where he 
had only the van; and his defign was to retreat, if 
they came up ſoon enough ; but that was more than 
they could do, and in the mean time the duke of 
Anjou drew near to Baſjac, with almoſt all his army, fo 
that the admiral plainly ſaw the battle was inevitable. 

He thought of nothing more but making his ad- 
vantage of the fituation, which lay very convenient 
for him. Before the duke came at him, he was 
obliged to croſs two rivers, which he could not get 
over without great difficulty, The admiral lined them 
with a gteat number of harquebuſiers, and drew up 
in order of battle behind, nt dy 

The viſcount 4e Martigues began the fight, by 
charging the regiment of horſe of Puivant, which 
came out of Vibrac, to go and join the hugonot army: 
He broke through it, and had entirely cut it to pieces, 
if the captains Ja Noue, and la Loue, had not been 
at hand to ſuccour it; after which they retreated in a 
body, by the help of a thouſand harquebuſiers whom 
the admiral cauſed to advance to ſupport them, 

Immediately the duke of Anjou detach'd the count 
de Briſſac to force the firſt river, where the engage- 
ment was very rough, and the fire of the harque 
fiers exceecling great. D' Andelot, la Noue, and 
la Loue, came up to repulſe'the count; but he routed 
them, forced the paſſage, and took the two captains 
priſoners, | 

The admiral preſented with a body of cavalry, 
not to engage, becauſe he ſaw _— too well ſup- 
ported, but only to give the harquebuſiers time to re- 
treat, and gain the other river, and the fide of a 

d that he had behind him, where the reſt of the 

ugonot van was poſted, being leſs ambitious of con- 
queſt, than ſollicitous to ſuſtain as little loſs as 
poſſible. | 

The duke 4 A having caufed the van, 
which he commanded, 
whom the duke of Guiſe had join'd himſelf, puſh'd 
his point, and gained the village of Baſ//ac. 
- Iwo hundred foot were detach'd forward; but 
the admiral and D Angelot met, charged, and diſſi- 
pated them, | + 

| 0 


to paſs the river, Yriſſac, to 
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A. D. The defeat of this detachment was followed with 


1569. 


the rout of the other foldiers, that had made them. 
ſelves maſters of ZBafſac, and the duke of Guiſe, and 
Brifſac had run a great rick, if, upon their coming 
out of the village, they bad not been ſupported by 
twelve hundred harquebuſiers, who had at firſt follow. 
ed them only at a diſtance, and by the reiſtere of the 
Rhiugrave, which M. de Tauanues, perceiving the 
diſorder they were iv, very ſeaſonably cauted to 
advance. | 

In the mean time the duke of An jam ordered ſome 
Pieces of artillery to be brought forward, with in- 
tent to drive away the harquebuſiers, who were be- 
hind the ranks to guard the Cage of the ſecond 
river, The duke of Mo „after ſome volley; 
of cannon, attack'd them: but the admiral ran to 
their aſſiſtance, and with ſo much more aſſurance, 


as he ſaw himſelf upon the point of being ſupported 


by the prince of Conde. 

This prince, when the fight began, was already 
within half a league on the other fide of Zaſſac, 
making a retreat, and * that the admiral, as 
they had agreed, was following him : but that lord 
having been obliged, againſt his will, to reſiſt the 
van of the catholick army, the prince was forced to 
return back again. | ö 

He underſtood, that the fireſs lay upon the right 
of the royal army, and marched up thither with the 
cavalry of his corps de bataille, He fell on with 
fury upon the * of the duke of Guiſe, of Mar. 
rigues and la Valette, and defeated them. He charged 
the duke Js Mont penſier, and the dauphin ot Au- 

ne his ſon, who ſtood their ground, and gave the 
duke of Anjou time to come up, to overwhelm the 
prince of Conde with his numbers, and finiſh the 
defeat. 

Upon the occaſion before us periſhed this yaliant 
and unfortunate prince. He was diſmounted, and 
unable to recover himſelf : but, perceiving the fieur 
C Argence, he called him, and ſurrendred himſelf to 
him. The baron 4% Monteſquionu coming up the next 
moment, and demanding who he was, they told him 
it was the prince of Conde, who was wounded and 
taken. him, kill him, cries he with an ih, 

a 
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ind upon that he ſhot him through the head with a 4, O. 
(fol. | r Hon, ales - 
FALL the army look d upon this action as a horrid 2 
piece of brutality: but Zrartime aſſures us, that ſeve- Bm 
ral of thoſe, that had the freeft acceſs to the duke — _— 
of Anjou, had orders not to let the prince eſcape, if carte. 
occaſion offer'd, and this was owing to the hatred he 
had conceiv'd againſt him upon account of the enter- p 
rize of Moriceaux, and ſome other perſonal cauſes of 
diſlike, He was a prince that yielded to no body for 
valour, wiſdom, and contrivance, who had ſignalized 
himſelf upon a thouſand occaſions ; in Piedmont, at 
the battle of S. Luintin, at the ſieges of Calais, T hi. 
onville, and Havre, and at the Tefenſe of Mets, 
| azainſt the emperor Charles V. but had the misfor- 
tune to die in arms againſt his king, and in the pro- 
ſeſſion of hereſy, | 
The duke of Anjou purſued the fugitives for the 
ſpace of two leagues, and turn'd to Jarnac, to ſeize 
* Acitr, who was juſt arri ved there with three thou- 
ſand harquebuſiets: but 4 Acier did not ſtay for him, 
and withdrew to Coignac. 5 
It is ſurprizing, that in ſo obſtinate a fight as this, 
which laſted from eleven in the morning to ſive at 
night, there periſhed according to the 3 who 
ſeem to have been well inſtructed, but four hundred 
of the hugonots, and about two hundred of the ca- 
tholicks, it is very probable, that thoſe of the hu- 
gonots, who were killed in the purſuit, are not in- 
| cluded in the number, and among theſe were near 
one hundred hugonot gentlemen, Many officers. alſo 
of confideration were taken priſoners. The catho- 
licks, in like manner, loſt ſeveral gentlemen, and had 
| great number wounded, This battle had the name 
the battle of Jarnac or Baſſac, the places where 
the greateſt efforts were made. It was upon the 
rn wo of March that this defeat happened to the 
ugonots. | 
he death of the prince of Conde would have been 
2 mortal blow to the calviniſt party, which ſeem'd to 
owe its being ſo well ſupported to that time, to no- 
— but the having a prince of the blood at their 
head, and a prince of ſuch a character, as was he that 
they had juſt loſt ; but the admiral was ee 
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_ lified for an after-game, and never confounded with 
the greateſt misfortunes. He threw the greateſt part 
of his infantry, which had ſuffer d but little in the 


battle, into the places that were moſt expoſed, and 


ſer brave commanders over them. His cavalry was 


ſtill four thouſand ſtrong, and he gave a rendezvous 


to the principal heads at Tonna- charente, whither the 
queen of Navarre repaired alſo, with her fon Henry 


ince of Beayn, 16 years, and prince Henry 
of the late do ur , aged — 


A. L. The queen of Navarre made a ſpeech in the coun- 


Tavannes, 


cil, not like a woman diſmayed at the a 

fions of danger, but like a heroine, and by her diſ- 
courſe, revived the of ſeveral that thought of 
retreating, or receiving ſuch conditions as the victori- 
ous prince ſhould think fit to impoſe upon them. It 
was reſolved, that the war ſhould be continued, and 
accordingly it was declared at the head of the forces, 
where the act was read, by which the prince of Bearn 
was made head of the calviniſt party ; and every one 
took an oath not to deſert him, till they had ob- 
tain'd a ſure and honourable peace. The queen of 


Navarre, as a proof of her reſolution, and that of her | 


ſon, cauſed a golden medal to be ſtruck at that time, 
on one fide of which was her figure, and on the 
other that of her ſon Henry, with this inſcription : 
Pax cER TA, VictoRIA INTEGRA, Mons 


DAvis LA. HONEST A. Certain Peace, compleat Victory, honour- 


able Death. 


Memoires de In the mean time the duke of Anjou, who had ac- 


quired a great deal of reputation at the battle, where 
he had very much ſed himſelf, and had an horſe 
killed under him, was thinking of making his advantage 
of the victory; but the delay of the great artillery, that 
was ſent him from the arſenal of Paris, incapacitated 


him for attacking any fortified rown. 


All that he could do, was, to ſend the count 4 
Briſſac, with ſome field-pieces, to ſtorm Mucidan, a 
ſmall town of Perigord, which was taken, but at the 
— * on — count's life, iwho — killed, =p 
r with the viſcount 4e Pompatony, bei 

through the head with a musket ; — this 
prize have made the royal party amends for the loſs 
of theſe two lords, if it had not befides many > 

engn 
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of Jarnac. * 

e duke of Deur- Pants had march'd through 
Moutbeliard, and Franche-Comre, and had been joined 
by the prince of Orange, who fold him part of the 
troops he had carried in vain to the Low-Coun- 
tries, and retained only twelve hundred horſe, with 
whom he followed this German prince, having bis 
two brothers, Henry and Lewis of Naſſau with hi 
They found Movy, the marquis e Rene), and ſome 
other French upon the road, who were of 
no little ſervice - to them, whether we confider the 
reinforcement of two thouſand men, which the 
brought along with them, or their conducting their 
army through the moſt commodious paſlages in the 


[5 
The duke 4 Aumale having kept pace with them 


f 


— 


for ſome time in Franche-Comte, returned to the fron- 


tiers of Burgundy to defend that duchy. The duke 
4e Nemours lately been affociated with him - 
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2 D. the command, which unka 
1569.: tween them, that made 


. This news extremely 
10 — 2 could not forbear reproaching the queen, who 


—__ y raiſed a jealou 
loſe ſeveral — 
_— of beating the enemy, and was the cauſc 
the duke of 4 Fou, paſſed the Saone 
wirhout ſtriking a ſtroke. 


provoked the king, ſo that he 


„ not- 
wichſtanding the i s that had been made to her 
to ſuffer him to go and command the arm * ee 
could never be brought to conſent to it. But the mii- 

— * was 328 and the only comfort that was 

left, was the they were in of preventing the 


duke of Deu. os pa the river Loire, which 
indeed was the greateit difficulty he had to conquer 
in his 2 to join the admiral. 

ay through the Auxerrois, bei 


L = 825 W attended and by the French army, — 


took to the left towards Ja Oburire: Here the duke 
#” Aumale who commanded alone, 'becauſe the duke 
te Nemours was fallen ill, left off to purſue the Ger. 
mum, and march'd with great expedition to croſs the 
Loire at Gien, and meet the duke of Anjor, who 
was approaching. He depended upon it, that the 
paſſages of rhis river — well guarded, the Ger- 
mans could not pals it, without forcing ſome town; 
and that having little elſe but field- pieces, confider- 
the little — of the commanders, they 
would give the duke of Anjou, and himſelf, time to 
come to their aſſiſtance; that aſter the arrival of the 
duke of Anjou, it would be impoſſible for them to 


net the army 22 ben — 5-0 by 


ong march es, endo fal of itſe 

is reaſoning was very juft ; ur in th the affairs of 
war, an accident ſometimes ruins the moſt prudefrt and 
— * . ſuch an one ha here, 
which the duke 4 Aumale cou'd not force. 
SGuerchi had been taken priſoner at the battle of 
Tarnac, and ſet at liberty by the duke of Anjou, to 
the great prejudice of the catholick party, at the in- 
treaty of one of this gentleman's kinſmen. His eſtate 
lay round J — and he was 324 acquainted 
with all the parts admiral thought 
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ſome light under the difficulty he was teduced to, and 7 O. 
accordingly ſent him to him. es 

The Take was inform'd by him, that the tiver was Cay 
fordable at Pouilli, two leagues from la Charice, and laid Memoires de 
hold of the 1 to pals over ſome troops and 
cul verines, attack d the town, which, through the 
cowardice or treachery of the governour, whoſe name 16. 
I cannot meet with, was ſurrender'd, after being at- 
tack'd for ſome days, on the twentieth of May. 

The taking of Ja Charite, which 1 the Germays Caftelnau, l y 
a lag into the countries on the other fide che 
Loire, ſtrangely alter'd the fituation of affairs, The 
duke of Anjou's army was _ much diminiſhed 3 
and for fear of being incloſed between the G 
and the admiral, he withdrew to Limoges, whither 
the gra came to join him, and by her preſence re- 
vived the courage of the ſoldiers, promiſing them 
money, and that the army ſhould ſoon be fectuited 
with large ſupplies, that were coming to ber from 
three different parts, vis. from Germany, Flanders, 
and Traty. ach 

Indeed the pope, and Coſmi e Medicis, duke of coma; 
Florence, had raiſed four thouſand foot, and twelve L 7. c. f. 
hundred horſe, to ſend them to the king; Caftelnau 
Mauviſſiere had been fent to forward the march of 
Philbert, marquis of Baden, and had brought him 
with him into France ; his army conſiſting of five 
thouſand reifters, and four thouſand lanſquenets : 
the duke of Alva had granted the king two thoufatl 
foot, and two thouſand five hundred reiſters, under 
the command of count Erneſt e Mansfield, governour 
of Luxembourg, The Tralians arrived firſt, with the 
duke of Anjou, and indeed very ſeaſonably, to put 
him in a condition to keep the field againſt the 
enemy. | | 
In he mean time the duke of Den Pip approach'd Diſcours po- 
the river of Vienne to join the admiral, who was him-F*e _ 
ſelf alfo upon the approach. But the duke died of a her deine 
fever, be fore he had ſeen the admiral. Some ſay he Noue, 
had drunk too much. His march from the Niue to 
the Loire gain'd him a great deal of honour, and was 
looked upon as a prodigy of military prudence; but 
the glory of it was leſs aſcribed to Pim by them 
that knew him, than to the prince of Orange, Lewis of 

| I Naſſau, 
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A. D. Naſſau, count Volrod de Mansfeli, and to the French 
' 1569. Captains that he had in his army. The death of this 
WAYS duke was not the only loſs the proteſtant party ſuſtain'd: 
11 D Andelot was carried off by a malignant fever in 

at Xaintes, He was the moſt fincere calviniſt of 

all the lords of the faction, as well as the moſt ex- 

aſperated and moſt dangerous enemy of the catholick 

party, The count YVolrod of Mansfeld, after the death 

of the duke of Deux. ponts, aſſumed the command, 

and joined the admiral at faint 27ier on the twenty- 
third of June. ; 

While theſe two principal armies received each of 

them their reinforcements in Limouſin, the gentlemen 
and lords of both parties made ſeveral attempts with 
What troops they could get together. Careville an 
hugonot gentleman of Nor mandy, tell ſhort.of ＋ 
Dieppe, and being taken, was beheaded by a ſentence 
of the parliament of Roan. The „ of Sarlabous, 
governor of Havre, was the cauſe that ſome other 
entlemen of the ſame party miſcarried in a like de- 
gn upon the ſame place. Captain Colombel ſurprized 
the Chateau A Exiles, upon the confines of Dauphin: 
and Piedmont ; but it was retaken by the catholicks, 
Several little towns beſides, were taken and retaken, 
upon the frontiers of Yritany and Lower Poitou, and 
in almoſt all the provinces of the kingdom, where both 
parties waſted the country with the ordinary rage of 
civil war: But at length the main battle was fought 
in Higher Poitou. | 

The duke of _ had encamped at a place called 
Roche-la-Belle in * a league from 8. Pier. 
This poſt was very advantageouſly ſituated. If the 
whole army had been in the camp, it would have been 
difficult to attack them there ; but as the army was not 
under thoſe regulations that they ought to have been, 
the captains la Barrhe and Goas, who commanded two 
of the beſt regiments, obſtinately reſolved to encamp 
on the other fide a marſh, behind which they could 
not be attack'd. 

The admiral, who was till ſtronger than the 
duke of Anjou, preſented himſelf beforc the camp, 
which he found inacceſſible ; but ſeeing the two ſe- 
parate regiments, he attacked them. The battle 
was very bloody. Strozzi, who was — 
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of the French infantry, placed himfelf at the head 4 Y 
of the two regiments, nd wrought wonders; but 1769. | 
being overbotn with number, he was ſtopped and... 
taken by Mouy. Two and twenty officers, as well 
captains as licutenants and enſigns, of the two regi- 
ments, and four hundred common ſoldiers were killed. 
The reſt fled to the intrenchments. The admiral loſt 
alſo a world of men, and ſeeing no proſpeft of forci 
the camp, he ordered them to ſound a retreat, on. 
the next day, after ſome skirmiſhes, he withdrew, in 
order to march for Perigord. * * th £38 
The duke of Anjou followed him for ſome time; but 
his troops being greatly fatigued, and much diminiſhed 
by the deſertion, he withdrew to Tours, whither the 
king and queen were come, and quartered his troops 
in the places that were moſt expoſed. | 
The admiral finding himfelf maſter of the field, 
thought of nothing leſs than the conqueſt of all Poitou; 
reſolved upon the fiege of Poitiers, and inveſted. the 
town on the twenty ſecond of Fuly, * 9 
This was one of the moſt famous ſieges of that time. 
Guy 4 Aillon, count de Lnde, governor.ot Poitou, threw Memvites de 
himſelf into the town to defend it. The young duke 
of Guiſe, with the marquis Je Mayenne, his brother, 
being upon the march at the head of twelve thouſand 
horſe and gueſſing at the admiral's defign, led up 
this troop thither, without waiting for the orders of 
the court.” He ated conſtantly, utidg the ſiege, in 
concert with the count Je Lude, and they made ex- 
cellent preparations in the town to defend it. Nothing 
was wanting either in the defence cr the attack; that 
cou'd be expected from the valour of the braveft ſol- 
diets, and the ability of the greateſt officers, excepting 


that the admiral did not take his meaſures rightly at _— 


firſt x bat was ſeveral times obliged to change the * 
attack. | ah 1 

The reſiſtance was ſuch, that the general deſpaired ' 
of tak ing the town any other way than by ſtarving it 
out after ſeven or eight weeks fiege. Accordingly 
proviſions began to be very ſcarce there, The count 
de Tude had ſent the duke of Aujou word of the ex- 


tremity to which he was reduced, who endeavoured |, a 


to ſuccour him, drew up his army, and ſet forward Cue 
for Poitiers in the beginning of Seprember. The * * 4 ; 
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A. D. The admiral's army was very much weaken'd at 
1569. this ſiege, as well by ſickneſi as the fire of the be. 
[ fiegers, and ſeveral of his principal officers bein 
taken ill, had been obliged ro retire. He reſolved, 
however, to attend the duke of Anjou in his entrench. 


ments; but this prince, who was not for hazarding a 


battle, without an extreme neceſſity, choſe rather io 


mY a diverſion.” 
e went to beſiege Chatelraud, which captain 14 
None had ſurprized be ſore the fiege of Poitiers, and 
play'd ſo briskly upon it, that within three days there 
Dſcoure bel was a breach large Nr to ſtorm it by. The admi. 
lde , ral choſe rather not to take Poitiers, than to loſe Charel- 
deu de la rau, and it was pretended that he was not over ſorry 
Nove. to have this pretence to raiſe the ſiege, the ſucceſs of 
which appeared always uncertain to him. He de- 
camped on the ſeventh of Seprember. As ſoon as the 
duke of Anjou knew that the ſiege of Poitiers was in- 
tirely raiſed, he withdrew from before Chatelraud, and 
placed the river Creuſe between him and the admiral, 
This general paſſed the river above, and came and 
ſed himſelf within fight of the duke; but found 
im'ſo well entrenched, that he durſt not attack him. 
So. he returned back again, and came to encamp at 
Nin. de: Prin» Faye-/a-Vinenſe, where the prince of Orange took his 
cs d Ofange. ea ve of him to return to Germany, and execute the 
rojects that he had formed upon the Lou- Countries; 
ut he left Zerwis and Henry of Naſſau his brothers 
with him, 

As ſoon as Poitiers was deliver'd, the duke of Gniſe 
departed with his brother, and came to wait upon 
king at Tours, where he was received according to the 
merit of the ſervice he had done. His reward was 
a place in the cabinet-council, to which he had not yet 
been admitted. The cardinal of Lorraine, his uncle, 
: expreſſed all the ſatis faction imaginable, to ſee him re- 
D'Avils.l g. turn from fo glorious an exploit. From that time, he 

and all the partiſans of his family looked upon him 
as a perſon capable of treading in the ſteps of the late 
duke his father, and of being placed hereafter at the 
head of the catholick _ . Too true a pre ſage for 


the good of France, and which had been more forrunate 
for the country, if this young prince had been able 
to govern his ambition, | 
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t During the ſiege of Poitiers, Sanſac ſat down be- 4 D. 
- fore Ja Charite, but was obliged to raiſe the fiege, and 1569. 
5 the hugoaots ſurprized Aurillac in Auvemgue; but they .. 
, made another expedition more important than that in 
- its conſequences. | . | 
a La Terriae, governor of Querci, had in a ſhort time 
o | reduced all Bearn and the other domains of the queen 

of Navarre, F which he be ſieged. 
a Captain Baſillun and Fohn de Gaſſicn, at that time Gens logie 
d attorney general in the tupreme council of Bean, de- { |: Maiſon 
re fended this place with much valour, and kept Ja Ter- ws © 
n. ride before it for two months. | 
U Montgomery was ordered by the queen of Navarre 
5 to go and relieve the town, who arri ved at Zearn, not- 
of withſtanding many obſtacles; and Montluc inge- 
e· nuouſly confeſſes, that he and the mareſchal 4 Dam Ommen de 
he ville governor of Languedoc, ſuffer d themſelves to Month 1, 74 - 
n. be ſurprized, being perſuaded that he was coming in- 
nd to Languedoc to ſupport thoſe of his own party there, 
. and it was too late before they diſcovered his true 
nd deſign. He cauſed the fiege of Navarrins to be broken . 
nd up; 1 la Terride in the Chateau 4 Orthes, E 
m. having firſt taken the city, and made him pri ſoner, 
at after which all the towns and even Pau, the capital of 
his Bearn, ſubmitted to the law of the conqueror, To 
the increaſe the misfortune, a miſunderſtanding aroſe be- 
55 tween Damville and Monthuc ; and Montgomery had 
ers as much time as he wanted to eſtabliſh himſelf inchis 
conqueſt, This was the preſervation of the hugonot 
uſe party, and the remedy to which they had recourſe ; 
t after the misfortune which happened to them in Pojirou : 
the in the manner I am now going to deſcribe, 

As the court had no hopes of ſeeing an end put to 

yet WF the civil war by any method of accommodation, by 
cle, reaſon of the great forces of the hugonot party, they 
re- reſolved to hazard a battle upon the firſt opportunity, 
be if another expedient, which they were going upon, 
him ſhould not ſucceed, This expedient was à deſign of 
late murdering the admiral, as the perſon that was the 
the very ſoul and pillar of the whole faction. With this 
for view, the parliament, in the beginning of September, 


nate at the requeſt of the attorney general, condemned him 

able to death as a felon, and a rebel, and guilty of high- 

treaſon, A price was ſet upon his head, and fifty five Thum l 4f 
G 2 thouſand 
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| thouſind crowns of gold promiſed to on that 

7 mould kill or take him, l dich indeed lad lite to 
base colt him his liſe, for one of his valets de chambte 
'reſdlved'to poiſon him; but was diſcovered and hanged, 
and the admiral kept himſelf more than ever upon 
his guard afterwards, | : . 
"the duke of Anjou having re-afſembled all his forces 
about the end of Seprember, and taken a review of his 

| army at Chinon, found it conſiſted of eighteen thouſand 
Popeliniere, foot, and ſeven thouſand horſe, e admiral had 
. 15, but twelve thouſand infantry, and ſix thouſand horſe, 
which inferiority of number deterr'd him from giving 

battle; but the Germans requiring him either to en- 

gage or diſmiſs them, he was not at liberty to avoid 


TE > 


it. | | 
Acker The duke of Anjou departing from Chinon, marched 
"bo lation J. through Lodunois with a defign to ſeize the little town 
 Moncomour, of Nſoncontour, in order to intercept the paſſage of the 
imprimce en calviniſts to Lower Poiron, whither, as they were 
% maſters of ſeveral rowns there, they might eafily fly 
incaſe of adefeat, and defend themſelves, as they had 
done after the battle of Jarnac in the towns of Angoy- 
mois and Naintorge, 

The admiral having penetrated his defign, endea- 
vour'd 'to prevent it, by making himſelf maſter of 
Moncont our before him, and made fo much haſte, that 
he arrived within two leagues of it, in the plain of 

| 8 Clair with his van-guard on the laſt of Seprember. 
His corps de bataille arrived afterwards, which he 
cauſed to march with his artillery to Moncontour, 
which the captains Ja None and Ia Lotte had already 
taken poſſeſſion of. It was Mory's fault that his army 
was thus ſeparated ; for this captain being unacquainted 
with the country, contrary to his wonted method, 
aſſured him that the duke of Anjou's army was a great 
way off, and that there were only ſome harquehuſiers 
in the neighbourhood, that were entrenched in the 
valley, and ſome ſmall companies of horſe detached 
for «kirmiſhing, | 1 

Upon this report, the admiral made no great hafte, 
nor begun to enter upon his march till three of the 
clock in the — But he had hardly begun his 
march, when the catholick van appeared, commanded 


by the duke of Moniperfier, who immediately _ 
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ſame troops of the hugonot rear, and deſeated - D. 


them. 

Upon this the admiral expedited bis march to Mon-. 156g. 
contour, and made no {top till he had paſſed a little "I | 
river, where he thought himſelf ſecured againſt the , 
cavalry, by reaſon of the marſhes that bounded it in 


ſeveral places. 5 | 1 
He faced about, and baving encouraged his ſoldiers, 


| 
| 
) by aſſuring them, that the enemy had not their whole 
; army with them, and that it was only a ſmall detach- 
. ment; he lined the river with harquebuſiers, reſolved 
to ſtand the brunt, if they ſhould attempt an attack 
In the mean time, Armand de Biron,gwho commanded 
1 the artillery, having cauſed ſeveral pieces of cannon to 
n be brought up, on a ſudden, fired upon the admiral's 
e troops, and eſpecially upon the lanſquenets, who, to 
c avoid the fire, laid themſelves upon the ground; but 
y without quitting their ranks. Ar the ſame time, the 
d duke of Mont penſier cauſed his infantry to come for- 
/F ward to the river, to force the admiral's foot to aban- 
don it, who bravely bore the fire of the catholick har- 
4. uebuſiers, and anſwered them for a long time, which 
of fred the calviniſt vanguard; for the night coming on, 
at the duke of Moutpenſier was obliged to withdraw his 
of harquebuſiers, and to leave off firing, | | 
V. The admiral decamped ſome hours after, without 
he the ſound of trumpet or beat of drum, and in very 
Ir, great diſorder, ſtopp'd at a league diſtance between two 
dy rivers to reſt his men, and two hours befare day, con- 
Ny tinued his march to Monconrour, He would not have 
ed ſtopped there, if he had been maſter of his army, but 
d, would have marched on for Lower Poitou. But the 
eat Germans were reſolutely bent upon fighting ; and this 
ers battle upon the plain of 8. Clair, was only the prelude 
the to that, which was fought three days after. - | 
ed The duke of Anjou conſtantly purſuing his deſign, 
turned from the admiral to the left, for no other | 
ſte, reaſon, but to get between him and Lower Paitom, ©: 
the and with this. view, paſſed the river of Dive above © \ 
his Moncontour towards Ja Grimaudiere. After this, be 
led | drew near the admiral again, who being forced to come 
zed 10 a battle, advanced towards the Juke's army, and 
ne poſted himſelf between 7 howe and Dive, covering his 
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A. D. right wing with the former, and his left with the 
1 569. other. , : \ 
His army was divided into two bodies; he gare 
| the command of one of them to count Naſſau, and 
: placed himſelf * the lett at the head of the other. 
| The duke of Anjou marched in order of battle 
through the plain of Aſſay ; and being well inſtructed 
how the enemy's army was diſpoſed, which he had 
cauſed ro be viewed from off the hills, he divided his 
own alſo into two bodies, placed himſelf at the head 
of one of them, and gave the other to the duke of 
Montpenſier. Befides tnis, he had a corps de reſerve 
under the command of iron. 
"Theſe two armies were ranged in ſuch manner, that 
all the troops might fight at the ſame time, as it hap- 
ned in the event; and this ation was a drawn 
attle in all the forms. ä 
They cannonaded each other for near four hours 
till two a clock in the afternoon, when the duke of 
Montpenſier, by the orders of the duke of Anjou, cauſed 
his forlorn hope, ſupported by ſome ſquadrons of 
cavalry, to advance. Theſe ſquadrons were commanded 
by the duke of Guiſe and Martigues, who charged 
thoſe of Mouy and la Lone fo furiouſly, that they 
diſſipated them. At the very ſame inſtant, the mar- 
uis e Reſnet and 4 Anticourt fell upon Martigues. 
his lord ſuſtained the brunt with a great deal of 
courage, and being ſeconded by the count Je Santa- 
e, at the head of ſome 1:alian ſquadrons, ſupported 
by two thouſand hatquebuſiers under the command of 


4 the captains Ja Harthe and Sarlabous, repulſed them, 
_ * their ranks, and 4 Antricourt was 
le 5 


The admiral ſeeing ſo unhappy a beginning, and 

that in the ſame place fix troops of reiſters preſſed 

5 hard upon the men commanded by 4 Arier, ordered 

1 three regiments of Freneb harquebuſiers to advance 
p immediately, commanding them to fire only upon the 

horſe. He went himſelf fo far with Telignt and la Neue, 
that if count Yalrod of . had not made haſte 
to ſupport him, and ſtop the of the reiſters of the 
catholick party, who began to incloſe him, he would 
have run a great risk of his life ; nor did he diſingage 
m- 
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himſelf as it was, till he had been wounded with a J. Y. 
pittol not upon his left cheek near the noſe. 169. 
The fury with which count Valrua charged the dune 
of / ders reiſters, prevented the rout of the ad- 

miral's left wing, which began to give way, The 

count diſſipated the reiſters in ſuch manner, that it 

was impoſſible for them to rally ; and rſuing his 

int, he put all that came before him to flight, 

The duke of An jau, who had not yet engaged, 

and was very much incommoded by the hugonot ar- 

tillery, detach'd the duke 4 Aumale and the marquis 

of Baden againſt Alan feld, who received them. 5 

marquis of Haden was killed, his ſquadron defeated, 

and that of the duke Aumale very roughly handled. 

The duke of Anjou ſeeing Mansfel1 at a ſtand, to 
rally his men and prepare for a freſh charge, turn'd 
towards him with all the lords that attended him; and 
at the ſame inſtante count Naſſau, who commanded 
the right wing of the bugonots, marched up thither 
to intercept-the duke of Anjou. 

Theſe two troops encountred each other in a furious — 
manner. The duke of Anjou immediately, at a hear 
diſtance, ſuſtained the diſcharge of one hundred har- 
vebufiers on horſe-back, by which ſeveral of thoſe. 
that were about his perſon, were deſtroyed. At the 
ſame inſtant, count Naſſau pouring in upon him with 
his French 1quadrons, penetrated as far as the corner, 
and broke the ſquadron; and the duke of Anjou 
having had his horſe flain under him, would have 
been killed or taken, if the marquis 4e Villars had 
not ſpeedily relieved him, and fer him upon another 
horſe, Upon this the fight became more bloody than 
at firſt, count Naſſau maintaining his ground, and the 
French nobility continually preſſing his ranks, and 
flocking together about the prince, to ſecure him from 
the danger to which he was expoſed, : 

+ As ſoon as the duke of 2 began to give ground, ; 
Tavannes ran to the mareſchal Je Cofſe, to cauſe him 

to advance with the Striſs batallion of Phiffer, the 

flank of which he covered with his gendarmes. 

The mareſchal marched ſlowly, becauſe he bad the 
ealviniſt lanſquenets a head of him, who were diſpoſed 
in good order, and he was unwilling to attack them at 
a diſadvantage z but being advertiſed of the duke of 
G 4 | Ai jet i 
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led the Swiſi to the Lanſquenets, to prevent their 
Elling upon the duke of Anjou, he ran to the aflift- 
ance. of this prince at the head of his gendarmes. 
Count Naſſer turned againſt him, and march'd up to 
meet him; but was unable to hold out againſt the 
lances of the gendarmes, and againſt the force of the 
great horſes they were mounted upon, which in a 
cruſh'd his light horſe, and entirely broke 
them. Zjron coming up with a party of troops de re- 
ſerve, hindered him from rallying, and compleated 
the rout, of the hugonot cavalry, TY 
This lord went afterwards to the Sis, and com- 
manded them to charge the Lanſquenets, which they 
did with their uſuak bravery; and the Lanſquenets 
having born the brunt for ſome time, and ſeeing them- 
ſ4lvgs abandon'd by the cavalry, and ready to be 
broken, by Biron and the duke of Anjou, whom they 
ſaw alſo marching up to them, gave over fighting, 
There was a great ſlaughter; — this 0cca- 
ſion; for of four thouſand, lanſquenets, there were left 
but five hundred: the Sys, at all times their de» 
clated enemies, gave no quarter, crying out with the 
French, . Roche-ta-Belle 4 by which they meant the 
battle above · mention d. where the colonel general 
Sirbcai was taken priſoner, and the n 
cifully killed almoſt all the catholick ſoldiers that fell 
into their hands. ; CAE ;: £1077 An oi 
Aſtex the defeat of the body commanded by count 
Naſſau, the admiral, and count Valrad of Mansfeld, 
uſed all their endeavours, but to no purpoſe, | to.renew 
the. fight, and were themſelves forced to fly. They 
retreated to Parthenai, and from thence to Niort. 
Count Naſſau retreated-with three thouſand: horſe that 
he had got together again, and in good order, turnin 
rang from time to time, againſt thoſe that purſi 
ig | , 
The princes ot Hearn and Conde were at 
this be 3 2 the admiral would not ſuffer them to 
fight : he obliged them to continue in the rear of the 
army, and upon the firſt onlet, which, as I ob- 
ſerved before, did not appear very ſucceſsfuli to him, 
he cauſed them to paſs the tiver 7 houe, and go to 
Parthenai, The preſervation of theſe two princes 


was 
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was of the laſt conſequence-to him, becauſe they had _4 Y. 
been recognized as the two heads of the calviniſt- 1569. 
party, he commanded only under the cover . 
their authority. | ] 4 . | , 
This was a moſt compleat victory. All the German D Avi. l 2. 
gage, part of the French, eleven pieces of artillery, g. 1 
and above one hundred colours, were taken. Some hi- — 
ſtorians ſay, the hugonots loſt ſeventeen thouſand . 19. 
men; but Caſtelnav, who was preſent, and others, anz 
who muſt have had the beſt information, reckon only liriques 4 
five thouſand five hundred, that were killed on the militaires. 
part of the conquered; beſides that, the fight did 
not laſt above an hour, according to the ſieur 4e la 
Nou, who was there alſo, and was taken priſoner. 
Moſt of the German captains periſhed, 

At the conclufion of the — three thouſand 
French, and five hundred Lanſquenets, laid down their 
arms, and ſurrendred themſelves pri ſoners. The con- 
querors loſt above five hundred horſe, and ſome few 
infantry, Count Rhingrave having met the admiral 
in the fray, they fired their piſtols at each _—y 

admi 


Rhingrave wounded the admiral, but the 
killed him upon the ſpot, 

The news of this great victory was brought to the 
king, at Tours, by Albert de Gondi, earl of Retz, on 


| the third of October, upon which they made great re. 


joycings, and diſpatch'd couriers to acquaint the fo- 
reign princes of it. The duke of Anjou's reputation, 
already grown famous by the victory of Jarnac, in- 
creaſed greatly, throughout all Europe, by this ſecond 
victory, in which he had ſhew'd all the valgur and 85 
. imaginable, in the greateſt dangers that he 
had been expoſed to. a, ar 

lt was every where believed, that the calviniſt 
party was deſtroyed in France ; but they were mi- 

aken, the admiral, notwithſtanding ſo many loſſes 
ſucceeding}. upon the back of one another, did not 
fink under them; and it is difficult to ſay, whether 
he gained more reputation by four victories, than 
by the conſtancy, reſolution, and conduct, which 
he ſhew'd after four defeats, * to ſuch a degree, that . en 
by rallying the broken remains of his army, he be- 8. Denys, 
came more formidable than cver to the victorious Iamac. Mane 
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—— he ſpoke. with fo much eloquence, —. ing i 
WAYS wound, which bad daſhed out four of his teeth, re. 
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preſented 1o livelily the reſources that he had ſtill 


remaining in Germany, and England, at Rochelle, and 
in Seam, where Montgomery had taken poſſeſſion, 
and had an army in pay, that he revived the fallen 
courage of the _— and ſoldiers, The queen of 
Navarre, on the other 

if ſhe had not been at all diſmayed at the loſs of the 
battle; and tle king having ſent Caſtelnau, to per. 
ſuade * to ſubmit, with the admiral, ſhe gave him 
ſuch general anſwers, as ſhew'd, that ſhe wou'd 
hearken to no other propoſals for peace, than ſuch as 


were capable of procuring ſafety to her own party, 


and liberty of conſcience to all thoſe that adhered 
to it. 

The admiral having . deliberated with the two 
princes, and the principal officers of the army, it was 
concluded, to abandon the towns of Poitou, and to pre- 
ſerve on the other {ide the Loire, only 8. John d' An- 
geli, Rochelle, Angouleme, and la Charite, which were 


all in a condition to hold out for à long time; to re- 


tire to the mountains of Auvergne, Vivarais, Lan- 
guedoc, and Gaſcogne ; to keep up the war in all theſe 
different places, without 'making any hazardous at- 
tempt, in order to give the ſuccours from Germany 
and England time to arrive; and finally, to endeavour 
to join the earl of Mortgomery, who was ſufficiently 
furniſhed with troops to re-eſtabliſh their affairs. 

He had already diſpatch'd ſome meſſengers to the 
queen of England, to the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
many, and to the Swiſs of the ſame religion, to give 
them an account how the affairs of the party ſtood in 
France: He wrote. to the moſt — of the 
hugonot nobility, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; 
conjured them not to loſe their courage, and having 
left Mouy at Niort, to keep the duke of Anjou for 
ſome time before this town, he departed on the ninth 
of October, with what troops he could get together, 
taking the road through Querci to Montauban, in or. 
der to go from thence into Gaſcagne. 

The duke of Anjou, as ſoon as the admiral began 
to be at ſome diſtance, made himſelf maſter of Par- 


thenai, 


and, put on a countenance, as 
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rhenai, then of Luſignan, Niort, Fortenai, and (ha- 


relraut. All the towns of Berry ſurrendted, in like 


manner, to 4a Chaire governor of this province for the 
king, excepting Sancerre, which held out for the hu- 
gonot party, as well as ſome other imall towns in the 
neigabourhood of J Charite, by which 17 might 
hope to be ſupported. The duke ſpread abroad a 


report, that he was gone to beſiege Rochelle, and 


turn'd on a ſudden to 8. John d' Angeli. The king 
and queen came to the camp before this town, on the 


twenty-fixth of October. It was vigorouſly defended - 


by captain Piles, who held out to the twelfth of De- 
cember, and deſtroyed ten thouſand of the beſiegers, 
the greateſt part of which were carried off by diſtem- 
— that aroſe in the camp. The greateſt of their 
oſſe 


es, upon this occaſion, was that of Sebaſtian of 


Luxembourg viſcount Je Martigues, who was ſhot 
through the head with an harquebuſs. He was go- 
vernor of Hritanny, and this government was given to 
the duke e Mont ponſier. 

The king | gave great proofs of his courage during 
the ſiege, He went often to the trenches, and ex- 
poſed himſelf to the moſt dangerous. ſituations, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the queen; and it was 

this occafion that he — H 


or 
A IF: 
9. 


e would readily Rantbme 


agree with his brother the duke of Aujou, to com- daos ! Eloge 


mand the army, and govern the kingdom alternative- 
ly, that upon this condition, he ſhould with pleaſure 
ſte him wear the crown for ſix months in a year. 
During the time of the ſiege, ſeveral commanders 
of the catholick party took ſome ſmall towns, and at- 
tempted others; but the hugonots made themſelyes 


amends by _— Niſmes. 


The fiege of 8. John d' Angeli, was the laſt of the 
duke of Anjou s conqueſts in this campaign: but the 
count Je Lude took Marans, and Marennes, in the 


winter, The iſles of Xaintonge were abandoned by 


the calviniſts, excepting the iſle of Re ; ſo that Ro- 
chelle was in a mafiner block'd up by land, and” in 


deChales IX. 


ſome meaſure by ſea alſo, Landerau, an excellent 4. D. i yo 


ſea- officer, went to cruiſe before Rochelle, and for 
ſome time inveſted the privateers of that city, but 
was taken by J Note at the ſands of Olonne, which 


| this captain carried by ſtorm, Za Nowe, after his 


eſcape 


92 
A. D. eſcape out of priſon, made ſeveral expeditions into 
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who loſt four 
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Mont, l. 7. That this was the moſt important of all the ſervices 


and which being driven by the current of the river, 


the court ſent him an order, but neither furniſhed him 


Xatntonge ;_ ſurptiaed Marans, which greatly annoy'd 
Rochelle, and gave the catholick commanders of thoſe 
quarters much trouble. He defeated a conſiderable 
body of troops, commanded by captain Puy-Gaillard, 
ndred men that were killed upon the 
ſpot, and five hundred that were taken priſoners, Two 
and twenty enſigns were taken; and a fort, which 
Pty - Gaillard had cauſed to be built before Lucon, to 
event the irruptions of the hugonots on that ſide, 
H 1 .vR jo 35329 
After this /a, Nowe attack'd Fontenay, and took it; 
but had his arm broke with the ſhot of an harquebuſs, 
and was forced to have it cut of, The conlequence 
of the defeat of Lucon, was not only the taking of 
Fontenay by the calviniſts, but alſo that of ZBrouage, 
Xaintes, and the iſle of Oleron. Rochelle, by 
taking of theſe places, was more at liberty than for- 
merly, and the affairs of the hugonots were again 
eſtabliſhed in Xaintonge, the country of Auniz, and 
Lower Porto. | | | 
To return to the army of the princes of ZBearn and 
Conae, and: of the admiral. ey arrived at Mon- 
tauban, extreamly fatigued and incommoded, which 
occaſioned the loſs of many of their ſoldiers, Their 
deſign was to join the earl of Montgomery, who wat 
already arrived at Condom, but had the Garonne to 
ſs. They, made a bridge over this river, at port 
3 Mary below Agen. Montluc beat this bridge to 
pieces, by the help of a mill which he broke down, 


ſplit the braſs of which it was compoſed. Mont luo ſaid, 


he had yet done 2 >. 2th "| 
Indeed this accident obliged the admiral to go back 
to Toulouſe, having firit cauſed the earl of Montgo- 
mery to paſs over with ſome boats, of which he bad fo 
few, that the troops took up fix days in the paſſage, 
Montlue bad orders at that tine to go and com- 
mand in Hearn. His brother, the biſhop of Valence, 
borrow'd ſome money for him upon that account : for 


with money nor ammunition, 


The 
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The nobility, of whom he was greatly beloved, 
followed him. He befieg'd malen 4 of the 
ſtrongeſt places in the country, and received a ſhot of 
an hgbcbuſs at the aſſault, that pierced both his 
cheeks : however, the place was taken, and the garri- 
ſon put to the ſword.” His wound prevented the 

reſs which he might 'haye otherwiſe” made in 
Bent The infantry disbanded for want of pay, 
| and the nobility, being jealous of his power, retired 
home, eh, | 
In the mean time the admiral being excluded 
paſſing the Garonne by Momtluc, had nothing to do 
ut to have recourſe to his ordinary refuge, to the 
German ſuccours, which the count palatine of the 
Rhine, and the prince of Orange, gave him hopes of; 
but the difficulty was how to get to the frontier. For 
this purpoſe, it was neceſſary for him to traverſe all 
France, with exhauſted and .tatter'd troops, without 
money, without artillery, and ro expoſe himſelf to the 
danger of meeting the catholicks, ſeveral ſmall bodies 
of whom were diſperſed about the provinces, and to 
the irtuptions of the garriſons of an infinite numbe 
of the enemy's towns, that were upon the road. | 
However, he was' under a neceflity of reſolving 
upon this method, becauſe the country in which he 
was then poſted, was entirely ruined, He took the 
road for Niſmes, where his army reſted ſome days, 
entred Vivarais, where ſeveral towns held out for him, 
and was reinforced with ſome troops raiſed by Mont- 
brin, He paſſed the Rhone by the help of ſome hugo- 
| not troops that waited for him on the other fide; 
received ſame freſh recruits from Montbrun, croſſed 
Forez and Beaujolois, being continually haraſſed by the 
| catholick parties, and entring Burgundy, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Arnay-le-Duc. * 
Here the mareſchal 4% Cofſe came up with an army 


of twelve thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe : The 


buſſers, and two thouſand horſe, However, he poſted 
himſelf ſo conveniently, that when the mareſchal came 


4 


admiral had but two thouſand five hundred fell 


to attack him, he was repulſed with loſs, The ad- 
miral continued his march, and as he had no cannon, 
and but little baggage, he eaſily got the ſtatt of him, 
and arrived at la Charite, and as the mareſchal was 


appre- 


A. D. 
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 Malaſſiſſe, 
- Necle, before the battle at Arnay- 
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A. D. apprehenſive of his going to Paris, be marched thy 
" 1570. way to intercept him, 


otwithſtanding the fury with which they engaged 


7 in Poitou, Xatniouge, Gaſcague and Burgundy, they 


continued the negotiation, which Caſte/nau- Mauviſſin 
had enter d upon after the battle of Moncontour, as | 
have obſerved before, Several propoſals were made 
on both ſides, but were conſlauily rejected, becauſe 
thoſe of the h ſtruck too much at the king, 
authority, and thoſe of the court did not procure x 
ſufficicot ſecurity to the hugonots, However, matten 


were come to ſuch a point, that both ſides were de. 


firous of peace. 

The King and queen reſolved, whatever it coſt them, 
to ſee the foreign troops out of the kingdom, as wel 
the Germans that were in the hugonots pay, as thoſe 
that were in the king's pay, and the Spaniſh and Talian 
troops, that were come to his aſſiſtance. Beſides that, 
the * had at that time thoughts of taking other 
meaſures to put an end to the war. 

On the other hand, the admiral found himſelf very 
weak, and expected unly a moderate ſuccour from 
Germany, becauſe he knew that the prince of Orange, 
who formed new deſigns upon the Low Countries 
would carry off great part of the troops raiſed by the 
count Palatin. Count Valrud of Mansfel1 his 
reiſters, who, to the time of their arrival at the river 
Liire, had appeared very zealous for the common 


cauſe, ſeeing themſelves near their own country, be 


to grumble at their not being pay d, and threatned to 
quit the army, 

All theſe conſiderations diſpoſed the admiral to an 
accommodation, and made him ſubje& his ambition 
and the pleaſure of commanding, to neceſſity, He 


.thought only of the glory of making an advantageous 


treaty for Er Biron and the fieur Je Meſmedt- 
already greatly promoted this affair 

at 8. Stephen de Forez, with T. 7575 and Seauvais l 
e. Duc, and at length 

theſe ſame four deputies concluded the treaty at 


8. Germains en Laye. The articles, to the number of 


forty fix, are related in the edi& of pacification, dated 


from 8. Germains in Auguſt 1570. 


Beſides 
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_ Befides the articles common to the preceding edits 4 D. 
of pacification, the places are here 1 in which 1 570. 
me hugonots were permitted to hold their aſſemblies. 
The modifications added to the edicts by that of 
Rouſillon, were taken off; but the moſt conſiderable of 
all the conceſſions, was that of the four cities of ſe- 
curity, which were to be delivered up to the princes 
of Bearn and Conde, and which they were allowed to 
retain for two years. Theſe were Rochelle, la Charite, 
Montauban, and Coignac, all four of great importante 
for their ſituation, The firſt left the hugonots a free 
ſea, to receive ſuccours from Englang, in caſe of 2 
new revolt; the ſecond was a free paſſage over the Re 
Loire, which ſerved for a communication of the faction 
on both ſides that river with each other, The third 
was upon the frontiers of Languedoc and Quercy, and 
the fourth in Angoumois, provinces in which the num- 
ber of thoſe of the new reformation exceeded that of 
the catholicks. | 

The r were moreover declared in the edit 
capable of all offices, employments and dignities, and 
permitted in any ſuit with the catholicks, to challenge 
à certain number of the jury, without giving a reaſon 
for their ſo doing. Finally the principality of Orange, 
which the king had ſeized upon occafion of the civil 
war, was reſtored to that 12 

If the hugonots had had all the advantages over the 
catholicks, that the catholicks had over them, they 
could hardly have hoped for more favourable conditions 
for their party. The admiral | got great honour by the 
treaty, both in Germany and England: But the King 
and queen had their views, which in time ſucceeded. ' 
The chief of the calviniſts had ſome miſtruſt of the 
affair, and met at Rochelle, to conſider upon ways and 
means to prevent their being ſurprized. 

They affected fo great a freedom for the execution 
of the treaty, that 4 admiral was ſurprized at it. 
He aſcribed this change of conduct to the king, who 
being then turn d of twenty, and weary, as they call'd 
it, of being led by the noſe by the queen mother, 
began to take poſſeſſion of the government in perſon, 
and reſolved from that time to reign at eaſe. Indeed Faq 
this prince called the treaty of S. Germains, His peace, Sully, |. 2. 
intimating that he had made it, notwithſtanding the c. . 
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"4. D. oh of his council, of the queen mother, and the 
d eee eee 


Wares The heads of the hugonots, partly to make theilt 
advantage of the king's favourable di ſpoſitions towards 
them, partly to diſcover whether they were fincere, 
made ſeveral demands of him. Some he granted, 
others he refuſed, and all in ſuch a manner, as to let 
them ſee, that it was not done out of any fear of the 
hugonots, but only out of a defire to maintain peach 
2 tranquillity in the kingdom, | | 

Teligni, Briquemant, and Arnaud de Cavagne, jud 
in the ſupreme court of juſtice at Toulouſe, were 
ſons that came to court to treat of theſe affairs, 

4. 0. 1571 They aſſiſted at the marriage of the king with Hie. 
beth of Auſtria, daughter of the emperor Maximili 
which was ſolemnized at that time, and Yeturn'd 
well pleaſed with the king, and the ſucceſs of theix 
negotiation. | * 

he king and the queen mother's deſign, was to 
draw the heads of the hugonot party to court, and 
they managed this affair with all the cunning and 

Bi. de Mar. diſſimulation imaginable. The queen of Navarre, and 

thiew- 1,6, the princes, having made ſome 2838 touchi 
the non-obſervation of the laſt edict, the mareſch 
de Cofſe was ſent upon this pretehce to Rochelle: but 
in reality, to propoſe a marriage to the queen of N. 
uarre, between her ſon Henry and madam Margaret 
of Fance. 0 | i | | 

The . propoſal of this marriage, at which cardinal 
Aerandrinus, who was come from the pope to the 
court of France, expreſſed a great deal of uncafinely, 
throughly convinced the hgads of the hugonot party, 
that the king had a ſincere doſign to maintain peace, 
and be perfectly reconciled to them: but that which 
confirmed them in this ſentiment, and was exceedingly 
agreeable to them, was, the mareſchal Je Cofſe's giving 
them to underſtand, That the King, to employ the 
reſtleſs ſpirits of both parties, had thoughts of maki 
war upon the king of Spain, for the doing of hi 


15 
he did not want a pretence; that the freſh revolt of 
the gueux of the Low-Conntries, which was juſt broken 
out by the riſing of ſeveral towns for the prince of 


Orange, was a favourable opportunity, and that there 


wanted not a diſpoſition to make uſe of it. 
| This 
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This was the leaſt doubrful proof the king could 4 9), 
give the hugonots of the ſincerity of his intentions; 1551, 
becauſe, that in breaking with Spain, he deprived SI 
bimſelt of rhe ſtrongeit ſupport he could have againſt n 
tem, and ſhew d, tpat he was no more influenced by 
the counrels of the houle of Lorraine. | 
- The queen of Nævarre wrote to the king, That ſhe 
accepted, with all her neart, of the honour he did 
her ſon in giving his ſiſter to him in marriage; and, 
upon this autwer, M. 4e Biron was lent co detice her 
to come to court, in order to conclude the affair out 
of band. e 

The importance of the buſineſs made her conſent 
to the journey, notwithſtanding her ſuſpicions, wich 
= ſhe could; not intitely get rid off. The king, to do 
ber the greater honour, went as tar as 7#/0:5 co meet 
her, ſhew'd her all the marks of a moſt ſiucere trie:1d- 
ſhip for her, and a moſt cordial confidence in ner, and 
We was ſo well pleaſed with the conduct he had obſerved 49. 72 
upon bis firſt interview, that he asked the queen- 5 
We mother, with joy, Wherher be had uct wo pn his 
art: who, anſwering, Tes; bur it ſignified nothing to 
begin, unleſs he finiſhed alſo; he reply'd, with an oath, 
which was a common cuſtom with him, That he 
avould have them all in the net. The articles of the 
treaty of marriage were ſoon concluded, and the 

ueen of Navarre, though with ſome difficulty, fol- 
beed the king to Paris, in order to make preparati- 
ons for the marriage- ceremony. | 
It was ſomething for the king to have this princeſs 
in his power, but the main point was to draw the 
admiral into the net, They could not tell how to 
effect this; and it was highly neceſſary for them to 
take heed: of ſhewing too great an . eagerneſs ſor it, 
But 'while 'they were deliberating upon the matter, 
the admiral himſelf t them with a very pro 
per opportunity of preſſing him to come to court. 
3 He had tha —— Spain reatly at heart, after | 
the overture which the mare ſchal 42 Cofſe had made : 
him upon this article at Rochelle. He ſent count 

Lewis of Naſſam to ſollicit the king upon it, not ſo 1 
much in his own name, as in that of the prince of 
mm ng * the favourable 2 in 1 
which the affairs of the Low-Countries then were. 
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There aroſe great revolts, and the complaints againſt 
the duke of Ava were almoſt univerſal, being equally 
hated by the people and great men; The Guenx, 
who were called Aquaticks becauſe they ſcoured the 
ſea, and ſeized the catholick veſſels, eſpecially whey. 
there was any thing that belong'd ts the SPaniards: 
had made themſelves maſters of the Hrille, a town 
of the iſle of Vorn in Holland. The other towns, ſcarce 
any excepted but Amſterdam, revolted, The edition 
ſpread to Zelani, Friſe, Overyſſel, the earldom of 
Zutphen, and Gnelaers, The duke of Alva was at a 
loſs what * take, and as he was no ſtranger to 
the report, That France had thoughts of Jetlaring 
war upon Hain, he was NG leſt, while 
he was engaged in Holland, and Friſe, the French 
ſhould invade Artois and Haynault. 

Such was the difficult fituation of the Zow-Comun- 


tries, when count Lewis of Naſſau arrived in a dil: 


uiſe at Brie, where the king then was to take the 
iverſion of hunting. | 
The count repreſented to the king, how eaſy it 
vas for him, at ſuch a conjuncture, to make himſelf 
maſter of the ſeventeen 3 where the people 
were fo enraged againſt the duke of Ava, that they 
would open their towns to him ; beſides that, there 


was ſcarce one, in which the prince of Orange had not 


ſome friends. 


The king ſeem'd to hearken to his propoſal with 
leaſure, and to 3 his ſatisfaction for the zeal 
he ſhew'd for his glory, and the increaſe of his do- 
minions, He told him, That he would confider care- 
fully of it; that a rupture with the king of Spain, 
who was a powerful and wiſe prince, might be attend- 
ed with extraordinay conſequences, and therefore he 
could not haſtily reſolve upon it; that above all, he 
had need of the admiral's advice, whom he look'd up- 
on as the moſt experienced ſoldier in his kingdom, and 
the perſon that could beſt direct him in this affair; 
beſides, that if he ſhould declare war againſt Spain, 
he ſhould intruſt none but him with the command, 


having ſome ſuſpicion of the other generals that 


informed z and laſtly, that it was neceſſary for the 


might be employd in it, by reafon of their alli- 
ances with the court of Spain, of which he was well 


. admiral 


-- 
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admiral to come to him, that they might conſider A. O. 


together, what meaſures were proper to be taken tor 


an enrerprize of that importance. 


Count Naſſau, being greatly ſatisfied with fo 
agreeable an anſwer, ſet out immediately for Rochelle, 
ave the admiral an account of it, and conjured him 
to lay hold of ſo lucky an opportunity, that tended to 
raiſe him to the higheſt pitch of credit and power, 
and to put him in a condition of doing the beſt ſer- 
vice to his friends, his allies, and his religion. 

The mareſchals of Montmorency, and Cofſe, to 
whom count Naſſau had imparted this affair, wrote 


very preſſing letters to the admiral, and ſuch as were 


intirely agreeable to what count Naſſau told him «by 
word of mouth; ſo that having taken tome little time to 
weigh the matter, he determined at laſt to go tocourt. 
he king carrying always the ſame appearance, te- 
ceived the admiral in ſuch a manner as might, in all 
reaſon, ſatisfy his vanity. He prone him fifty gen- 
tlemen of his own choofing for his guard; paid him 
all his charges; 


loaded him with favours, He 


I 572. 


- 
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ve him a Place in council, and ytemotres de 
ew'd a great deal of I. ReineMars 


kiddneſs alſo to the earl of Rochefoucaut, to Teligni, tuetiu. T.2} 


and Ja Noue, whom the admiral had brought aloug 
with him; nor was there any one courtier, with whom 
he ſeemed to diſcourſe more freely than with theſe 
three lords, | 

To carry on this comedy the better, S homberg was 
ſent to the S princes of Germany, to make a 
treaty of alliance wlth them, and a negotiation was 


2 begun in England, ori rather, that which had 


n already begun there, for the marriage of the duke 
of Anjou with queen Elizabeth, was more briskly car- 
tied on than ever, This princeſs, who had fixed her 
reſolution, and was determined not to marry, ſeemed 
ſometimes unreſolved, upon the propoſal of marriage 
with the duke of Anjou; ſometimes ſhe rejected it, 
and it was a long time that ſhe carried on this farce, 
with regard as well to that prince as the duke of Alen- 


ſon : but that which wonderfully rejoyced the admi- 


ral, was the treaty, which was confirmed in June, 
between this princeſs and the king, touching a defen- 


five league againſt all thoſe that ſhould oppoſe them; 
and It was eſpecially provided, That in caſe the king. 
| . | 


100 
of Spain ſhould ſeize or detain, in his ports, the 
veſſels of the two nations, which often happened, then 


1772. 
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AA the king of France, and the queen of England, ſhould 


Recilil de 


Traires 


reciprocally aſſiſt each other 


Leon, Tz. But that which removed all the admiral's fears, 


and convinced him that the king was determined to 


at count Nyſſus, when he raiſed a great number of 
hugonot foldiers to conduct them to the Low. Coun- 
tries, and with which he furpriſed Mons. 

This conduct of the king was ſo offenſive to Phi- 
ip Il. that his ambaſſador withdrew from the court 
of Trauce. The rupture between the two crowns cou'd 
not have been nearer upon the point, and it was dif. 


„Ackelare War eee was his ſhutting his eyes 


fleult for the admiral not to be deceived by all theſe 


GE. | 
During theſe tranſactions, and while they were 
making preparations for the marriage of the prince of 
Pear, the queen of Navarre fell ill in the beginning 
of June, and was carried off in fix days time by her 
diſtemper on the roth of the ſame month. The cauſe 
of her death was an ulcer in the ſide, as _— upon 
the opening of her body, which was done by tho king's 
order. This accident had no influence upon the ad- 
miral, notwithſtanding the flying report, that this 
-priniceſs was poiſon d. Nor had it any more effect 
upon Henry prince of Hearn, who received the news 
upon the road, and continued his journey to court. 
Aſter his mother's death, he took the title of king of 
Navarre, and fo I ſhall call him for the future. 
Her death made no alteration alſo with regard to 
the marriage of this prinee with madam Margaret, 
"excepting that, to give the court ſome time for mourn- 
. was pat off to Auguft, on the toth of which 
m it was ſolemnized; but on the Meaneſday fol- 


Jowing there happened an affair which made a great 


noĩſe both at court and in the city. 

The admiral returning home about xx in the morn- 
"ing, and reading a petition that had been preſented 
"to him, an harquebufſs was fired from a window, one 
bullet of which took off the ſecond finger of his right 
hand, and the other wounded him near the elbow on 
the left arm. Upon this he ſtood fill, and obſerving 
tren whence the ſhot came; This, ſays be, ls the 
$7 x ruit 
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fruit of my reconciliation with the duke of Guiſe. Man 4. B. 
revel, who was the aſſaſſin, had a horſe ready, and 1572. 
fled out at the =_ S. Antoine. | | 

The news being w—_ to the king, who was 
playing at tennis, he fell into a great paſſion, and 
ſwore, That he would puniſh the author of ſuch a a 
villainous attempt. After dinner, he went to viſit the 
admiral, expreſſed his concern for what had happened 
in the ſtrongeſt rerms, and promiſed him to take ſuch 
Ggnal vengeance of the guilty, as ſhould ſatisfy him. 

The admiral being perſuaded of the king's ſincerity, 
would not remoye to the Fauxbourg S. Germain, as 
ſeveral of his party adviſed him, but contented him- 
ſelf with this prince's permiſſion for all the hugonot 

entlemen to lodge round his hotel, and with a pro- 
bibirion of all catholicks tg paſs that way in the 
night, Fe | 

his confidence of the admiral very much offended Miemcires de 
his friends and ſervants, ſeveral of whom broke out la Reine 
into vehement threats. Pardaillon among the reſt, Bunt. 
ſtanding by the queen at ſupper, talk'd very freely, 
and intimated, that they ſhould not wait till the king 
himſelt ſhould puniſh this treachery. NJ 

Theſe tranſports of the heads of the hugonot party, 
the publick and private aſſemblies which they held, 
and the tumult which this accident cauſed throughous 
Paris, determined the queen not to- continue there. 

She went to wait upon the king, having ſent the count 
4e Retz before, who had a great influence over him, 
and told him, that it was no longer time to deliberate ; 
that his crown and his life, ke ſafety of the whole 
royal family, lay at ftake ; that the hugonots were 
preparing to revenge themſelves of the duke of Guiſe 

that Paris was going to be made a field of battle ; 
that there were eight thouſand hugonots in the city 
that, being animated by deſpair, if they ſhould happen 
to prevail, he himſelf would become a ſacrifice to 
them, and that it was neceſſary to prevent them on the 
night following, being that between the eve and the 
feaſt of 8. Bartholomew. | 

She ſo terrified this young prince, that he imme- 
diately called an extraordinary council upon the'oc- 
caſion. This council was compoſed of the calviniſts 
greateſt enemies, vis, the duke of Anjou, the duke of 

H 3 Nevers, 


* 
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D. Nevers, M. 4' Angouleme, grand prior of France, Ta- 
— vamme! and Retz. The — was taken to put 
ume admiral and the chief of the hugonot party to 

. death. Some propoled to involve the king of Navarre 
— de and the prince of Conde in the maſſacte; but the duke 
16. 4% Nevers and Tavannes oppoſing, it was concluded to 
ſave them. c 
Memoires de As they were deſirous not to miſs their ſtroke, the 
Teva. duke of Guiſe was intruſted with the management of 
this affair, who was the admiral's mortal enemy, and 
breathed nothing but revenge for the death of the 
duke his father, which he was always perſuaded this 
lord was the author of, 
Avila, l. The duke of Guiſe never received an order that 
was more agreeable to him. He informed the preſident 
Charron, lord mayor of Taris, of the king's intentions, T 
and order'd him to give notice to the captains of the p. 
wards to raiſe the citizens; that at the ſound of the e1 
alarm, which would be rung upon the bell of the re 
palace-clock, they ſhould oy where ſet lights in MW nc 
the windows, that immediately they ſhould break hi 
the houſes of the hugonots, and put them to the th 
Nerd without quarter; all which was executed with 


Dee 


ſuch expedition and ſecreſy, as nothing but the ex- lia 
treme batred of the catholick Pariſians againſt the ha 
hugonots could have forced them to obſerve. to 
little before midnight, the duke of Guiſe, attended in 

with the duke 4 Aumale, and the grand prior of France, far 
with officers, and three hundred choice ſoldiers, de 
march'd to the admiral's hotel, and broke open the the 
gates, La Beſme a German ſervant of the duke of the 
Guiſe's, Achilles Petrucci of Sienna, and colonel Sar- tha 

| (abous went up ſtairs to the admiral's apartment, Za no 
Beſme gave him the firſt blow, thruſting a broad the 
, ſword into his breaſt, and he and the reſt run him wh 
through in ſeveral places. All that were in the houſe wh 
met with the ſame fate, and the admiral's body was / 
thrown out of window, The like executions were per- firſ 
formed in the Louvre, while the citizens and ſoldiers, kin 
diſperſed throughout tho city, did the ſame in private for 
houſes, ady 
There were two thouſand perſons killed that night acce 


and on 8. Bartholomew's day, without reckoning thoſe i | 
that were deſtroyed the next day in great , m. 


. 
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ſome others, who had rhe 
ſuburbs of 8. Germains, made their eſcape, and fled into 
England. : | 

As ſoon as the fury of this maſſacre was over, the 
king ſent for the king of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde into his cloſer, and told them in a very angry 
manner, That he was revenged of his enemies, who 
under the umbrage of their name and quality, as 
princes of the blood, had made war upon him, and 
would have had both his life and crown ; that he re- 


to ſave them from the fury of the people. 2 

The king of Navarre anſwered with ſubmiſſion, 
That he was always 2 to obey him: But the 
prince of Conde replyed boldly, That no danger ſhou'd 
ever make him —— his conſcience, Think of it 
return d the king, for if you don't obey me, you ſhall 
not be alive three days hence ; and then he ordered 
him to depart the chamber. However, he followed 
the example of the king of Navarre afterwards, 

The Tueſday following, the king went to the par- 
liament, where he laid before them the reaſons that 
had forced him to make ſo bloody an execution; and 
told them, that he had not done it till he had received 
information of a freſh conſpiracy againſt all the royal 
family, and even againſt the king of Navarre ; that the 
deſign of the conſpirators was to ſet the crown upon 
the head of the prince of Conde, to eſtabliſh hereſy in 
the kingdom, and extirpate the catholick religion ; 
that notwithſtanding theſe enormous crimes, he had 
no intention to force any man's conſcience, but to cauſe 
the edits of Ppacification to be obſerved, excepting 
what related to the publick profeſſion of calviniſin, 
| which he was reſolved not to ſuffer, 


firſt preſident, made a ſpeech in comm 
king's prudence in the conduct that he had obſerved 
for the good of the ſtate and religion. Guy de Pibrac, 
advocate general, requeſted that the admiral and his 
accomplices might be proceeded againſt in form of 
law, which was immediately done, and he was hanged 
in effigie, by a ſentence of the parliament, upon the 

3 + gibbet 


quired them both to return to the religion of their 
anceſtors, and that otherwiſe it was not in his power 
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The earl of Montgomery, the Vidame of Chartres, and A D. 
fortune to lodge in the 1572. 
Wn”, 


After the king had done ſpeaking, Chriſtopher de Tou 
- args ation of the 1 


* 
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A. D. gibbet of Meonrfaucon, to which rhe populace had 

1572 1ome days betore tattned his body, and from whence 
It had been taken away. 


Marthi-v.16, Hi.torians nave diiputed much upon the manner in 

Memoues & which the king ſuffered himſelf to be pertuaded to 

Banbme order this bloody maſſacre. My opinion, which is 

dans Veloge founded upon good reaſuns and authority, is, that the 

8 {ole end, which the king and queen mother propoſed 

| to themſelves in it, was to ger rid of the admiral, 
and make ſure of the two young princes ; that the 
king had no hand in wounding the admiral ; and that 
it was wholly owing to the imprudence and menaces of 
the hugonots upon that occaſion, that this tempeſt 
aroſc. | 

Paris was not the only theitre of ſo bloody a 
tragedy : For at the fame time that the .maſſacre 
began in this capital, meſſengers were diſpatch'd to 
all parts, with orders to the governors to cauſe the 
catholicks to riſe up in arms, and fall upon the hugo- 
nots. Meaur, Orleans, Troye, Bourges, Angers, 
Toulouſe Roan and Lyons, fignalized themſelves upon 
this occafion above all the other rowns, In ſeveral 
other places the governors, either out of compaſſion, or 
policy, or becauſe they thought their ſtrength not ſuſ. 
ficient, diſpenſed with the order. 

In fine, ſeveral days after, freſh couriers were ſent 
to all the provinces, to put an end to this butchery, 
which, when they came to think of it in cold blood, 
was blamed and deteſted by all the world. It would, 
perhaps, have been found leſs fault with, if fo violent 
a remedy had been more effectual than indeed it was; 
but the hopes which they had conceived of it were 
fruſtrated, and in ſhorr time after, the ſtate found 
itſelf again plunged into the moſt dreadful calami- 
ties. 

The converſion of the king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Conde, was look'd upon as a main point, to 
deprive the hugonots of all hopes of recovering the 
furious b'ow that had, in a manner of irſelf, demoliſh- 
ed them, and all poſſible application was uſed to in. 

b. Avi 1. 4. ſtrut them. The cardinal of Bourbon their uncle, 
T imploy'd all his endearvours towards it; and both 
they and Francis of Bourbon prince of Conti, and 

Charles earl of Soifſons, the prince of Conde“ young 

brother, 
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brothers, made their abjuration, and ſent the news of 
it themſelves to pope Gregory XIII. | 
The court being reſolved to make the beſt of the 
conſternation of the hugonots, thought, above all things, 
of retaking the towns that had been granted them as 
a ſecurity. La Charite was — —— at the time of 
the maſſacre of Paris, The viſcount Ze Foyeuſe and 


I 


TE 
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Strogsi, who had formed the fame defign upon Mon- 


tauban and Rochelle, ſucceeded not. This laſt place 
gave them more uneaſineſs than all the reſt ; becauſe it 
was ſo fituated, as eaſily ro recei ve foreign ſuccours by 
ſea, Siron, who was Kent thither, could make — 
of it; but he received. orders to block it up by land, 
while Strozai, with ſome privateers, and the baron 
de la Garde, with ſome gallies under his command, did 
the ſame by ſea, He inveſted it in November, formed 
the ſiege in the following month, and the duke of 
Anjou arrived with a numerous force in February: 
On the other hand, 4a Charre governor of Berry, 
beſieged Sancerre. The marquis e YVitlars, who had 
been made admiral after the death of Colieni, took 
almoſt all the towns which the hugonots had in * 
ene, and block'd them up in Montauban. © 


mareſchal 4e Damville ated more coldly in his 


government of Languenoc, and from that time, his 
fidelity became ſuſpected. But the court had their 
views chiefly upon the ſiege of Rochelle, on which 
the fate of the hugonots depended, 

La Noue commanded there. He was well flocked 
with proviſion and ammunition, and the place was 
ſtrong by fituation, A great number of hugonot 
gentlemen had fled thither for ſanctuary, the garriſon 
was numerous, and the citizens were Þ attached to 
calviniſm, that they were as good as ſo many ſoldiers. 
Fifty-five hugonot miniſters that had taken ſanctua 
there, contributed greatly to confirm them in their 
reſolutions, and encourage the revolt, | 

The duke of Anjou being arrived at the camp, 
found himſelf at the head of a very numerous army. 
Francis duke of Alenſon his brother, a prince of a 
reſtleſs diſpoſition, and who was already fuſpected at 
court, attended him thither. The king 'of Navarre 
and the prince of Conde, were obliged alſo to go to 
this fiege, notwithſtanding the reluctance which 1 
? 4 
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D. had to contribute to the ruin of the only reſource of 

1573. 2 party they always loved. The duke of Guiſe and 
WAL the marquis 40 enne his brother, for a contrary 
| reaſon, never entred upon a campaign with more jo 
than now, The duke of Monrpenſier, and all the bel 
officers in France were preſent there. 

The fiege was begun with more warmth than 
prudence. The duke of Anjou, whom they flattered 
at that time with the hopes of the crown of Poland, 
vacant by the death of king Sigiſinond, was in haſte 
to add the glory of this ſo famous a conqueſt, to that 
of his other exploits ; but he found by experience, 
that moſt haſte 1s ſometimes the worſe ſpeed. 

The little precaution they had taken againſt the 
ſallies of the beſieged, facilitated their attempts that 
way. They made frequent ſallies, commonly with 
ſuceeſs and great loſs to the beſiegers; and the duke 
4 Aumale was killed by a cannot-ſhot on the third of 
March. The bufineſs went ſlowly on; but that 
/ which gave the inhabitants the moſt incouragement, 

was the news, which they received on the fourteenth 
of the ſame month, that the earl of Montgomery was 
preparing to come to their aſſiſtance with a fleet of 
ſixty ſail, partly manned for fighting, and partly 
loaden with all ſorts of ammunition, - 

This news, however, produced an effect, that was 
not expected. La Noue their commander, was a mor- 
tal enemy to the earl of Montgomery. He made no 
queſtion, but the command would be conferred upon 
him, if he came to Rochelle, and he was reſolved not 
to ſerve under him. The inſolence of the hugonot 
miniſters, who would govern abſolutely in council, 
was inſupportable to him, So he determined to with- 
draw, and having made a ſally, and got free of the 
troop, which he commanded, he rode up to the camp 
with all ſpeed, and ſurtendred himſelf to the duke of 
Anjou, who readily received him as a man whoſe 
ability had hitherto very much retarded the progreſs 
of the ſiege. Some gentlemen followed his example; 
but nothing of all this diſmayed the Rochellers, nor 
made them more ready to hearken to the propoſals 
for accommodation that were offered to them from 
time to time during the ſiege, 
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A great breach having been made on the ſeventh 
of & a in the bulwark of the Gaſpel, they gave the 
aſſault. It was defended with much valour, and the 
befiegers repulſed with great loſs, The dykes of 
Mayenne and Nevers were wounded, A ſecond and 2 
third aflault ſucceeded no better, and this ill ſucceſs 
was-chiefly owing to their not deſtroying a caſemate 


that lay behind the breach of the bulwark, Afﬀeer- 


wards they battered this caſemate, and the count 
au Lude attack d it at the head of an intire regiment 
of infantry ; but he was repulſed alſo, Upon this 
they blew up the point of the bulwark with a mine: 
But, though the breach was very large, they cou'd 
not yet carry it; and after a freſh aſſault of three hours, 
the duke of Anjou was forced to ſound a retreat. 

During this obſtinate refiſtance, a bark arrived with 
the news, that the fleet with ſuccours, commanded by 
the carl of Montgomery, was near at hand, The 
queen of England, notwithſtanding the treaties made 
with France, and the negotiations for her marriage 
with the duke of Anjou, had ſuffered theſe ſhips to 
be fitted out at Falmputh and Plymouth, excuſing her- 
ſelf, by faying, That it was not ſhe, but private 
perſons that fitted them out at their own expence z 
and if they took them, they might bang them with- 
out offending her, 

This colluſion was almoſt as bad for France as an 


open rupture; but they were not in a condition to make 


repriſals. After all, this fleet yielded the Roche/lers 
but one ſingle advantage, which was that of ſupplying 
them with powder, of which they had great need, 
and this was brought them by ſome barks, which 
entred by the help of the night, the duke of Anjou 
having given ſuch good orders, that the fleet durſt 
not make any other attempt, excepting that juſt 
mentioned, nor attack his veſſels, . 4 cauſed to 
withdraw under the cannon of the ſeveral forts, that 
he had built upon the ſhore. Monrgumery havin 
continued two days off the head of the bay, return 

to Bretagne, and went to pillage Belle iſle, 

The retreat of the fleet gave room for freſh nego- 
tiations ; but they always ended as they began: The 
battery was renewed againſt the bulwark of the 
Gael, which they demoliſhed in two places; one 2 
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10 De Hiftory of FRANCE, 
A. D. the mines was diſcovered, and the miners ſtifled ; 
1573. Another ſprung. The aſſault followed, and was again 

LAS vigorouſly ſuſtained. The count du Lide carried the fo 
counterſcarp of the port 8. Nicholas : The bulwark of cl 
the Goſpet was attack d again, and at laſt carried; but 
the beſieged retook it, as well as the counterſcarp of the 
port S. Nicholas. | | 

The bulwark, after ſo many attacks, was nothing 
but a heap of ſtones, and the foſſe was fo full of the 
ruins on that fide, that the way was open to enter the 
city; ſo the Rochellers gave themſelves no more 
trouble to defend it, nor the beſiegers to make them. 
ſelves a lodgment there; but during the time that was 
ſpent in cory we. and defending it, they had fo well 
fortified and flanked the intrenchments behind, that 
they were ſtranger than the bulwark itſelf. 

Several other attacks paſſed, in which the beſiegen 
loſt many officers and ſoldiers, without performing any 
great feats: In the mean time a piece of news arrived 
at the camp, which ſoon paſſed into the city, and 
= hopes of an expedient, by the help of which, 
the king would be able to free himſelf from the diffi- 

culty of an enterprize, in which he was reſolved to 
receive no affront, and the ſucceſs of which was rendred 
very dubious by the obſtinacy of the rebels. ah 

This news was the election of the duke of Anion th 

to the throne of Poland. It was brought him by a — 
meſſenger diſpatch'd from on de Montlnc biſhop of Ti 


SSS re 23 
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Valence, who, with his uſual conduct in negotiations, up 
had carried it in favour of this prince againſt very * 
powerful rivals. the 


This affair obliged the duke of Anjou to put an - 
end to the ſiege of Rochelle in any manner whatſoever, 
and he received expreſs orders for that purpoſe from il *" 


the king, Another reaſon induced him to grant the wi 
hugonots the moſt advantageous conditions poſſible. po! 
The proteſtant lords of Poland, either of their own cal 
proper motion, or being ſolicited by the calviniſts of wh 
ance, had required this of the biſhop of Valence, a 


who had aſſured them of it by letter, promiſing to 
get this article confirmed by the king; and the re- WF? 
gard which this prelate had for the hugonot party, 
prevailed with him not to make any great oppofition 
to their demand. } 

| A con- “ 
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A conference was agreed upon, and on the twenty- A. D. 


the fourth of June, the articles of —— were con- 1573, 
of cluded and ſent to the king, The duke of Ani ya 
bis went to the iſle of Oleron, to wait for the ratification, 

the which the king ſent him within a few days. 


The moſt remarkable articles were, That the ex- Dans Trdi 
erciſe of the Romiſp religion ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed du Mois de 
at Rochelle as it was in all the kingdom. Juillet. ; 
That the calviniſts of Montaubam and Niſmes ſhou'd 5 
be permitted to continue in their religion, and to have | 
the exerciſe of it in their houſes, not in the towns and 


ma publick places. Mention is made in this treaty, of 
vel the cities of Niſines and Montauban, bacauſe there was 
hat a kind of confederacy between them and Rochelle, 


by which they were obliged not to treat ſeparately. 
Simcerre was alſo one of them; but the king abſolutely 


ng WY refuſed to fuffer that town to be comprehended in the 
treaty, * 

— That the king ſhould place governors in Rochelle, 

ich Niſmes and Montauban, but not garriſons, and that 

TI theſe three cities ſhould give the king four of their 


chief citizens for hoſtages, 

This capitulation ſerved rather to ſcreen the ki 
and the duke of Anjou's honour, than truly to ſubject 
the Nochellers, who remained abſolute matters of their 
city, as they effectually made it appear afterwards. 
The eagerneſs of the queen mother to ſee her ſon 
upon the throne of Poland, and this young prince's 
impatience of taking poſſeſſion of it, much more than 
the'benefit of the ſtate, was the cauſe of haſtning the 
concluſion of this treaty. | | 

Thus ended this affair, and thus by the precipitaney 
and particular intereſt of the duke of Anſou, were 
twenty-four thouſand men loſt at this fiege to no pur- 
poſe, who periſhed in nine aſſaults, and by the diſ- 
eaſes which the length of the ſiege cauſed in the camp, 
and the only fruit of which was a patch'd-up peace, 
which the duke of Anjon himſelf, after his coming to 
the crown of Fance, had ul the reaſon in the world to 
repent of. | 3 5 
As ſoon as the peace was proclaimed, the duke of Matiyee, 1, 
Anjou returned to Paris, to wait for the embaſſadors 6: 
from the republick of Poland ; and in the mean time, 
jt Chazre governor of Berry, befieged Sancerre. 2 is 

| fiege 
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A D. fiege was ſuſtained with as much and more vigour 
1573. than that Which was laid to this little town ſome yeatz 
wy before. The citizens endured, upon this occaſion, the 


laſt extremity of famine ; and at length finding they 
were not included in the capitulation of Rochelle, they 
ſurrendred on the nineteenth of Auguſt upon tolerable 
terms, which the ©Po/7ſþ embaſſadors obtained for them, 
Liberty ot conicience was granted them according to 
the lait edict of y; but their walls were raized, 
and they redeemed the pillage of their town by a ſum 
of money, The hugonots began to revolt again in 
Languedoc, Vivarais, and Dauphine, which was in 
time, of miſchievous conſequence, But the court wa 
not enough apprehenſive of it. Ma bn 
They were taken up in preparing a reception for the 
Poliſþ embaſſadors, which was managed with great 
ceremony. They ſaluted the duke ot Anjou as their 
king, took an oath of allegiance to him, and he, on 
the other hand, ſwore to maintain the privileges of 
the nation, and all the articles that had been ſtipulated 
between the biſhop of Yalence and the republick. 
He immediately prepared for his journey to Polani, 
and ſet forward on the eve of S. Michal, attended 
with the king, the queen mother, the duke of Alenſon, 
the king of Navarre, and a great number of lords and 
officers of the court. 
The king's deſign was to go as far as the frontier d 
Germany, through which the king of Poland was to 
ſe ; but falling ill at 77777, he proceeded no farther 
e was ſeized in ſuch a manner, as made them ap 
prehenſive of the conſequence of his diſtemper. How 
ever, it was not ſuch as would have induced any on: 
to believe his death ſo near; upon which account, the 
— of Poland continued his journey after ſever 
conferences with the queen mother upon what might 


1 ts in this caſe, 

e paſſed through Heydelberg, the capital of the 
Palatinate, where Frederic III. count palatin, the 
great protector of the calwniſts, treated him very it 
decently, He was better received in moſt of the 
other ſtates of the ſeveral princes of Germany, He 
arrived at Cracovia, and was crowned king there 
Shrove- Sunday. ; 


Durinſ 
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During the king's journey with the king of Poland, 4 O. 
the boldneſs of the hugonots, diſperſed as they were, —_ 


terrified the court, made them ſuſpe& they ha 
ſome unknown afliſtance, and inviſible heads upon 


which they depended, Thoſe of Quercy, Languedoc, 


Dauphine, Provence, and Xaintonge declared _ 
nit the. 


againſt the laſt edict of pacification, and agai 
capitulation of Rochelle. Their miniſters and ſeveral 
lords and gentlemen of their party, had, with great 
conde ſcenſion, | been permitted to aſſemble, or their 
meetings tolerated ; and this they had requeſted under 
pretence of taking ſome meaſures, in -order to live in 

ce with the catholicks in the provinces, where they 
were intermixed with each other ; but their- real in- 
tention was, to make proviſion for themſelves in caſo 
the war ſhould break out again. | 

They began to eſtabliſh a ſort of a republican plan 
there, of which Niſines and Montauban were to be, as it 
were, the capitals, to which the private councils that were 
to be eſtabliſhed in the other provinces, were to make 
their report, and give account of their reſolutions. 

From theſe two cities were ſent two of the moſt 
impudent petitions imaginable ; in which, beſides the 
publick exerciſe of their religion, they demanded an in- 
finite number of other things ; and particularly, that the 
proteſtant princes of Germany, the Sruiſi, and the queen 
of England, ſhould be guarantees for the obſervation 
of the new edi, which they defign'd the king ſhould 
make by agreeing to their demande. 

The petitions were preſented to the king at Villers- 
Coteretæ. The council was ſurprized at it. The queen 
mother being aſtoniſh'd, inſtead of cauſing the meſſen- 
gers to be arreſted, as they deſerved, ſne told thetn 
very mildly, That it did not become them, conſidering 
what condition they were in, to preſent ſuch petitions 
as theſe; and that the —— Conde, if he was yet 
living, and had fifty thouſand foot, and 22 thou- 
ſand horſe in the field, would not yenture to demand 
the moiety of their propoſals. f | 

The king anſwered with as little courage as the 
queen mother, which imbaldened the hugonots, who 


perceived they were afraid of — 64 go all lengths, 
w 


and to accompliſh, in an aſſembly which they held at 
Millgud in Ropergue, their project of a republican 
ate, 


2 


phine, a country full of mountains, and where it was 


cloſely linked with them. 


the ſtate, the 2 8. of rr "ru greatly 2g 
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They en'd themſelves. mans: and, mom in 
" Languedoc, eri, | Rovirgne, Viuarais, and Dat: 


difficult to attack them; and an the provinces, aud 
elſewhere, the two parties were continually a fighting 
with each other, having no regard to the King's Orders. 
But the ſource of the miſchief was not —— 


which r as well from the cachplicks as a 


At pry a time / as this, and 5 in courts vided: * 
were. that of Francis Il. and Charles IX. one faQion 
was no ſooner ſuppreſſed and deſtrayed, than andy 
ther aroſe. Had it not been for this, the hereſy, not. 
withſtanding all its efforts, muſt bave ſunk in time z 
but its deſtruQtion would have too much raiſed the 
houſe of Lorraine, and the Montmorency's look'd. 
too great an elevation of that family, as the {all aod 
entire ruine of their oom. 

The mareſchal ds Mons moreucy, the eldeſt of the 
four —_— —— were yet L Lo ſu 

ſo enemy of inal 4e aine, 
oc. hes or? a great difference that happened be 
them in the — of this rei reign, occaſion'd by tho 
mareſchal's:hindring-the cardinal from entring — 
with his at — armed, which he did — 
tonce of executing certain orders of the king. ho 
cardinal, and the duke of Gui, after the Aroit of 
Bartholomew, had a greater intereſt at court than 
ever, andthe queen mother, who had ſcarce any body 
but-them to upon 2 the hugonots, was 
conſequences of this 
union, the Montmorency o had. all the reaſon in the 
—.— to be afraid of, —— on. __ od 

3, them u ing a third party; 
which —— ad ade a confiderable advantage. 
This party was called the Malerontents, becauſe it 
was compoſed of ſuch a8 ed to be ill uſed at 
court, It was alſo called the party of Politicians," be- 
cauſe- they did not revolt — the pretence of religi- 
on, as the hugonots did, but under that of reforming 


gravated. 


This 
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| This party had a leader ready to head them, which . Y. 
= was Francis Duke of Anſon; the king's brother, a 1572, 

| prince of a reitleſs ſpirit, inclined to the factions, and Io 
lowered, by being refuſed the office of lieutenant ge- - 
neral of the kingdom, after the departure of the new 

| king of Poland, by the jealouſy he had always had of 
mis prince, and the conſtraints they had till then laid 
him under. Moreover, of but a moderate capacity, 
and little conduct, formed rather to ſerve as an inſtru- 
ment to the paſſions of another, than to follow his 
own true intereſts, | 
Though the malecontents, or politicians, ſeemed to 
ſorm 4 leparate party, and not to enter into the views 
of that of the hugonots, yet they were under a ne- 
ceſſity of acting in concert againſt the princes of the 
bouſe of Guiſe, their common enemies, and to ſup- 
port each other, The new revolts of the hugonots 
were a managed diverſion, to divide the attention of 
the court, and a means which the malecontents made 
uſe of to arrive at their end, La Haye, licutenant 

encral of Poitiers, one of their emiſlaries, went to 
the aſſembly of Millaud for this purpoſe, and was very 
inſtant with the Rochellers to enter into the confede- 
racy of Niſines, and Montauban.. Several of the inha- 
bitants, being weary of the civil wars, oppoſed ir; 
dot Ja Noue going to Rochelle in January, under pre- | 
tence of a communion that was to be N 4.9.1574 
there, perſwaded them to agree to the propoſal. Theß 
repaired their walls, and repleniſhed their magazines; 
= and a None was declared commander of the armies 
there, in Poitou, Xaintonge, and Angouleme, by the 
ny conſent of the hugonot ility of thole provinces. | 6 

All theſe mea ſures being taken between the hugo- 
nots and politicians, the duke of A/enſou was made 
uainted with it; and, in concert with him, it was 
reſolved, That a body of horſe ſhould repair on 
Shrove-Tweſday, to the neighbourhood of the place 
where the court ſhould then be, and carry him 
off, to. place him at the head of the party, of the 
catholick malecontents : but the matter was diſcover-, 
ed by the duke of Alenſon himſelf, in purſuance of 
the advice given him by Ia Mole, a gentleman” of a. 

t 


0 


Provence-family, and the defign came to nothing. 
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The queen mother, to put a ſtop to all theſe con. 
fpiracies, being gone to Vinceunes with the king, and 
having perſuaded the duke of 4/erſor and the king 
of Navarre to come thither, they were no ſooner at- 
rived, than ſhe declared to them, That ſhe would nor 
make them priſoners indeed, but they ſhould not be 
ſuffeted to go our of the eaſtle; and that ſhe had good 


rea ſons for what ſhe did, The mareſchals e Mont. 


morency and Cofſe, 1a Mole, the earl of Cucounats, a 
gentleman of #earmonrt, Grantrye the king's ſteward, 
and ſome others, were taken up alſo, upon notice of 
a freſh plot, to carry off the two princes. 

This information was given by a young gentleman, 
named Tres de Brinon,to whom Grantrye had communi- 
cated it. Thoſe that were taken up were tried, La Mole 
and Corommats diſcovered all the ſeeteis of the faction 
of malecontents, which was going to faiſe a rebellion 
in the whole kingdom, They were both condemned 
to be beheaded; and another named Tourtai was 
hanged, notwithſtanding he pretended to be a gentle- 
man. The two princes made a bad defence for them- 
ſelves ; but they did not proceed to any rigours againſt 
them at that time: Many lords were impeached by 
la Mele and Coconnats ; but = contented themſelves 
with puniſhing theſe two confidents of the duke of 


Alen 072, 


As they were apprehenſive that the mate ſehal 
Damville, who had an army in Languedoo, would 
revolt upon account of the impriſonment of his brother 
the mareſchal e Montmoreney, they ſent S. Sulfirins, 
the duke, of Alenſon's ſteward, and Villeroy, ſetretary 
of ſtate, as it were, to confalt with him about 7 

e 


ing the troubles in Languedoc, and to ſev if the 


find out his intentions; hut they were greatly fur- 
prized at the order which they received, to cauſe the 
mareſchal himſelf to be ſeized, which was a point 
out of their power to bring about, and the mareſchal 


being informed of all that paſſed at court, was very 


. and kept himfelf very much upon his 
r 


ard, 

During all theſe intrigues, the hagonots being well 
aſſured, that they ſhould be back'd by the third arty 
took up arms again in ſeveral places, and ſeized « 

| | yer 
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yeral towns in Poitou and Muintonge. Colombieres ſut- J. D. 
prized 8. Lo in Lower Normandy, and Montgomery 1574. 


obliged Carentan to turrender, 


tween the catholicks and the hugonots. | | 
The king, after ſome uſeleſs negotiations, ſent the 
duke de Montpenſier into Pottor and  Xaintonge againſt 
la None; and prince Dauphin, fon of this duke 
againſt Montbrun in Danphiny. Fames 4' ier baton of 
Cruſſol, and afterwatds duke of Jes, who had re- 
turn'd to the catholick party, was appointed to go 
againft the rebels of Languedoc, and M. 4e Matignon, 
lieutenant general of Normandy, againſt the earl of 
Montgomery. ef: 
The duke of Monrperſier took Talmont, and was 
forced to raiſe the ſiege of Fontenay la- Comte, after he 
had given an aſſault, and returned to court, whither 
the queen had called him, upon account of the king's 
line, which grew every day more dangerous than other, 
The hugonots were cloſely 
Matignon ſhut up the earl of Montgomery in 8. Lo, 
and laid ſiege to it. This earl, who had no forage for 
his cavalry, made a ſally on the fifth day, and paſſed 
ſword in hand croſs the enemy's camp, having com- 
mitted the defence of the place to Colombieres, with 
aſſurance of ſuccours, as ſoon as he had afſembled the 


' hugonot nobility, who were bringing him ſome forces 


from this arid the neighbouring provinces. He came 
to Domſront, in order to go from thenge to meet ſome 
eavalry that was coming to him from Higher Nor. 
mandy; but Matignon, who Yook'd upon it as a 
matter of the laſt conſequence not to let Montgomery 
eſcape, who alone by his wiſdom and great expetience, 
was able to maintain the war in that country, march'd 
after him with ſo much expedition to D t, that 
he ſhut him up, as he had done befote at S, Zo, and 

inveſted the place. phos | 
Montgomery had not in all above fourſcote and ten 
harquebuſiers, and ſome gentlemen. However he 
made ſeveral fallies, and ſuſtained an aſſault of five 
hours in the caſtle ; but notwithſtanding he deſtroyed 
4 great number of the gn his condition was 
2 | Nor 


As for Languedoc. 
Vivarais and the neighbouring provinces, there had 
been for ſome months before, an open war there be- 


eſſed in Normandy, D Avila. l. 5] 


176 


A D. not -better'd, by reaſon of the great loſs that he ſuf- 


1574- 


tered. of the braveſt perſons in his little garriſon; 
ud adtter the aſſault was over, he had but fifteen or 


ſixteen. men left, beſides the wounded, that were in a 


condition to engage. He reſolved to dye ſword in 


hand, being throughly perſuaded, that if he ſhould fall 
into the hands of the queen mother, ſhe would deſtroy 
him, upon account of the death of her husband ki 
Henry II. of which he had been the author, — 
by an accident which it was not in his power to pre- 
vent, | : 

But he did not find the few men that were left, in 
the ſame reſolution, and therefore was forced to capi- 
tulate, and furrender himſelf a priſoner with the pro- 


miſe of his life, 


; Matignon, after he had taken Domfront, returned 
to the ſiege of 8. Lo, which had been continued, not- 


withſtanding that of Domfrout. Colombieres defended 


it with extreme valour, ſuſtained and repulſed two 


aſſaults, and was ſhot through the head with an har- 


vebuſs at the third. His death gave the aſſailants 
= victory; the town was carried, and above four 


hundred men, cut in pieces. Carentan did nat hold 


out long after the taking of S. Lo; and the catholicks 
got the better in thoſe parts, | 

While they were thus engaged in ſeveral provinces, 
the | court was ſtrangely alarm'd upon account of the 


' king's ſickneſs, of which he died on the thirtieth of 


May, being Whitſunday, at Vincennes, in the middle 
of the fourteenth year of his reign, and when he was 
juſt a going into the twenty fourth of his age. It 
was thought that his lungs were impaired, by continu. 
ally blowing the horn, when he went a hunting, 
which was very often. | | 

On the morning of the day in which he, died, he 
ſent for the chevalier Je Biragne, and the ſieur 4e Sauve 
ſecretary of ſtate; and in preſence of the duke of 
Alenſm, the king of Navarre, Charles cardinal of 
Bourbon, and ſeveral lords of the court, he declared 
his brother Henry, king of Poland, his ſucceſſor, 
agreeably to the laws of the kingdom; and the act 


Rexiſtr duthat he had delivered to him before his departure 


— France, and regiſtred in parliament ; ordered 


that 
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that the queen his mother ſhould govern the ſtate, with . D. 
the character of regent, till this prince's return; obliged 1574. 
all the princes and lords that were preſent, to ſW ear. 
to bear true faith and allegiance to the king of Poland; 
vehemently exhorted the duke of A/en/or, to keep 
within the bounds of his duty, and ſent a will to the 

arliament of Paris, where it was read and proved a 
2 days after with the ordinary formalitie. 

He was a prince of good qualities, ſenſe and ſpirit, 
liberal, and conſtant, ſlept little, and ſtuck at no 
fatigue, He was very dextrous at bodily exerciſes, 
had an extreme defire to fignalize himſelf in war, 
and, upon ſeveral occaſions, gave 3 of his courage 
and intrepidity, He had a taſte for learning, elteem'd 
and incouraged thoſe that cultivated it, and ſucceeded 
not ill himſelf in ſome little pieces of his own com- 
poſing, which appeared in the world. He wrote a 
treatiſe of hunting, which Zrantome gives us a great 
character of. He was naturally eloquent and judicious, 
and was admired by the foreign embaſſadors for his 
extempore anſwers, when he gave them audience, 

He was never much inclined to debauch, nor was it 
any thing but the corruption of the court, the ſnares ' 
that were there laid for him, the vain and criminal 
honour that all at that time gloried in of having a 
miſtreſs, rather than his own paſſion -and choice, that 
led him into ſome irregular practices. He had re- 
ligion, which was a rare court-virtue at that time, 
and a great zeal for the exterminating of hereſy out 
of his kingdom. He loved his ſubjects, and upon 
his death-bed expreſſed his ſatis faction at having no 
children to ſucceed him, but his brother the king 
of Poland; by reaſon of the misfortunes, which he 
knew by experience the ſtate was ordinarily ſubje& to 
during the minority of princes. 

His chief fault was paſſion, and a kind of fierce- Brantkue. 
neſs that appeared in his eyes, all yellow with bile, 
in which there was ſomething ſavage. He ſwore by 
the name of God upon all occafions, having con- 
tracted this unworthy habit from a child, by fre- 
quently talking with the mareſchal 4e Retz, one of 
his favourites, who was very ſubje& to this vice. 

Ile was tall, but a little crooked, and of a pale 
| I 3 coun- 
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A. D. countenance, had a Roman noſe, his head commonly 
1574- inclining a little on one fide, and a majeſtick pre- 
way lence. | | h : 

He had but one daughter by E/izaberh of Ay. 

ria, named Mary Elizabeth, who died at the 

age of five years and a half, and one fon by a 

miltreſs, named Mary / ouchet, daughter of a private 

lieutenant of Or/cans, This ſon was Charles ge Valois 

earl of Auvergne and Ponthiey, afterwards duke of 
Angorleme, and colonel general of the light horſe, 
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HENA v III. 


ENRY III. kiog of Fraxce, aſcended 4 Y. $ 
the throne in the twenty-fourth year of 1574. 
his age. It was an unhappy circumſtance . 
for him, that he was then at ſo remote a 
diſtance from the kingdom, and that upon 
two accounts; firſt, becauſe of the great difficulties 
he would meet with in leaving Poland, and ſecondly, 
becauſe he was greatly hated in France, not only by 
the hugonots, who were firmly perſuaded; that he had 
been one of the principal authors of the maſſacre of 
8. Bartholomew, — alſo by the numerous faction of 
the malecontents, who believed him to he intirely go- 
verned by the houſe of Gui ſe. | 
It appeared, by the inſtructions for the trial of the 
fieurs de la Mole, and de Coconnats, that the deſign 
of the faction was to put a ſtop to his return into | 
France, in caſe of the king's death, and to fer the unc. de 
crown upon the head of his brother the duke 4 Heil. 2 $1 
ſon ; but, by good fortune, both this prince and the 
king of Navarre were then confined in the caſtle of 
I 4 Vincennes, 


CY 
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A. D. Vincennes, which was an accident of the laſt impor- t 
1574. tance to the new king, - 
— ]ÿ MI The queen mother, who was ſenſible how neceſſary 4 


Popeliniere jt was for him to return ſpeedily into France, di- 


Fi ſpatch'd away to him, ſome hours after the king's t 
| death, the ficur 4% Chemeratt, and ordered the ficur k 
Ae Newvi to follow him. The firſt arrived at Cracovia if 
within a few days, and, according to one of the prin- t 
cipal articles of his inttructione, adviſed him to ſend q 
the queen mother, with all ſpeed, his letters patents, h 
to confirm her in the regency, t 
In the mean time this princeſs made uſe of all her 
wiſdom, to prevent, at leaſt, the increaſe of the trou- 0 
bles which the was apprehenſive of, as well from 0 
the hugonots, as the faction of malecontents. She t 
+0 uartered the troops in the provinces where ſhe had p 
* 5 the greateſt need of them, to keep both the one and 7 
1 the other in awe, and raiſed fix thouſand Sviſ5, and 
{if ſome German horſe, | tl 
48 The mareſchal e Damville, head of the malecon, v 
| tents, and governour of Languedoc, was the perſon, fr 
| whoſe conduct gave her the moſt uneaſineſs: 15 was el 
| Informed, that he treated with the hugonots ; that w 
ſoon after the king's death he made a truce with them, t 
and, by a very criminal attempt, had taken upon him, Vi 
of his own bie authority, to aſſemble the ſtates of 
doc. The parliament of Toulouſe gave à fignal 0 
proof of their loyalty, by publiſhing an arret, in which tc 
the truce, and calling together the eſtates, were de- b 
clared null, re 
On the other hand, the prince of Conde having fled k 
to Germany, preſſed the proteſtant princes to obtain a 
ſuccours in favour of the hugonots, and wrote to the tl 
aſſembly, which they held at Millaud in Rovereue, 1 
to aſſure them, that he was no leſs zcalous for their bi 
religion and ſafety, than the late prince of Conde his { 
father, The aſſembly of Millan received with joy V 
the letters of the mareſchal c Damville, and the fr 
1 of Conde, who was upon that occaſion declared 
= . ead of the party. | & 
Ack de The Rechcllers, of whom the queen had obtained 7 
* L'Aſſemblee 2 trace of two months, by force of money, began their {t 
4 Nene. hoſtilities again, but were very ill handled by the hi 
mareſchal 4% Matignon. However, the war between W 
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the hugonots and the catholicks was not very violent, 4 gy 
excepting in thoſe parts, and in Poitou, Dauphiny, 1 57 4. 

During theſe troubles, the _ received the let- 
ters patents, in confirmation of the regency, from the 9 
king, and a promiſe, in his name, that he would ſoon 2 | 
ſet torward in order to come and take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of France, But at the ſame time he ac- 
quainted her with the great difficulty he had to make 
his eſcape, in order to get flimſclf out of the hands of 
the Polanaers. : 

Indeed it may be ſaid that they kept their eyes up- 
on him, for fear he ſhould eſcape: and he had need 
of a profound diſſimulation, and of all his cunning, 
to delude their vigilance. However, he carried his 

int, and ſtole away on the eighteenth of June, in 
the night, with all the French who were in the ſecret, 
ſome of whom went out of the palace with him, and 
the reſt, by ſeveral ways, arrived at the place of rendez- 
vous, which had been agreed upon, at ſome diſtance 
from the town. In this flight he met, as is uſual upon p 
theſe occaſions, with ſeveral little difficulties, out of | 
which he happily diſentangled himſelf, travelled twen- 
ty leagues that night, and reached the emperor's ter- 
ritories the next day. | 

There he took paſſes from this prince, ho re- 
ceiv d him at Vienna, in ſuch a manner, as both ought 
to have been, and was to his fatisfation. From thence 
be went to Gratz, and - thence to Venice, where the 
republick omitted no 'ceremony that was due to 4 
king of France, and to a prince who had ſo great 
a reputation throughout all Europe. He received 
there the compliments of all the princes of Haly. 
The duke of Savoy came in perſon, and perſwaded 
bim to paſs through his ſtates, where he made 
ſome ſtay, and the duke ſpared no charge, nor di- 
verſions, nor honours, nor complaiſance, to gain his 
friendſhip. 

But all this was not without deſign. The duke of 
Savoy intended to perſuade the king to reſtore him 
Pignerol, Savillan, and Perouſe; which the French 
ſtill kept poſſeſſion of in his ſtates, and ſucceeded in 
his defign by the means of Margaret of France his 
wite, and the king's aunt, whom this prince * Matthieu l. 7, 
is 5 loved. 


N 
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A. D. loved. This ceſſion was very much blamed in France 
1574. and Hay, for ſtrong reaſons of policy, the chief of 
WA which were, that the duke of Savoy would by this 
means have an open paſſage to enter France, when- 
ever he ſhould think proper, and hinder the French 
from entering into Taly, the princes of which would 
be obliged to ſubmit to the Spaniards z and when the 
king was returned to France, he met with great op- 
tion in council upon this article, Very 

Memoires du remonitrances were made do him. The chancellor 4? 
— 1 _ Birague refuſed to ſeal the patents of this reſtitution ; 
bat the king would never go from his word, and or. 
der d the ſeals to be brought, and the letters to be 

—ſealed in his preſence. | c | 
This conduct tended very much to the di ſreputation 
of the king, and to the honour of the duke of Savoy's 
pliticks, who after having been ſo long deprived of 


is ſtates, was then in 1 ion of them: 
for the king of Hain was obliged to reſtore him the 
towns of Aff Sant ya, which he {till poſſeſſed 
there, in caſe the king of France ſhould conſent to the 
ceſſion of Pignerol, Savillan, and Peronſe. Some 
years after, the unhappy conſequences of this affair 
ſhew'd how falſe a ſtep had been taken, 

„The king departed from Tixin, in the end of Au- 
giſt, with a guard of fix thouſand foot and one thou- 
land horſe, of the duke of Savoy's troops, who at- 
tended him to Jyons. So large a guard was deſign'd 
as well for the king's ſecurity, as out of ceremony to 
him, becauſe he was to paſs through Dauphiny, where 
the hugonots {topt ſeveral poſts, and ſcoured the coun- 
try under the command of Montbrun. 

The queen mother, who was already arrived at 
Lyons, with the whole court, went to meet the king 
as far as the pont de Beauvoiſm. The firſt meeti 
was attended with great marks of tenderneſs : 
affection: he being the ſon ſhe had always moſt 
loved, and he could not fail of making a return to her 
love, for the great obligations ſhe had laid upon him. 
He aſſured her, that he ſhould never forget them, 
and that the royal power, with which he was veſted, 
ſhould diminiſh nothing of the regard that he had 
always had for her counſel. This was to touch her = 
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the moſt ſenſible part, for ſhe was not more eager for 4 9). 
any thing than | = was for government. oy 3 i 
dhe preſented the duke of Alenſon, and the king 
of Navarre to him, who afſured him of their ſubmii- Markicu, . 

fion and loyalty, He received them courteouſly, told 7 
them that he would reſtore them their liberty, by dif. 
charging their guard; that he defired nothing of 
them but to love him, and themſelves, by being cau- 
tious of _—— any ill advice to the prejudice of 
his ſervice, conſequently to their own certain 


injury. | 

The king being at Lyons, began to make ara- comment de 
tions for the regulating the = and — He Montue Lz. 
had already been inſtructed in the ſituation of affairs 
by the duke of Guiſe, and meſſieurs e Villeroy, and 
de Sauve, ſecretaries of ſtate, whom the queen had 
ſent to him to Turin: but ſhe gave him a more par- 
ticular and exact account herſelf, He made no alte- 
ration in the council, That which was called the 
privy or cabinet council, and had been inſtituted by 
the late king, conſiſted of the queen mother, the 
chancellor Rene de Birague, Albert e Goudy earl of 
Netz, Philip Huraut earl of Chiverni, Pompone de 
gellievre, Sebaſtian de] Aubeſpine biſhop of Limeges, 
Rene de Villequier, the ſieurs Pinart and Villeroy, 
ſecretaries of ſtate. | 

The king at that time made Blaiſe e Montluc 
marſhal of France, rather as a reward for his great 
ſervices, than in expectation of any new ones, his 
great age and wounds having rendred him incapable 
of bearing the fatigue of any great enterprize. He 
conferr'd the ſame honour upon Reger e F. Tarri 
lord of Bellegarge, and the office of grand maſter of 
the wardrobe upon M. e Souvre, who had attended 
dim to Poland, and was eſteemed by him as a perſon 
of the greateſt honour in his court. If this prince had 
always beſtowed his favours upon ſuch men, his affairs 
would have ſucceeded better than they did. 

He made ſome regulations for the duty of his offi- 
cers, for the days and hours of audience, for the coun- 
cils and the finances. He at ſaſt took the main point 
into conſideration, namely, whether the rebels were 
do be dealt with mildly, or by force of arms, 
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A. D. The emperor Maximilian, the Venetians, and ſom 
1574- other princes of Haly, whom he had di ſcourſed upg 
dis ſubject, during his journey, had adviſed him by 
all means to begin with pacifying the troubles of his 
kingdom, whatever it coſt him, to the intent to 
himſelf in a condition of regulating the affairs of it 
at leiſure, and without embaraſment, and to wait til 
time ſhould furniſh him with means of diſpatching 
the parties by little and little, that he might not he 
forced to deliver himſelf up ar firſt to one of the 
> two. a 
But whether he ſaw matters too near at hand, and 
ſo alter'd his opinion of himſelf, or whether the queen 
mother, the cardinal 40 Lorraine, the chancellor 4 
Virague, and ſome others of his council, who were 
enemies to the calviniſt party, and to the mareſchi 
de Damville, had brought him over to their ſents 
ments or private views, or whether he had been pro 
voked at the infolence of the hugonots, a troop of 
whom had taken, part of his baggage from him, u 
he paſſed through Dauphiny, he determined to puſh 
matters to the utmoſt with them, and diſmiſſed the 
envoy of the elector Palatine, who was come to 
make him an offer of the good offices of this prince, 
and to perſwade him rather to win the minds of the 
diſaffe ied, by ſoftneſs and diſcretion, than to pro- 
voke them by a rigorous treatment, He was of op 
nion, that the rebels would be ſoon diſperſed, if they 
were briskly attacked on all fides : for this reaſon, 
without any farther deliberation, he ſent the duke of 
Uſez into Languedoc, againſt the mareſchal de Dan 
ville, and Belligarde into Dauphing againſt Montbrun, 
The duke of Montpenſier had orders to proceed to 
action with his army in Poitou, and to refs the fiege 
of Luſgnan, which he had begun. Montluc refuſed 
the command of the army in Guyenne, not finding 
himſelf any longer in a condition for action: Never: 
theleſs, as he was returning home, the king recom- 
mended this province to him, and he did not fail to 
ſerve him there. 

The efforts of the hugonots, who ſeeing themſelves 
upon the point of being cruſh'd,. were grown deſpe 
rate, and the good orders which their leaders had given 
in all places, broke the King's meaſures, Very few 

| attempts 
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utempts were made againſt them, and thoſe which mT. 
were made, were 2 7 or of ſmall im- — 2 

e, excepting that of Liſguan, which ſurreg Ways 
dred to the duke Je Montpenſir after three months 
fiege, He cauſed the town to be diſmantled, and 
raijed the - ſtrong tower of Meluſine, ſo tamous in 
Romance, | 
In the mean time the mareſchal 4% Damville in- 
ticely pulled off the maſque ; and having called a 
meeting at Montpellier in November, to which he gave 
the name of the ſtates of Lan gueacc, he publiſhed a + rappers 


manifeſto, * in which he declared himſelf head of an dens les ad- 


aſſociation, for the re- eſtabliſhing peace and good 22 
order in the kingdom, and exhorted 1 good Bak — 
nen to join him, in order to obtain a meeting of the 2. l.. 
eſtates of the realm. 
After this, being ſtrengthned with the king's. own 
troops, which he commanded in Languedoc, = which 
be had gained over to his party, ſeconded by his bro- 
ters Meru and Thore, by the viſcount de Turenne his 
phew, by ſeveral of the nobility that were attach'd 
to his family, aided under-hand with money by the 


| ng 7 Spain and the duke of Savoy, he made him- 
elf fo 


formidable, that the duke of Uſcz durit not Memoires du 
tack him. He ſurprized Aigues- Mortes, and ſome Duc de Re- 
ther ſmall towns thereabouts. The other confed es- 


rates alſo made themſelves maſters of Beaucaire ; and 


he court ſaw plainly, that at a time when the peo- 
ple were too much accuſtomed to diſobedience, — 
yas as much reaſon to be afraid of a leader of that 
baracter, whoſe wiſdom, valour, and experience, was 
well known to them, as of a prince of the blood; and 
hat, . being joined in a cloſe alliance, as he was, with 
he hugonot party, he would Joon be in a condition 
o rekindle the flame of civil war more furiouſly than 
rer in the kingdom. . 

The king was intirely diſconcerted by the per- 
wax which this union had given him, and found 
imſelſ incapacitated for carrying on the project that 


Ic had formed, of ſuppreſſing, at the ſame time, the 
ugonot party, and that of the houſe of Guiſe, The 
nalecontents, who had joined themſelyes to the hu- 
mot faction, forced him, againſt his will, to unite 
one common intereſt with that bouſe, upon * 
| | one 
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* whereas, if matters had taken another turn, he woul 
have thought it an advantage, to direct them to thy 
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alone he could hereafter depend. This made hin 


lou upon the death of the cardinal 4 Lorraine, which 
happened at that time, as a gery unfortunate accident 


mark he aimed at, PPE 

This cardinal was by nature a man of great an 
uncommon talents, who being high born, and havin fa 
a great number of brethren, who were all perſons d wv! 
merit, maintained himſelf all his life in great credi. po 
It is pretended however; that he was threatned win ct 
being diſgraced, if Henry II. had lived; and that & la 
would, in all likelihood, have ſaffered a diminutia by 
i9Shis credit, if Henry III. at his artival in Hum dt 


had matters in any other poſture. The hugom if 


Muthicu, L 
7. 


writers are not to be regarded, who, though they I m 
low the cardinal to have been endowed with ru na 
talents, have always thought and fpoken very ill of t co 
uſe he made of them, They abuſed him in all place 


by their calumnies, by continual inveRives, and def: if th 
matory libels, which they publiſhed againſt him, wh ct 
the fury and paſſion that appeared in them, ver to 
ſufficient to diſcredit : On the other band, to make i ſel 
ſaint of him, as ſome catholick authors have done, ſh to 
puſhing the matter of his commendation tov far, be 
took confiderable pains in the buſineſs of wu ba 
which was obliged to him for ſeveral proviſions of u ou 

kings, to preſerve it in their dominjons : but the pr 
ſervation of his own grandeur, and the advantages d ha 
his houſe, ſeemed to have had 4 great ſhare in hi to 
ring up his zeal ; and, all things conſidered, ambition th 
was the greateſt part of it. | to 
He died with great marks of piety upon him, pe 
tecammended his two*nephews, the dukes of Gui lit 
and Mayenne, to the king, who afſured him of | 
regard to them, and that he would prefer them; a thi 
aſſurance that had little ſincerity in it; for at Bo 
bottom he hated the duke of Guiſe: however, hi hit 
outward conduct was, for a long time, agreeable to h of 
promiſe ; becauſe, as affairs then (tood, he had 
of the duke, who, on the other hand, knew well he 4 
ca 


to make uſe of this favour, forced as it was, but yt 
without depending much upon it. 
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The king, however, from that time to ob- 4. D. 
ſerve a conduct, which he judged proper to conceal 1574. 
the defigns he had formed for deprein the heads ww 
of the different factions: But the fucceſs ſhewed that 5 
the moſt reſined politicks are not always the beſt. 

He was very fond of Machiave/'s writings, which Memoires de 
a gentletnan named au Guat, who was one of his chief e Ef. 
favourites, had recommended to him, and upon 
which this - prince had begun to form a ſyſtem of 
politicks, eren before he went to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Poland. A conſtant and profound diſſimu- 
| lation, and the maxims of bringing about his deſigns 
by ways the moſt remote from them in appearanct, 
ite the two great principles of Machiaveiiſm, which, 
if contained within certain bounds, might not be cri- 
minal; all depends upon the application, and the 
nature of thoſe means which princes make uſe of to 
conceal their deſigns from their enemies, 

This prince's choice ſeems very extraordinary in Avi l. 6; * 
the particular before us. It is pretended, that to de- 
ceive and amuſe the heads of the parties, he affected 
to appear careleſs of the publick, and to employ him- 
ſelf only in devotion and pleaſures. It is very difficult 
to determine whether this was his view, or whether 
he afted ſolely upon the inclinations he had to de- 
bauch, which he was defirous to cover over with an 
outward form of piety. | 

He put ſued this method, which rendred, and could 
hardly fail of rendring him contemptible to his court, 
to his ſubjecto, and to all Europe. But it is certain, Ahlen. 
that as ſoon as he arrived in France, he was obſerved 
to mix together in this odd manner the exerciſes of 
penitence and debaych, and that he appeared very 
little ſolicitous about the governing part, 

Being at Avignon, he went to the proceſſions of 
the penitents, cloathed, as they were, in ſackcloth, The 
court lords, that were the greateſt liberri ges, followed 
his example, and he always after continue d theſe kind 
of practices. | 
frer dinner he examined very lightly, and diſ- Thuns, 1. 
patch'd, with greater ſigns of impatience than appli- 5 
cation, ſome affairs, and immediately ſhut himſelf up 
in his cloſet, not with his counſellors of ſtate, but 
with ſoͤme young perſons, who ingraſe d the * 

is 
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A. D. his pleaſure, whom, he continually” loaded with new 
1574. favours, and laviſh'd both his credit and treaſure upon 
them, to the prejudice of thoſe whoſe ſervices and 


merits had rcndred them the moſt worthy of his con- 
ſideration, Their diſcourſe there was upon, nothing 


1. Labeureur but love · intrigues; and theſe young debauchees made 
dans Is Con. their court to him, by giving him an account of what 


_ tinadtion 


— — call d their good and bad fortune. 


Caſtelnau. 


Matthieu.l.7, 


e moſt important ſecrets for the reputation of 
the ladics, were betrayed there ; and from hence pro. 
ceeded the hatred, the jealouſies, the afſiflinations 
and outrages of the perſons concerned againſt him; 
but eſpecially of the women, who, in their turn, to be 
revenged of him, revealed the myſteries of his con- 
duct, exaggerated his irregularities, unvailed his 
hypocriſy, as they called it, and rendred him in- 
finitely odious, | 

This prince's conduct threw. the queen mother into 
an extreme . melancholy, who had no more influence 
over him, nor her remonſtrances any effect; but the 
ſtorm, which he drew upon himſelf by ſuch demeanor, 
and was the occaſion both of the ruine of the Rate 
and himſelf, did not break out till ſome time after, 

In the mean time he married Louiſa de Vaudemont, 
daughter of the earl of Vaudemont, whom he had 
ſeen in his pals e through Lorraine, in which mar- 
riage he followed his inclinations rather than his true 


intereſt, The duke of Guiſe was extremely rejoyced 


at it, becauſe by this marriage he gain'd a ſupport at 
court, and was in hopes that this new alliance of his 
houſe with the royal family, would, in ſome meaſure, 
repair the loſs of his uncle the cardinal of Lorraine, 
During theſe tranſaftions, the coronation was ſolemnized 
at Rheims ; but a little before, the king being upon 
the road from Lyons to this city, received at Chaumont, 
the ſurprizing news. of a conſpiracy againſt his life, 
in order to place the duke of Menſon upon the throne 
in his ſtead. 

It was diſcovered by Milliam de Hautemer, lord of 
Fervaques, whom the conſpirators would have drawn 
into the plot ; but he would not endure the thoughts 
of it, Among the conſpirators were Beauvais la Nocle, 
Tafn, and 1a Vergne Beaujet, formerly enſign to the 
admiral e Colrgni, | | 
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The teſt difficulty did notlay in preventing the 
effect of the conſpiracy, againſt which ic was eaſy to 
make proviſion atter diſcovery: But that which was 
moſt perplexing, was the queſtion, what to do with 
wonlieur the King's brother, it being equally dangerous 
to puniſh and pardon ſuch a crime, SY 

At laſt they reſolved upon the merciful fide, The 
king ſent for the duke of Alenſon, and told him, in 
the queen's preſence, with a threatning countenance, 
That he had confpited againſt the life of his brother 
and his king ; that there was good proof of it, and 
that he deſerved to die, 

This prince being terrified, threw himſelf at the 
king's feet, confeſſed that tuch an artempt had been 
propoſed to him; but proteftied that he had never 

iven his conſent to it; that he believed thoſe who 
25 ſpoken to him of it, had no farther thoughts of 
it ; becauſe he had given them no anſwer upon it. 
This circumſtance was true; and he conjured his 
majeſty to pardon him. The king, after reproachin 
bim with Eis ill conduct, told him, that he pardon” 
him; but that this ſhould be the laſt time, and ordered 
him to withdraw. The 33 _ 
out any at t to purſue irators, part 
whom fled int foreign countries. n - 
Soon after, the fu 
the king's life 2 put him again into 4 kind 
of fury agaiuſt the duke of Ajenſon, It carried him 
to ſuch a length, that he made a ſtrange propoſal to 
the king of Navarre. For —— his heart to 
him, upon the regret that he had to leave his crown 
to ſuch a ſucceſſor, in caſe of death; he conjured 
bim to find out ſome way to rid him ſpeedily of the 
duke of Menſon, and urged the moſt preſſing motives 
to engage him to it; but the king of Navarre de- 
clared to him, That he abhotred the thoughts of ſuch 
a deſign, and, whatever advantages he expefted from 
the duke's death, which, in caſe of the king's 
dying without iflue, he would ſucceed to the crown of 
ance ; he protefied, that he could not be the au- 
thor of fo deteftable a fact. The king being ſome 
few days after convinced of the falſity of his ſuſpicion, 
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The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
trouble which the unſucceſsfulneſs of his arms againſt 
the rebels gave him. | 

It was not long before he repented, that he had not 
followed the advice of the emperor, the Venetians, and 
the wileſt part of his council, who had perſuaded him 
to open his reign with an edict of pacification, to cauſe 
all parties to lay down their arms. The hugonots and 
the malecontents had infalliby accepted it, how little 
favourable ſocver it had been to them, their affair 
being then in a very bad ſituation. 

The king would have taken that method now, but 
it was too late: Experience had made them ſenſible 
of their ſtrength, and the contempt into which the 
king was fallen, had made him ceaſe to be formidable 
to them. They were ſure of the mareſchal Je Dan. 
ville, by reaſon of the ſteps he had taken, which had 
render'd him irreconcileable with the court: The 
number of the malecontents increaſed daily, the prince 
of Conde's negotiations for the raiſing of forces in 
Germany began to ſucceed ; ſo that the adyances which 
the king made towards a peace, ſerved oy to render 
the hugonots more haughty. 

Upon his permitting them to preſent a petition, to 
lay their grievances before him, they ſent their deps- 
ties to Baſil, in the name of the calviniſt churches of 
France, and of the mareſchal e Damville, to confer 
with the prince of Conde, and S upon what par- 
ticulars they ſhould demand of the King ; and the 

tition was accordingly drawn up there, = 

It contained ninety one articles, the defign of which 
was, for the moſt- part, to obtain a full and intite 
liberty of conſcience, the publick exerciſe of the cal- 
viniſt religion in all places, at all times, and by al 
ſorts of perſons, without any reſerve or reſtriftions. 
They required churches, towns of fecurity, Tourts of 
Juſtice in the parliamenr, where one half of the judges 
ſhould be catholicks, and the other half calvinifts, that 
reparation ſhould be made to the memory of thoſe, 
who tad been executed for religion, their eſtates 
reſtored to their heirs; and ſeveral other things, which 
the k og could not grant with his own convenience, 
nor without ruining the catholick religion. PBeauvas 
Ja. Nocle, one of the accomplices in the laſt conſpiracy, 
was the perfon deputed toprelent it, Th 
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\ The reading of «his | paper provoked the king and 4 Y. 
the whole cuuncil, However it was not thought 1 cf. 
per to break off the negoriation z and the rather, 
og there arrived at that time embaſſadors, as well 
from the catholick and proteitant $7viſ3 cantons, 48 
from tae duke of Savoy, who offered the mediation 
of their maſters, to whom was joined the Engliſh em- 
baſſador, who had received expreſs orders from queen 
Hizaberh upon the fame occaſion. All together, con- 
jured the king to do nothing raſhly, and aflured him, 
they would endeavour to bring about the peace in ſucti 
g manner as ſhould be agrecable to him. The king 
ſuffering himſelf to be prevailed upon, they began ts 
hegotiate. 
But, notwithſtanding the negotiations, the hoſtilities 
continued as brisk as ever. The duke Je Montpenſier 
ravaged Xaintonge. La Noue, who commanded in 
the country about Rochelle, took Benon and S. ohn 
Angle. Popelimiere, another hugonot captain, made 
himſelf maſter of Tonnay- Boutonne. The baron 4? 
Langoirant, of the ſame party; took Perigneux. Du 
Toucher, a calviniſt gentleman of Lower Normandy, 
ſurprized Mount S. Michael ; but the expedition and 
reſolution of the mareſchal 4e Marignon, recovered it 
again ſoon after this important conqueſt. | 
Landereau, one of the moſt active captains of the 
catholick party, ſeized the iſle of Re ; bur Pqpeliniere, 
who had ſome veſſels *. for the ſame defign, made 
a deſcent upon it, retook the iſle, and cut Zandereau's 
troops in pieces. The like attempts were made ori 
— fides in Dauphiny, Languedoc, Guyenne and 
toll. | q 
The moſt conſiderable feats were done in Dauphiny, uuthieus. 7; 
— 4e Gordes, who commanded there for the king, | 
Montbrun to raiſe the ſiege of Chatillun. But 
he was revenged of him two days after: For having 
charged Gor es, as he was returning, he defeated his 
rear, and killed him five or fix hundred Swwiſt. 
Animated by this victory, he attacked him afreſh, 
but was wounded with a piftol-ſhot, and taken 
| The king was as much rejoiced at the taking of this 
| 23 at the gaining of a battle: For, beſides 
tn reaſons of diſlike, he had added inſo- 
2 lence 
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A. D. lence to his revolt, The king having wrote to him to 
157. demand ſome priſoners of him, and ſpeaking in terms 
ot authoriry, he had the aſſurance, upon reading 
the letter, to ſcoff at it, and to fay openly in the 
Merpoires de Pte ſence of ſeveral - perſons, Mat! he nerires 10 
B.a..cwe, e like a king, as if I onght to acknowlerge him, 
Jrrcull have him know, that this is proper in 
tine of peace ; but in war, when awe are in arms, and 
011 ee all the orld are upon a level, The 
King being informed of it, fell into a great paſſion, 
and ſwore that AMonibrun ſhould ſooner or later repent 
it. And accordingly, when the news of his being taken 5 
was brought to him, I was in the right, replies the r 
king, in ſaying that he ſhould repent it. He ſpall gie, c 
and Aggie of he is upon a level with me. Imme- f 
diately he ordered him to be proceeded againſt in the a 
parliament of Grenoble, and he was beheaded, By hi 
this accident, Francis de Bonne lord of Leſtignieres, be- * 
came head of the * 5 party in Dauphiny ; which 9 
was the beginning of that high fortune to which his af 

owt good luck, and his great qualities, afterwards 


as nn ts www tw ..c 1 nun, 


raiſed him. hte th 
The exccution of Montbrin was a new obſtacle to en 
the peace; for the confederates of Languedoc, bei of 


greatly provoked at it, refuſed to treat with the kings m. 
deputies, But the flight of the duke of Alenſn, 2 
who made his eſcape from court, when it was the leaſt up 
thought of, was a great and freſh cauſe of concern Ml th; 
to the king and queen mother, He went out of the de. 
Loawwre without cing perceived, on the fifteenth of Wl po! 

| Sefrember, found horſes ready at a quarter of a league ¶ the 

* Memvires de from port S. Zonore, and rode full ſpeed for about a up 

Sully, T. , league, till he met three hundred troopers, that WF tho 


7,5 , _, Were come to meet him, and guarded him as far u har 
M-mnires de : " - , 
la ReineMar- Dreux, a city belonging to his appennage. pri 


pucrite. | 2, From thence he ſent a manifeſto * to court, and to ua. 
ar 1 all parts of France, written in the common ſtyle of and 
amber ** rebele, who never want ſpecious motives to cover over gre 
1557. their revolt, A great number of malecontents came Ih 200 
immediately to join him, and the ſeditious, as well con 
hugonots as catholicks, had ſoon furniſhed him with 4 ain 
conſiderable body of troops. | Ale 
One of the moſt unhappy effects of this revolt, 1 


was, that it determined the Germans to come — a pi 
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aſſiſt the rebels in Fance. Till then the count pala- J. H. 
tine, and ſome other princes of Germany, had been 15. 
very irre ſolute upon this expedition, not thinking the 


oung prince of Conae's authority ſufficient to conduct 
it; but as ſoon as they heard that the duke of Alenſon 
had declared himſelf, they made no more ſcruples. 
M. 4e Thore, the mareſchal e Damuwlle's brother, was 
detach'd with two thouſand Reiſters, to march before, 
and join the duke of Alenſon. . 4 

The king had the misfortune to be in little readi- 


neſs to reſiſt this unforeſeen tempeſt, tor want of mo- 


ney, For this prodigal prince had exhaulted his ex- 
chequer, by the continual preſents he had made his 
favourites, However, with much difficulty, he raiſed 


an army of ten thouſand foot, and three thouſand Bran%me 


horſe, of which the duke of Guiſe was made general, 
having under him Armand de Biron, and Philip 
Hroxai, of whoſe valour and wiſdom he was well 
aſſdred. 

The = mother, who looked upon the peace as a 
thing of abſolute neceſſity, reſolved to uſe her utmoſt 
endeavours to get the duke of Mienſon out of the hands 
of the rebels, She perſuaded the king to diſcharge the 
mareſchals 4e Montiorency, and de Coſſe, but of the 
Baſtile 3 and when they were at liberty, ſhe prevailed 
upon them to make uſe of the credit they had with 
that prince, to whom they had been always greatly 
devoted, to reclaim him to his duty. For this pur- 
pole ſhe went in perſon with them to 7orraine, where 
the duke of Aleuſon then was, waiting for the coming 
up of Thore, who was upon the march with the two 
thouſand: Reiſters above-mention'd, and five hundred 
harquebuſiers of French foot : but ſuch a bold enter- 
prize as this was of ill conſequence to that lord, who 
was attack'd and ſurrounded by the duke of Gift, 
and, after an engagement, in which he had ſhewed 
great valour, was obliged to fly: however he had the 
good fortune to eſcape, when the body which he 
commanded, was igtirely defeated, and to gain Tou- 
raine, whither he came to wait upon the duke of 
Alenſon. 

The duke of Gyiſe was wounded in the fight with 
a piſtol-ſhot in his face, The cut or ſcar that re- 
mained upon him, gained him the ſurname of Pal. 
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U nour from the catholicks, 


wound, joined to his victor,, procured him much ho. 
| | wh remembred the tumult 
of Vaſſi, where duke Francis is father had alſo been 
wounded in the tace by the hugonots; ſo that they 
ſaid, Martyrdom for the true religion was hereditary 
to this family. This tavourable diſpoſition of the 
people with regard to the duke of Guiſe, was the 
caule of many misfortunes, which were not then fore. 


| ſeen ; but ſuch as the truce, and alterwards the peace 


Tut de 
Champ'gni, 


— u 22 
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which the queen mother brought about with the duke 
of 7 2, were the occaſion, and, in ſome mealure, 
the firl feeds of, 

A truce of fix months was concluded at Champigni- 
ſur-Veae, 1 the confines of Poiton and Zonran, 
upon very hard conditions for the king, The chief 
were, That he ſhould pay the Germans, levied by the 
prince of Conde, one hundred and ſixty thouſand crowns, 

rovided that prince hindred them from paſſing ths 
3 55 that the calyiniſts and malecontents ſhould 

e allowed fix towns of ſecurity, which were to be 
ſurrendred at the end of the truce, whether peace or 
war enſue, namely, Angouleme, Niort, Saumur, Your. 
ger, la Charite, and Mezieres; that this laſt place 
ſhould be intruſted with the prince of Conde; that 
the king ſhould maintain a garriſon of two thouſand 
men there, choſen by the duke of Alenſon; that he 
ſhould grant this prince a hundred gentlemen, a com- 

any of one hundred gendarmes, fifty Swiſs, and one 
Coded harquebufiers for a guard of his perſon; 
that the king ſhould diſmiſs all his troops, excepting 
the Sriſt and the Scots that belonged to his guard; 
that the treaties of peace, begun with the Rochelle! 
and the other confederates, mord be renewed ; and 
that till ſuch time as the peace was concluded, the hv 

onots ſhould have the Free exerci'e of their religion 
in the towns in their poſſeſſion, and in the other 
places granted by the former ediCts of pacification, 
Immediately after the publication of the truce, the 
queen returned to court, in order to bring about the 
peace, having left the marc hal 4e Montmorency, and 
the duke of Montt enſier, with the duke of Alenſm, 
to continue him in the good diſpoſition he was in with 
regard to this affair, ; * 
* 8 Matter 
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i Matters ſeemed to be in a good way during the A. D. 
10 month of January: but in the — of —— 2 
nul a new incident ſtrangely alarmed the court, becauſe 
een they looked upon it as a very great obſtacle to the ac- 
hey commodation they were upon, and ſuſpected that the 
rary matter was concerted with the. rebels, on purpoſe to 
the oduce a rupture. ; 
the The king of Navarre, who, after the duke of 
ny Alenſon's flight, had ated with much circumſpection, 
Ace having propoſed a hunting match, and chaſed the 
Juke fag in the foreſt of Senulis, went, aſter the huntin 
ure, was over, to reſt himſelf at Chantille, at the houle X 

M. ae la Trimonille, The ſame evening he took the 
gi. road for Nor mandy, attended with Fervaques, Roqus- 
dint, laure, Eſpernon, Frontenac, and ſome others, and 
chief reached Saumur, where, finding himſelf ſecure, he de- 
the clared, that the profeſſion he had made of the Roman 
Is, religion, after the battle of 8. Bartholomew, was only 
| the an effect of the conſtraint and violence that were then 
zould laid upon him; and that he would return to the reli- 
0 be gion which he had received from queen ane his 
ce or mother. From thence he went to Guyenne, and as he 
Pour was governour of that province, ſeveral commanders 
place delivered up their fortreſſes to him under this pre- 
that tence, before they had received notice from the court, 
Aland that he had left it without the king's conſent. 
it he The malecontents flock'd to him in much greater 
com- numbers than they had done even to the duke of Aler- 
1 one en, becauſe he was much more eſteemed, and more 
rſon ; ¶ {ecurely to be depended upon than the duke. 
pring The court made as if they were no ways concerned 
uad; at his eſcape, and continued the negotiations with ſo 
bellen much more eagerneſs, beoauſe the prince of Conde 
; would not accept the truce, and becauſe both he and 
je hi- prince Caſimir, having paſſed the Rhine with their 
ligen Amy, were far advanced in Burgundy. 
other BY They continned their march to the Bourbornos, be- 
Mn, ing conſtantly watched by the duke of Mayerme, who 
e, the <ommanded the army in the room of his brother the 
at the WF duke of Guiſe, whoſe wound was not yet cured, Young 
„ 2nd i be was, he ſhewed a great deal of eonduct upon „ , , 
Jenſen this important occaſion, obliging the enemy to march my 
\ with if Aye together; hindring them from ſeizing any 
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walled town, and avoiding rhe combat, which he could 
not have accepted without great diſadvantage, from 
an army that was twice as ſtrong as his own, 

'The duke of Alenſon came in the beginning of 
March with his forces, to join the prince of Conde and 
the Germans near Vichi, where their army amounted 
to thirty five thouſand men, The prince, upon his ar. 
rival, deliver'd up the command to him, which was 


a troubleſome circumſtance for him, as well upon ac. 


count of his incapacity, and little experience, as be- 
cauſe of the difficulty there was to govern the Ger. 
mans, who. were continually demanding money ot him, 
which he was very bare of himſelt- This embatraſi, 
which could not but increaſe upon him the farther 
they went, had the ſame effect which it had had ſe- 
veral times before in the former wars, to make the 
heads think of a peace. The Germans, who came into 
the kingdom for nothing but pay, were of this of 
as well as the leaders, being ture that they wou'd at 
any time build them a bridge of gold, to get them 
out of France. The duke of Alenſon eſpecially, who, 
with his title of generaliſſimo, plainly perceived how 
little eſteem they had tor him, was more di poſed than 
ever to an accommodation, 

The queen being well informed of this diſpoſition, 
ſer the mareſchal % Montmorency at work, and after 
ſeveral councils had been held upon the occaſion, the 
duke of Alenſon re ſol ved to ſend deputies to court, to 
carry thither both his grievances and demands. The 

neen mother ſet out from court with the mareſchal 


e Montmorency. The conferences were held at Sn, 


and at length the treaty was ſigned, containing fixty- 


Donne 2 


Paris au mois 
dc. 7 1576, 


three articles, which were related at large in the edict 
of pacification, * An intire liberty of conſcience vn 
granted to the hugonots, with the publick exerciſe of 
the pretended reformed religion; for it was this edift 
that gave that name to calviniſm. The publick ex 
erciſe was without any limitation or reſtraint, except. 
ing that the hugonots were not permitted to hold their 
publick meetings any where within two leagues of the 
court, or of Paris, By this edi& were inſtituted the 
courts of Jyſtice, in which there were to be judges of 
both religions, 'The attainder of the - admiral oo 
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The mareſchal e Damuille had his offices, digni- 
ties and goveruments reitored him; the government of 
Picardy was again put into the poſſeſſion of the prince 


ol Garde ; the duke of Alenſons appennage augmented 


with the dutchies of Anjou, Youraine, Berry and 
Maine; and trom that time he bore the title ot duke 


of Anjou. John Casimir was promiſed fix hundred 


thouland crowns within ſome time, and ſeveral other 
benefits were conterred upon him, The duke of Au- 
jou return d to court in a kind of triumph; and the 
king, diflembling his reſentment and hatred, received 
him with a thouſand careſſes. 

The publication of the edict of pacification ſeemed 
to produce ſome calm: but theſe kinds of edits 
having been ſo often violated, either by the hugonots 
or catholicks, kept them in continual miſtruſt of each 
other. That which chiefly raiſed a ſuſpicion in the 


hugonots, was the * that went about of a conſe- 


deracy of the catholicks upon account of that very 
edict; againſt which they inveighed publickly every 
where, and which the authors of this new deſign re- 


preſented to the people, as the intire ruin of the old 


religion in the kingdom, | 

This confederacy was at that time called, The holy 
League, and afterwards ſimply, The League; the mo- 
tive to which was indeed holy in the intention of ſe- 
veral that were engaged in it, becauſe their view was 
to prevent the catholick religion from ſinking under 
the efforts of hereſy : but, through the ambition and 
wicked deſigns of the head leaders in it, it produced 
fatal conſequences, kindled an univerſal flame through- 
out the kingdom, and occaſioned that execrable at- 
tempt by which the king himſelf periſhed. 


How bitter ſoever are the reproaches of the writers / 


of the pretended reformed religion upon this confede- 
racy, it is certain, that the hugonots had themſelves 
led the way to it, by ſeveral inſtances of the like kind, 
eſpecially in the aſſembly at Millaud, and in ſome 
others mentioned above; this any one may be eafily 
convinced of, by comparing the forms of aſſociation on 


both ſides, as they are related by an hugonot hiitorian Bopeliniere 


. in 
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Jigni, and of ſeveral-others, was taken off, and eight 4 Y. 
towns of 1ecurity granted both to the hugonors aud 1576. 
thole of the taction of malecontents, — 
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A. D. in the account of thoſe times; ſo that there can bg 
1576, no doubt but the leagues of the hugonots, which 
AS ceded this, ſerved for the model of it, There are fe. 
veral copies of the paper which contained the oath 
and form of aſſociation, which differ from each 
other, | | 
By the tenor of thoſe in Popeliniere's hiſtory, and 
ſome other hiſtorians, it is evident, that the king's au- : 
thority was not only to be counterbalanced by that of 4 
the head of the league, which had yet no particular 
name; (that which was drawn up at Peronne is more 
moderate and reſtrain'd; and it ap ars, that after 
the ſtates of ZBlozs, which were held in the end of i 
fifteen hundred and ſeventy ſix, and the beginning of 
the following year, they kept at firſt to this form) 
but afterwards the league obſerved no meaſures in this 
regard, but inſolently trampled upon all the rights of 
royal. authority, | | 
ames d Humieres, a great and powerful lord of 
Picardy, declared himſelf head of the aſſociation in 
that province, for the maintenance of religion there, 
and the extermination of herely ; but beſides his zeal 
for the true faith, his hatred to the houſe of Mont- 
— and other pri vate intereſts, might bave a 
great ſhare in this project. 
Lewis de la Trimonille, duke of Thouars, the moſt 
uiſſant lord of Poitou, being exaſperated againſt the 
1 for the ravages they had committed * 
his lands at ſeveral different times, formed a like 
aſſociation in this province, upon the model of that 
in Picardy. | 
Funn Theſe examples were followed in ſeveral other pro- 
vinces. and chiefly in thoſe where the houſe of Guiſe 
had moſt partiſans, and they began to act under- 
hand to the ſame purpoſe, in the capital of the 
kingdom, | 
The affair having been communicated to ſo many | 
people, in ſo many different places, was no longer a 
ſecret, and nothing more was wanted to put the ca- | 
tholicks in motion on all ſides, 14] ho | 
They inſulted the hugonots at Lions, Orleans, Havre, | 
and at Roan, where the cardinal e Bourbon, arch- | 
biſhop of this city, attended with Claudins de Saints, | 
biſhop of Evreux, and ſeveral counſellors in the on | 
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parliament, went with proper officers to the meet. 4, O,. 


ing, drove the miniſter our of the pulpit, went up 


, ; 1 
himſelf, and, mixing menaces with exhortations in his Os. 


diſcourſe, ordered the aſſembly to acknowledge him 
for their only paſtor, and then ditmifſed them. 

Such a ſurprizing attempt as this, made the hugo- 
nots believe, that it had not been undertaken by one 
of the molt conſiderable archbiſhops of the kingdom, 
by a cardinal, by a prince of the blood, with any 
other deſign, than as an example for the reſt of the 
biſhops to act by ; and they were perſuaded that matters 
would not have been carrieg to this height, without 


the king's conſent, They were confirmed in this opi- 


nion by the tricks that were put upon thoſe of their 
religion, who ſat upon the bench in the chambres-mi- 
parties z and yet more, by the large garriſons that 
were placed in the towns of Normandy, were the hu- 
gonots were in great numbers, as at Diep, Havre, 
Caen, and ſeveral other places. It is paſt doubt, that 
the king and queen mother at leaſt ſhut their eyes at 
almoſt every thing that was done againſt the edi& of 
acification, 
The duke of Guiſe did not appear in all th is; but 
he was privately at the head of all theſe affociations; 
and, to purſue the example of the calviniſts yet more 
exactly, he at that time enter'd into an alliance with the 
moſt 1 foreigners. As none of them were more 
capable of ſupporting him than the king of Spain, he 
turned his views chiefly upon the Spaniſh court, and 
found that prince readily aiſpoſed to ſecond him. 
There was nothing Philip II. had more reaſon to 
be afraid of, than the end of the civil wars in France, 
and the obſervation of the treaty with the hugonote, 
who by the help of a peace, would not fail to fly 
immediately to the ſuccour of the Gneux of the 
Lyw-Countries, and of the prince of Orange, whole in- 
trigues and ſucceſs diſturbed the court of Hi more 
than ever, For when John of Auſtria arrived in the 
Low-Conntries, to take the government of them into 
his hands, ſome time after the death of Don Lewis de 
Requeſens his predeceſſor, he ſcarce found two or 
three towns that he could call himſelf maſter of. Hol- 
land and Helau were intirely revolted, as well ag 
ſeyeral towns in the other provinces, Almolt all the 
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| A. D. reſt was in the hands of the ſtates of the count 
1556. which had aſſembled, by their own authority, after 
WW the death of tue governor, and retuied to acknoy. 


ledge ahn of Auſeria, unleſs he would fend back all 
the Hauiſh troops, upon which alone he couid depend 
for the ſupport of his government, 

Jo return to the affairs ot France, they were in the 
ſituation above-mentioned, aud there was far preater 
reaſon to fear a war, than expect a peace, when the 
time fixed for a mocting ot the eitates at Zlyis 
arrived. 

This meeting had been eagerly demanded by the 
calviniſts, in the petitions which they preiented du- 
ring the l for a peace. The king had rea. 
dily granted it, in hopes of getting the edict of pacifi, 
cation qualified, and of regaining the king of Navarre, 
the 2 of Conde, and the mareſchal 4 Dad ville, 
by the great offers he made them: but the league of 
the catholicks, which was formed afterwards: to oblige 
the king to revoke the edit, broke his meaſures ; for 
whereas he had but one party to ſatisfy before, he 
had two to deal with now, whoſe views and demands 
were intirely contrary to cach other, He was afraid 
of being ef alone between the two factions, and im- 
ploy'd his whole care in making proviſion againſt both 
the one and the other, ſeeing that the ſteps which 
were taken on both fides, equally tended to deſtroy the 
royal authority, . 

It was now to no purpoſe to ballance the one by the 
other, as the queen mother had done for ſeveral rea- 
ſons during the minority of the two preceding kings; 
for the circumſtances were not the ſame; and an ap- 
parant 8 had expoſed the king to both par- 
ties. Having there fore well conßderd all things, he 
reſolved to declare in favour of the league. 

The chief reaſon that determined him to this, was, 
that as he could not, with any ſafety or convenience, 
truſt himſelf with the other party, ſo at the ſame time 
he removed all the danger that threatned him from the 
league: for, by making himſelf head of the confede- 
racy, he prevented their chooſing another, baffled the 
intrigues of the duke of Gniſe, who, according to the 


2 was to have headed the league, and would in- 


allibly have ſucceeded in this eſſential point, Ir 1 
: a 
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had afterwards ated with ſufficient caution and cou- 4 Y. 
try, Wl cage, in order to hinder the duke of Gwiſe from effect- 1596, 
alter I ing chat, by remoter methods, which at firſt he de- Wy 


„o. ſgned to compa is on a ſudden. 
k all This reſolution being taken, the matter was ſo 
end managed, that the deputies of the provinces were all, 
or for the moſt part, catholicks, and alſo already en- 
the aged in the league: bat that it might not be thought 


ater tat the faction had forced the king to a compliance, 
the he ſpread abroad a report, as ſoon as he arrived at 
Jlois 9lois, That he intended to ſuffer the publick -exerciſe 
of no other religion but the catholick for the future in 
' the his kingdom; and afterwards, when the eftates were 
du- fully af-mbled, he gave the principals of each order IMs le jour. 


rea to underſtand, that he wiſhed this might be, in a man- = = mi 
Cift, ner, the main article of the petitions that ſhould be ſe Duc de 
re, preſented to him. 5 Neven, 
tle, Accordingly this article was faken firſt into conſide- 
e of ration, and upon the twenty-ſixth of December, it was 
"ge carried by a plurality of voices, that the king ſhould 
be addreſſed to re-unite all his ſubjects, in the catho- 
he lick, apoſtolick, and Roman religion, by the beſt and 
nds moſt wholſome methods practicable; to ordain, That 
raid the exerciſe of the pretended reformed religion ſhould 
im- de prohibited both in publick and private; that the 
oth miniſters, deacons, and overſeers ſhould depart the 
ich kingdom within a certain time to be preſcribed by his 
tho majeſty, notwithſtanding all the edidts made to the 
contrary 3 and to condeſcend$#to-take all other private 
the perſons into his royal protection, till fuch time as 
rea- ey ſhould re-unite themſelves to the catholick re- 
1853 ion. G * ; 
ap» Fn the mean time the deputies Sangenis and Pope- 
pate kniere, the firſt from the king of Navarre, and the 
he other from the prince of Conde, being arrived, pro- 
teſted againſt the aſſembly, as an unlawful conventi- 
vas, cle, which had not been called in due form, and a«- 
Nees cording to the laws of the kingdom. | 
me Their proteſt was wholly diſregarded ; but as they 
the were reſolved the blame ſhould lie upon the king of 
de- Navarre, the prince of Conde, and the mareſchal 4 
the Damville, and that they ſhould be reſponſible for the 
the war, if they forced the king to it, it was agreed, that 
8 the three eſtates ſhould each of them ſend their de- 


puties, 
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1576, 


WY erciſe of any other but the catholic 
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puties to invite them to come to the aſſembly, to con- 
lent to the principal article, which probing the ex · 
religion, and to 
exhort the two princes to ſet their party an ex- 
ample, by returning into the bolom of the church 
themielves. F Ty 
. The prince of Conde refuſed to give audience to 
Charles 4 Allibout, biſhop of Autun, to the lord 


Montmorin, 2 Peter Rat, that were ſent to hin 
upon this meflage ; tor ſeeing plainly, by the conduct 


obſerved in the eſtates, that they were going to renew 


the war, he had already renewed his hoſtilities, and 
the hugonots had ſeized la Charite, and ſeveral other 
places in Poitou and Xaintonge, ſome of which Lan. 


| dereau, who was ohe of the catholick commanders, im. 


Journal des 


etars de Blois 


can Bo- 
nl 


mediately retook from them. 

The king of Navarre acted with more moderation: 
He heard the deputies, and was moved to ſuch a de- 

ree, with the diſcourſe of Peter de Villars, archbi- 

op of Vienne, that the tears fell from his eyes, But 
he told him, that he could not diſengage himſelf with 
ſafety z that no worſe ſtep could be taken than to te- 
new the war, which would tend to compleat the ruin 
of the kingdom ; that as to the article of religion, he 
was by no means obſtinate ; that he was firmly re- 
ſolved to adhere to truth, whatever it coſt him; but 
that, at 2 he was perſuaded the religion in 
which he had been 2 was the beſt. 

The mareſchal e Damville, in like manner, re- 
ceived Anthony de Senneterre, biſhop of Puy, and 
the fieurs 46 Rochefort, and 4e Tolle, who had been 
ſent to him, with a great deal of courteſy, He thanked 
the king, and the eſtates, for the honour they had 
done him, in ſending them to bim; but he added; 
that he could not ſeparate himſelf from thoſe, who, 
he knew, were reſolved to live in peace by means df 
his majeſty's edicts. BE OP ; 1 

During this fruitleſs negotiation, in which no body 
expected any ſucceſs, the king and queen were raviſh- 
ed to ſee the duke of Anjou declare himſelf, _ all 
occaſions, againſt the edict of pacification, He wat 
ſo eager in this point, that he made a propoſal of 
beginning the war with all ſpeed by the ſiege of /s 
Charice, He was very much applauded on of 
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\ con garmth, and nothing that he ſaid in council upon that 
e Cx occaſion, was made a ſecret of. However, the duke — 
nd to 4 Nevers, in his journal, ſays, That this was all a con- 
ex- trivance to render him irreconcileable with the hugo- 
wrch nots ; and that the ſame was one of the principal ends 
which the aſſembly of the eſtates ws propoſed to 
ce to themſelves. The duke diſcovered the artifice when 

lord it was too late, and was greatly chagrin'd at it. 

Him After ſeveral deliberations, the matter was con- Memoires de 
ndud i cluded, agreeably to the former petition of the eſtates, “ r 
'tnew who had requeſted, that no other religion, but 8 
„and catholick, ſhould be ſuffered in France; and the holy 
othet league was confirmed, after it had been ſigned by the 
Lan- king, the duke of Anjou, and moſt of the catholick 
s, im. inces and lords preſent at the meeting of the eſtates. 

y broke up in the end of March, without doing 
tion: any thing elſe but ſigning the league; for nothing was 


a de- reſolved upon with regard to the reformation of the 
chbi · WF late ; nor did they furniſh the king with any ſupplies 
But to carry on the war which he was going to undertake, 
with He had recourſe to the clergy, who granted him ſome 
to re- ſupplies, and he got money by creating ſome new 
tuin dignities, with which he made his preparations, 

n, he he duke of Anjou begun with the ſiege of 7a 


ly te- Charite, and took it by compoſition. Yſoire in Au- 
; but verge ſurrendered alſo, after ſuſtaining an aſſault, 
on in in which the duke of Guiſe was repulſed, The duke Popeliniere: 
de Mayenne forced the prince of Conde to break up the i. 2. 
r, te- ſiege of Xaintes, took Tonnay- Charente, Marans, and 
and Browage. On the other hand, the king of Navarre 
been ſurprized Ja Reole ; and Concarneau allo in Lower 
inked Bretagne was ſurprized by a Preton- gentleman of the 
had hugonot party, named la Vigne: But it was imme- 
dded, diately after retaken by the catholick nobility of the 
who, country. 
ans of After all, though it was not poſſible for the king 
1 to have declared his reſolution to puſh the hugonots 
body, WM to the utmoſt, with more warmth than he did in the 
| ſtates, yet it was ſoon perceived that he began to 
cool, either for want of money, or for fear of ſeeing 
foreigners re-enter the kingdom, by virtue of a league 
which the hugonots were treating upon with the queen 
of England, the proteſtant princes of Germany, and 
allo with the Kings of the North. He hearkned to 
| the 
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'$£ A. D. the advice of ſome of his council, who were againſſ 
157%. the reſolution that had been taken in the lates, of 
WV which number was the duke of Montpenſier. 
This duke was continually - negotiating with the 
king of Navarre, who was very much diſpoſed ty 
peace; but at the. ſame time, firm and immoveable 
upon the article of the publick exerciſe of the pro. 
teſtant religion in the kingdom, though he was not 
againſt adding ſome qualitying clauſes to the edit of 
acification, | | 8 
On the other hand, the prince of Conde, after the 
taking of Brouage by the duke 4%% Mayenne, ſaw hit 
troops continually disbanding. He was ill fatisfied 
with the Nochellers, who did not leave him authority 
enough in their city and councils. Thus matters were 
inſenfibly coming about. A truce was agreed upon in 
/ the beginning of September, and a peace followed, 
which the king ſigned at Poitiers, and the king of 
Navarre at Bereerac, and then a new edi& of pacif- 
cation, different from the former in nd other reſpect, 
excepting in that it laid ſome little reſtraint upon e 
the publick exerciſe of calyiniſm, and made ſome 
alteration with regard to the towns of ſecurity granted 
the calviniſts by the former edit: For Montpellier 
was allowed them inſtead of Beaucaire, and. ſhire 
which had been taken, was not reſtored them. The 
prince of Conde received this news with joy, and im- 
mediately cauſed the peace to be proclaimed. The 
mareſchal e Damville, whom the court had begun 
to reclaim, by the means of his wife, accepted the peace 
alſo, and cauſed it to be accepted in the places under 
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| his command. | 
. That which had the greateſt influence upon him, E. 
with regard to this matter, was the-uſage he met with fer 
from the dagogors, which diſcovered to him the dif - 
poſition of the ſect, and made him ſee clearly, that BY 5. 
their deſign was then to form a kind of common- N, 
wealth in the Lower Languedoc, as they had already © 
done at Rochelle and Montauban. e hugonot! 10 


having, from the beginning of this year, ſuſpectel 
* that the mareſchal was treating with the court, ſeized n 
TAubigne, Montpellier in his abſence, and placed Chati/lon, fon 
| 2, cy, of the late admiral 4e Coligni, in the government, and FR 
committed the moſt dreadful extrayagances, pillage ha 
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ind pulled down the churches, maltreated the catho. 4 


licks; and having given notice of the ſucceſs of their 1 cy 


enterprize to the hugonots of Aigues-Mortes, Alais, Ny 
2 Sommeres, Aimargues, and Maſſillargues, they 
exhorted them to do the like. Their advice was fol- 
lowed and executed, and S. Romain was made go- 
ſemor of Aignes-Mortes. | 
Afterwards the hugonots called an aſſembly at Dane la 4 
Lunel, from whence they ſent deputies to the ma- Cute ge 
teſchal. Theſe deputies, far from excuſing what had des aures de. 
ſed at Montpellier and elſe where, declared to him, pute, datees 
Nhat the aſſembly looked upon it as neceſſary for the -— ——_—_ 
of the churches ; that they did not pretend upon *** 
account, to ſeparate themſelves from the confe- 
deracy, provided he would exclude all catholicks from 
his council, and allow of ſeveral other conditions; 
which, as they took from him almoſt all his authority, 
rendered him dependant upon the caprice of the 
colleagues that were to be aſſign'd him in the go- 
yernment, 
The inſtructions of theſe deputies were publiſhed 
afterwards by the hugonots themſelves ; and the ma- 
reſchal writing an anſwer to them, * ſhew'd, in like ; Related 18 
manner, the ingratitude of the hugonots to him, and the hiftoire 
the gteat miſchief he had done to the catholick re- du Beten, 
ligion by his revolt and union with them: For from : 
that time, calviniſm ſptead and rooted itſelf in ſuch 
manner in that country, that it was the moſt corrupt 
of all the provinces. Thus waz the union broken be- 
tween the hugonots and malecontente. 
The queen mother having a deſign to eſtabliſh the 
peace, made à journey to Gryerne, on purpoſe to con- 
fer with the king of Navarre, and perſuade him to. 
return to court. This laſt article ſhe could not obtain 
of him. The conferences were held at Nerac, and 
finiſhed oh the laſt day of February, anno 1579: A.D.1559 
New interpretations were made there of the articles 
of the laſt edict of pacification, fot the moſ} part in 
favout of the calviniſts, who conſtantly made. their 
(vantage of the eagetneſs of the court to pteſetve 


me peace, 

The quert went from Gtiverme to Datuphiny, upon 
Kcafion of the mate ſchal 4% Pellevarde's revolt, wha 
had got the goyerutnent 12 marquiſate of Salucei 


o/ IV. in 
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A. D. in his hands, having 1 the ſicur 4e Jirague, 

1579 by the aſſiſtance of M. Zeſaiguieres, who bad lent 
him two thouſand foot, three hundred light hore, 

r and as many harquebuſiers of horſe from Dau phiny 

Mien de Where he headed the hugonot party. She had a con- 

Savoye, ference with the mareſchal at Mor/uet in Zrefſe, with- 

in the territories of the duke of Savoy, to ſce if ſhe 
could not diſcover, whether he had not entered into 
an alliance with that duke, and the earl of Ayamunt, 
governor of Milan, as there was great ground to 
uſpect. All this tended to confirm him in the 
vernment, which they could not take from him: But 
Branthme it was not long that he enjoyed it; for within fix 
dans I cloge days after his return fram Sa/uces, he died there, 
4B ll garde, ſome ſay of the ſtone, and others of poiſon, This 
was a happy turn for the court. The government de- 
volved upon his ſan, aged about twenty, But under 
pretence of his youth, they nominated n Lewis de 
vet de la Watette, lord of Caumont, afterwards 
duke of Epernon, his kinſman, to command in his 
name, who had. allo a great ſhare afterwards in the 
troubles of the kingdom. 

The queen after ſo long an abſence, being returned 
to the king her ſon, found more alterations in the 
court of this prince, than in his conduct, by which 
be continued to render himſelf more and, more con- 
temptible and odious, Quelus, Mangiron and S, Me 
grin, three of the principal of thoſe who were called 
the king's favourites, had loſt their lives, the two firſt 
in 2 got 8 the third * an i qe 2p 

. ief which the king expreſſed upon occafion of their 

NY MY ah, or the manner in which he did it, was wholly 

unworthy the royal majeſty. | 

But ſome. months after, he acted a. part more 

worthy of himſelf, and which at the ſame time was 

a judicious and ſolid piece of policy: I mean, the 

inſtitution of the order of knights of the Holy Ghoſt, 

to which he was was chiefly induced by two reaſons; 

firſt, becauſe the royal order of 8. Michael was ex- 
tremely debaſed by the, great number of thoſe u 
hon it had been undiſtinguiſhingly conferred, ſo t 

by a kind of proverb, the collar. of the order of 


8. Mlchgel was called, T collar to all animals ; * 
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bis deſign was to make that of the Holy Ghoſt, a mack . D. 


of the higheſt diſtinction. 

The ſecond end that he propoſed to himſelf, was 
to draw. off the great lords rhat were engaged in the 
calviniſt party, by the expectations of this honour, 
becauſe one of the ſtatutes of the order provided, that 
no perfon ſhould enjoy it, that did not profeſs the 
catholick, apoſtolick and Roman religion, 

le ſeems alſo very probable to me, that he had it in 
his view, to ſtrike at the league by this inſtitution, 
and the rather, becauſe by another ſtatute, the knight 
is to vow. and fwear, To receive no ſalary, Penſion nor 
office from: any other prince whatſoever, nor 16 61gaga 
hmſeif to any other perſon, be he who he will, ait hous 
tuprefs laue from the king. For that which moſtly 
_ the royal authority in the league, conſiſted 
in this. 

The king did not fill the moiety of an hundred places 
of the order at the firſt promotion, to leave ſeveral 
lords in hopes of participating of this honour, and by 
this bait, as I obſcrved. before, to bring over ſome 
ne molt confiderable gentlemen of the hugonot party 
tothe catholick religion, who might aſſure themſelves 
of being never promoted, while they made profeſſion 
of the new reform; and the king atted always in the 
fame manner with regard to this article, during his 
whole reign: For he not only never admitted any of 
the hugonot lords to his orders; but hereſy was alſo 
aways a reaſon for exclufion from all offices of the 
cown, from the mareſchal's ſtaff, from the govetn- 
= of the provinces, and from any place in his 

mily, 

But the misfortune of this prince was, that they did 
not at all depend upon him for any thing that he did 
in favour of religion: And this proceeded partly from 

cuntempt into which he was fallen by bis ma- 
agement, with the catholicks, and partly from the 
ſecret practices of the leaguers, who poiſon'd all his: 
eigne, and found fault with all the condeſcenſions 
mich he was obliged to make to the hugonots, for 
ar of ſtartling them too much, and re-kindling the 
il war. Thus they talk'd in all places of what bad 
Med ar the conferences of Nerac, where new cities 
ſecurity had Wr fur om months " the 
2 wy 
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A. D. king of Navarre and the calviniſts of Languedoc, and 
1579: inveighed bitterly againſt the protection which the 
asg at that time gave the city of Geneva, upon which 
the duke of Savoy was forming new deſigns, They 
exaggerated the indignity of theſe damnable politicks, 
as they called them, to ſupport acity which was the bul- 
| wark-of hereſy ; and fhut their cars againſt the eſſen- 
Dans le Tie tial reaſons of ſtate, which this prince bad for acting 
de 1579. au in that manner, and againſt the conſideration that was 
r. to be had of the Swiſs, who had exacted it of him. 
On the other hand, he was the object of the hu. 
s irreconcileable hatred, upon the account of the 
maſſacre ot 8. Bartholomew : Nor was he able to 
-temove their diſtruſt, after the rupture of the treaty 
that he had made with them before the ſtates of 
Blois, Thus hated by the one, and deſpiſed by the 
other, he found himſeif in a very odd fituation, and 
was reduced to act a part, and to wait till time and 
unity ſhould furniſh him with means to extricate 
himſelf out of theſe difficulties, F 
Wich this view he was deſirous” of continuing the 
peace as long as 13 but the hugonots could not 
long contain, and the king of Navarre, who, during 
the conferences of Nerac, had diſcovered all the queen 
mother's contrivances, took private meaſures, not only 
to prevent his being ſurprized; but alſo to put him- 
ſelf" into a condition to attempt ſome notable affair, 
in caſe of the war's being renewed, 

The mareſchal de Damville, whom I ſhall hereafter 
call by the name of Montmorency, becauſe he had 
fucceeded to the title and great eſtate of Francis 
mareſchal of Montmorency his eldeſt brother, who 
died in May this year 1579, without leaving any iſſue 
behind him, went in November to wait upon the king 
of Navarre at Mageres, in the county of Foix, in 
order to demand of him, in the king's name, and as 
governor of Languedoc, the reſtitution of the towns 

p9l ſecurity, which by the treaty of Nerac had been 

— Fo E. allowed the hugonots. till the month of October, 

vimme 1, 5, and at the ſame time the reſtitution of ſome other 

| | — which they had ſeized aſter the conferences of 
Ac. | Al | 

At the huponots did not think themſelves more ſe- 

cure at that time, than when theſe towns were deliy 


up 
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up to them, they did not judge it adviſeable to ſur- 4, D. 
render them, and the king of Navarre wanted no pre- 17. 


tences to excuſe himſelf from compliance, 


One of the chief of theſe pretences was, that being 


overnor of Gupenne, they bad left him no authority 
in this province, but had given the intire power to 
the lieutenants ſent thither by the king, The lieu- 
tenant, at that time, was Armand de Biron, to whom 


had been given the mareſchal's ſtaff of France, vacant p 
by the death of the famous mareſchal 4% Montinc, Hel. 4. c. 5 


every where quartered catholick troops, even in Agen 
itſelf, which was the ordinary reſidence of the king. 
of Navarre, who, upon this account, was obliged to 
go and keep his court at Lectoure. 


Duſſat, governor of the Chateau de la Reole, which A — 
the King of Navarre had ſurprized, deſerted this l.“ 


prince upon a love- affair, and had reecived a royal 
arri ſon into it. The mareſchal Je Montmorency had 
orced Chatillon to depart Zeaucaire. It was for theſe 
reaſons, that the king of Navarre, in concert with the 


hugonots of Languedoc, excuſed himſelf from ſurren- 


dring the towns of ſecurity, 

During theſe tranſactions, the king of Navarre, the 
prince of Conde, Leſdiguieres, and the other heads of 
the hugonots, had formed a correſpondence in above 
ſixty different places; and they reſolved immediate- 
ly to put their deſigns in execution; but all theſe 
corre ſpondencies were far from ſucceeding, 

The firſt town that was ſurprized, was Fere in Pi- 
cardy. The prince of Conde himſelf executed this en- 
terprize, in perſon, on the laſt day of November, He 
had paſſed from Xaintonge thither in diſguiſe, with- 
out being diſcovered. Aſſoon as he was maſter of this 
place, he went to Germany, in order to raiſe ſoldiers 
there, and re-enter France, with an army of Germans, 
as he bad done once already, 

Mande in Gevaudan was carried by ſcalado, on the 
eve of Chriſtmas-day, by captain Merle ; and about 
the ſame time Montagu in Lower Poictou was ſur- 
prized by Pommiers a Gaſcoigne captain. 

Laſtly, the king of Navarre ſurprized the city of 
Cahors, by the help of a petard, an inſtrument newly 
invented to break open the gates of cities and for- 
treſſes, and afterwards employed in ſeveral other mi- 
| L 3 litary 
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A. D. litary uſes, This was one of the boldeſt and mot vi- 
1599. goraus attacks that ever was heard of — 
B The king of Navarre, having forced open the gate 


of the city, found himſelf ftopt by the governor, 
named Verins, at the head of his garriſon, and the 
citizens, who made a regular defence for five hours 
together, by means of barricadoes, which they raifed 
with wonderful expedition. 1 

It may be ſaid, that the taking of this city was 
not the greateſt advantage the king of Navarre reaped 
from the expedition, 'The idea, which upon that oc- 


caſion, all his party conceived of his = , was of 
more important conſequene to him. They admired 
is 


his intrepidity, h ivity, bis preſence of mind, to 
have his eye upon all quarters, to rally his men, to 
hinder the ſoldiers from disbanding, in order to fall 
the plurfder, to prevent a thouſand accidents 
2 ſo long an attack; to remedy an infinite num- 
ber of unforeſeen inconveniencies, which might have 
wreſted the victory out of his hands, and cauſed his 
ruin, He was always in the midſt of the fire, and ex- 
oſed to the greateſt dangers. It was he, that at the 
head of bis guards, without any defenfive arms, car- 
ried the laſt and ſtrongeſt barricade; and the taking 
of which put an end to the defenſe of the beſieged. 


After this glorious action, the hag of Navarre. 
C 


marched to Gxyenne, where the mareſchal 4% Biron, 
having a ſuperior force, prevented him from making 
a_ ; 

he king relying upon the mareſchals Montmorency 
and de Biron, for the preſervation of Languedcc, and 
Gryenne, reſoi ved upon an attempt to retake Fere, and 
drive the hugonots from a of this importance, 
from whence they carried their ravage up.to the very 
gates of Paris. 

This enterprize was committed to the cate of the ma- 
teſchal Je Matignon. Both the beſiegers and the beſieged 
ſhew'd much valour the occaſion, but the weak 
neſs of the garriſon obliged Ja Perſorme, who com- 
manded there, to . — after a baſtion had been 
carried by aſſault. The ſiege laſted from the twen- 
tieth of ume to the laſt day of Auguſt. Thirty gen- 
tlemen, and eight hundred common ſoldiers, were 


killed upon the ſpot. The befiegers loft two yo 
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fand men in the attacks and fall ies, and as many were 4. D. 


' carried off by diſeaſes. Phulbert eutl of Gramont, aud 1579. 
Francis de Mailli, lord of Haucourt, were killed —— 


there. 

The taking and re-taking of Fere, and the ſurprize 
of Cabors, were the moſt memorable expeditions of 
this campaign, The war ended the ſame year, by 
the mediation of the duke of Anjou, with much lets 
difficulty than the court expected, becauſe the hugo- 4. D. 1580 
nots, a great number of which, and eſpecially thoſe 
of Rochelle, by the advice of the lord 4% la Nome, 
had diſapproved of the king of Nævarre's revolt, were 
very much diſpoſed to it; and becauſe the duke of 
Anjon was particularly intereſted in the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace in the kingdom, for reaſons to be men. 
tioned hereafter, | 

Notwithſtanding this peace, there were always ſome 
—— diſpoſed to trouble the ſtate, eſpecially in the 

ugonot wn & beſides that they paid no great re- 
yard to their heads, ſome flattered themſelves, that in 
caſe they ſucceeded in their attempts, they ſhould not 
be diſowned, eſpecially by the prince of Conde, who 
had always been ** the laſt treaty. 

Some hugonots of Auvergne, Ronergne, and the Cv. 
vennes, undertook to ſurprize Aurillac. They ſtorm d 
it, and ſix- ſcore were already mounted upon the 
walls, when the fieur ze Veyre, firſt conſul, came at Extraie 
the head of ſome companies of the citizens to fall 3 
upon them, and purſued his defign with ſo much vi- ville d' Au- 

our and re ſolution, that moſt of them were killed, rillc, 
the reſt tumbled into the foſſe, and ſo the enterprize 
miſcarried. The king, as a reward for the valour — 
and prudence of this magiſtrate, who was dange - Conſeil d Etat 
rouſly wounded upon the occaſion, ennobled him, and du mvis de 
all hrs poſterity, together with the off-ſpring of — y, 
brothers, three of whom had been killed in the ſer- 
vice, and one of them in this very fight. 

This infraction of the treaty, vn the part of the 
hugonots, did not break the peace; the reafons upon 
which it had been at firſt made, ſtill ſubſiſted, and 
theſe which follow, are the motives which prevailed 
upon the duke of ＋ in particular, to maintain it 
as his own work by all poffible means, 
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152 De Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. The king, who, in other reſpects, thought it neceſſa- 
1780. ry for the good of the ſtate, had promiſed him in 


caſe of his ſucceeding in it, to ſecond him in two 


great deſigns he had then in hand : the one was his 
marriage with the queen of England, which was al- 
ready far advanced, at leaſt in the opinion of thoſe 
| who formed their ſentiments upon appearances, ra- 
ther than the character of that princeſs ; the other 
was his eſtabliſhment in the Low Countries, which were 
at that time in great confuſion, and had, for the moſt 
part, revolted from the king of Sain. The king had 
27 him his word, not to countenance him openly, 


or fear of drawing the Spaniards upon his back, but 


ſecretly, and by ſuffering him to carry with him 
| ſuch troops as were willing to follow him in that 
expedition. 

Queen Margaret, his ſiſter, was the perſon that 

had managed this affair with ſome lords of the coun- 
try, in a l that ſhe made to the Sau, under 
ence of ill health, Several incidents, that fell 
out, had like to have cauſed the project to miſcarry: 
The duke of Anjon however had troops in ſome towns 
of the country. The eſtates had already given him 
the title of their protector, and had aſſured him, that 
if they ſhould change their maſter, they would chooſe 
none but him, 

The attempt to throw off the yoke of the king of 
Spain openly, and to declare him to have forfeited 
his right to the Lou. Countries, was ar laſt put in 
execution, by the intrigues, and authority of William 

rince of Orange, who himſelf, upon this occaſion, per- 
Fcaded the eſtates to perform the promiſe they had 
made the duke of Anjou, and to acknowledge him for 
their lord, , 

The publication of the aft by which the king of 
Spain was depoſed from the ſeignory of the . 

ries, having been made on the 1 
ent Phi- 


tip Marnix, lord of St. Aldegoude, attended with ſeve- 


ral gentlemen, to the duke of Anjou, who was then 
at Pleſſis near Tours, to offer him the principality of 
the ntries. The offer was accepted, and 4 
treaty Fign'd between the duke and the eſtates, . Seve: 
ral lords, and particularly the prince 4 Epinay, go- 

4 vernox 
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- yernor of Tournay, had declared for this prince; but 4 . 
d the duke of Parma had re-taken — in _ 
Pp: -. Hainault, which had embraced the ſame intereſt, and yy 
$ laid clole fiege to Cambray, which he had ſome 

- time ſince cauſed to be block'd up by the marquis 

- de Roubais. | 

- This place was of great importance to both parties, 

r not only upon account of its ſtrength, but alſo, be- 

0 cauſe it was the door of communication between the 

* frontiers of France, and the provinces of the Low- 

d Countries, The baron 4 Inſy, governor of the cita- 
2 
t 
n 
t 


del, who was the firſt perſon that queen Margaret 
— over to the duke of Anjou her brother, finding 

imſelf hard preſſed, ſent meſſengers, one after another, 
to that prince to demand ſuccours, expecting to be 


ſeverely handled by the Spaniards, if he fell into their 
it hands. He had all the motives of honour and intereſt 
1- in his behalf, and accordingly the firſt thing the 
r duke of Anjou did, was to endeavour his deljverance. 
Il He ſent Fervaques before him with four thouſand 
; men, of which one thouſand under the command of 
s John de Baligni baſe fon of John de Montluc, for- 
7 merly biſhop of Valeuce, enter'd the town. 
i The duke of Anjou arrived ſome time after, and 


incamped under the Caſtelet. His ary; in which were 
ſeveral French lords, either catholicks or hugonots, 
conſiſted of twelve thouſand infantry, and four thou- 
fand horſe. The duke of Parma, who was at Valen - 
ciennes, marched out as if he had been going to in- 
gage, but not having an equal force, his ſole defign 
was to join the tr of the blockade, which he 
effected, and removed from Cambray. 8 
The duke of Anjou, having no obſtacle remaining, 
entred the city, where he was received with great joy 
and reſpect by the baron of I. Two days after, he 
took an oath to maintain the privileges of the city, 
and thereby began to take poſſeſſion of the government 
of the Lor - Countries. The prince looking upon this place 
as the key of the country, made ſure of it; he with- 
drew the Nalloon garriſon, and placed a French garriſon 
in their room; and perſuaded the baron 4 Inſy to de- 
liver up the government of it to Baligni. It was not 
without ſome difficulty that he ſubmitted to it; but 
this gentleman had no time for reſentment, or to 2 
or 
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The if+lilw of FRANCE. 
A. D. for a recompence, being killed ſome days after in a 
1581. rencounter by a party of Spaniards. The duke of An- 

WW jou afterwards ieised Arieus, the fort of Leriuſe, 

Chateau-Cambreſis, and all the other poſts thetea- 
bouts, fo that the Spaniards were obliged to abandon 
this whole canton, | 
The prince made no queſtion but this ſucceſs, and 
the great party he had to depend upon in the Low. 
Countries, would further his marriage with the 
of England: Bat he was amazed, when he heard that 
this princeſs made that ver _ motive to delay 

Carbden the conclufion of it, becauſe, at that conjuncture, ſhe 

Aale could not marry him without drawing a war her- 

* ſelf from Spain, in which, as ſhe had declared to the 
duke of Anjou, ſhe was reſolved not to engage. This 
was one of thoſe pretences, which ſhe had always at 
hand, upon occaſion, to prevent coming to any con- 
cluſion. But to keep the court of France always in 
expectation, ſhe propoſed a league with the kein 
againſt Synin, the power of which had been of late conſi- 
derably augmented, by the conqueſt of Portngal, which 
the duke of Ava had juſt ſeized in the name of the 
king of Hain. There were many pretenders to this 
crown after the death of the royal cardinal, who had 
ſucceeded king Sebaſtian, that periſhed in a battle 
againſt the Saracens of Africa. Catherine de Meiicis, 
queen-mother of France, was one of the number; but 
her pretenſions being not fo well founded, as moſt 
of the reſt, ſhe contented her felf with ſupportin 
Dor Antonio, baſtard of Portugal, commonly ca 
the prior of Prato. The queen of Hylan alfo was 
well diſpoſed to ſupport the intereſt of this lord, who 
having been defeated by the duke of da, had taken 
— in England. It was upon this occafion thit 

ueen Flizaberh propoſed a league with France. The 

ki was by no means averſe to the defign, but he 

had a mind to ſee the duke of Axnjou's marriage with 

this princeſs concluded before the league, and ſhe 
demanded the contrary. | 

Upon this a negotiation was enter'd upon, which 

laſted during the months of Augnſt and September, 

Ammo 1581. It appears, by Walfingham's letters, who 

was at that time ambafſador extraordinary from 

England to the court of France, that the queen of 


England 
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Frgland made uſe of the ſame methods that ſhe had 4 D. 
y. done, when a marriage was treating upon 1 5g4. 
berween her and king Henry III. then duke of Au LELNg 
and cauſed the ſame perplexity in her own minifters; - 
whom ſhe herfclf impoſed, in fuch manner 
that th could not diſcover wherher ſhe had any real 
de marrying or not. At length the ambaſſador 
had his audience of leave, without baving concluded 
any thing, and went to the Cow-Conntries, where he 
ſaw the duke of Anjou, for whom the queen of Eu- 
glam not only exprefſed an inclination, but a paſſion 
alſa. 'The * advantage which the duke at that 
time gain'd by it, was the ſum of 100, ooo crowns, 
which ſhe fent him privately. 
In the mean time, the progreſs of this prince's 
affairs in the Low-Conuntries did not anſwer their begin- 
ning, His troop., after the taking of Cambray, dil- 
banded for the moſt part for waut of pay, and the 
French nobility that had attended him in the expedi- 
tion, thinking it ſufficient that they had ſerved him 
ſo well, retired almoſt to a man, to their eſtates and 
to court, The marquis Z7Zberf, ſet the example, by 
taking leave of the duke with four hundred troopers : 
The interett of his family, and the engagements they 
had made with the Spaniards, would not permit him 
to contribute over- much to their ruin in the Low- 
Conntries. The duke of Anjou withdrew under the 
Chatelet with five thouſand foot and one thouſand five 
hundred horſe ; and to avoid the chagrin of ſeeing 
the prince of Parma, who rallied his army, carry on 
his aa "ag before his face, without being able to 
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hinder him, he paſſed into Eygland, under pretence ; 
- that his preſence was neceſſary there for the conclu- 
it fion of his marriage with the queen, 
0 He was received by this | gy with all the Mcmoires dy 
0 marks of a moſt ſenſible affection; and the matter vn 
* proceeded ſo far, that on the twenty-ſecond of No- 
0 vlenber, in the preſence of M. Je Caſtelnau Manviſ- 
ſiere, ambaſſador of Fance, and ſeveral Hygliſb lords, 
h ſhe put a ring upon the duke of Anjcu's finger, telli 
- him, That ſhe betroth'd him from that moment — 
* that ring Nay, ſhe went farther, and ordered an 
m act to be drawn up in Latin, containing the form of 
of celebrating the marriage, which was to be obſerved in 
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ns  ThrHiloy of FRANCE, 


queen, you 
is 8# ie husband. This act was gned by the biſhop of Lin- 
in —— coln, and ſeveral Eng/iſh lords. G 
of Mr, F-u- diate advice of it to the king, 25 5, and it was 
alt counſcl- thought, both in France and Englan 
2 accompliſhed. Wes | | 
oretobe en But the duke of Anjou's joy was not long-lived, 
he hands of Going the next yy to ſee the queen, ſhe told him, - 
A That ſhe had paſſed the night in extream uneaſineſs 
| and frights, that three ſuch nights would be ſuffi 
cient to bring her to the grave, She urged a great 
many reaſons for ſcruple, and Harton, a privy-counſellor, 
added many others to them. Some Eg/if proteſtant 
miniſters inveighed publickly againſt the marriage, in all 
likelihood, by a private order from the queen : but what 
was very remarkable in this affair, was, that the news 
of the concluſion of the marriage being ſpread about 
Paris, the catholick preachers, at the ſolicitation of 
the leaguers, made at the ſame time a thouſand inve- 
cti ves upon the occaſion, and declared in the aſſemblies, 
That this alliance e of France, with an here- 
tical queen, was a certain fore. runner of the over - 
throw both of religion and the kingdom. 
The duke of Anjou having no farther hopes, was 
going to take leave of the queen of England, in order 
to return to the Zow-Conntries, where Alexander of 
Parma had juſt taken Tournay and S. Gui/ain : but 
ſhe retained him by new promiſes, threatning him, if 
he did go, to direct her inclinations another way. Thus 
- The amuſed him for three months, at the end of which, 
me ſuffered him to depart, upon condition of returning 
within a month, aſſuring him, that ſhe would con- 
, Aantly perſevere in the reſolution of marrying him, 
He embarqued on the firſt of February, and arrived at 
Fleſſmgue, being attended by the prince of Orange, the 
prince of Epinoy, and a great number of lords of the 
ates, who went to meet him, with faur men of war, 
to convoy him in his paſſage. 
This _—_ departed from Fer for Antwerp, 
where t et had red a magnificent reception 


him; and on the ninetcenth of February havin 
F a ; attended 


Jef Brabant on the eighteenth of March; but they were c \ 8 


arrived with a letter under the prince of Oranges own N 
hand, which he read to the people, declaring, Tha 
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aſcended a ſtage richly adorned without the city, oppo- 4, D. 
ſite to the gate of — citadel, and having a. the 1D. 
uſual oaths, he was publickly and authentically ſaluted d 

duke of Brabant, by the deputies of the provinces, who \ I. 


ſwore fidelity to him. þ 
thoſe that were made for the birth-day of the new duke N W 
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The rejoycings laſted near a month, and ended with 
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interrupted by a fatal accident which had like to have N 
been the cauſe of the duke's own ruin. W 
The king of Spain, after the prince of Orange's out- 
rage, in declaring, That he had forfeited his ſove- 
— the Fo Cs kept no more meaſures 
with him; but ſet a price upon his head, and promiſed * 
twenty five thouſand crowns to the perſon, or the heirs N 
of the perſon, that ſhould deſtroy him. A Biſcain Ne 
named Foarnaet Fauregui charged himſelf with the 
——— er leave 5 0 him, any 5 8 
vi en im a wa ition, while & 
the — readin A 1 clofe 1 upon him, a 
pocket-piſtol char with two balls, which went J 
through his two cheeks, and the aſſaſſin was imme- 
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diately diſpatch d. The wound was not mortal, and 8 

the prince of Orange recovered in a ſhort time. : 
e report went among the populace, that the wk 

of Anjou had been the author of this attempt, to ri 

himſelf of a man who had too much authority a 

the Flemmings, and to reign with more power. All 

the French were ſeized and diſarmed, and the abbey of 00 

St. Michael, where the duke of Anjou reſided, was 9) 9 

inveſted by a ſeditious troop, who were _ - 2 

ring to ſet fire to it, when the ſieur Je Sr. A. 4e 


bw 
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neither the duke, nor any Frenchman had any hand in; 
the aſſaſſination ; but that the authors of it were diſ- 
covered by the papers that were found upon the- cri-, 
_ is calm'd the populace, who immediately 

; 2 | 

"Theſe violent methods ſerved only to exaſperate the 
people more and more againſt the king of Hain, and to 
render him ſtill more odious; and the ſtates being aſſu- 
red of freſh ſuccours preparing for them in France, drew 
wgether their forces, ſurprized Beſgue-- Saint - Vinoc, — 
gain 
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4 + in'd ſome advantages in-the field, over the prince of 
_ — The army that was getting ready in France, 
) for the aſſiſtance of the ſtates, gave this prince a great 
deal of uncaſine ſa; but being as good a politician as he 
was a great ſoldier, he made this very coijuncture turn 
to his advantage, and compaſſed an affair which was of 
the laſt conſequence to him. | | 
The Wailoon provinces, that is to fay, Artois, the 
earidom of Flanders and Hayuault had, for the moſt 

part, reunited themſelves to him, ſeeing the pro 
that the hereticks made, and the violences they cxer- 
eiſed againtt the catholicks, by the of tho 
ince of Orange : but one of the conditions, which the 
Ende of the provinces had cxacted of Mexander di 
arma tor their re-union with bim, was, that ho 
ſhould not recall the Spaniſh and Halian which 
had been ſent out of the Low-Countries. He repre- 
ſented to them, in fo preſſing a manner, that it would 
be impoſſible for him to ſtand his ground againſt rhe 
Rates, and oppoſe the French army, without the rein- 
forcement of theſe troops, aud that Artois and the 
ether fromtier provinces of the kingdom of France, 
were ravaged by the French, that he ded them 
to conſent at laſt, that the Spamiſh and Italian troops 

ſhould be recalled. | | 

As ſoon as he had obtained their conſent, he di ſpatched 
E couriers to Faly and Franche Come to haſten the re- 
2M turn of the tr ; and; in the mean time, he went to 
* lay ſiege tu Oudenaru, which, at that rime; paſſed for 
one of the {tro towns in the country, and which 
had been fortiſied on purpoſe by the: fieur 4% la Nous: 
3 The duke of An jou being wilting to ſave this place; one 
1 while made a diverſion in preſunting himſelf before 
# ſoveral towns as if he was going to lay ſiege to them, 
another while he approached the camp of Aieuamder ds 
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Parma, as if he had a deſign to attack it; bur he 
4 did not venture to make any attempt, and the place 
i was taken after an aſſuult, in which the beſiegers made 
; A4 lodgment upon the breach. 1949 
= In the mean time, the ſupply from France arrived, 


moſtly by ſea, in the ports of which the ſtates were 
meflers, The queen of Fyg/ans ſent them troops alſo, 
and at that time the duke of Anjou was ſaluted ws 
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of Flanders at Gant, as he had been duke of Brabant A, D. 
at Antwerp. I 582. 

There being ſcarce any province, in which the two... 

ies had not ſome towns and troops, the war be- 
came more brisk than ever, and they ng every 
where with different ſucceſs, till the end of the year 
1582, When there ha an affair of great conſe- 

nce, which extremely perplexed the ſtates and the 

e of Anjou. 6 | 
This prince ſeeing himſelf join d by the French re- 
cruits, had thoughts of ſhaking, off the prince of Orange s 
yoke, who, - at the bottom, governed all, and left him 
no authority to ſupport the Sos titles of duke of Bya- 
lant and earl of Flauders. He reſolved, in a private 
council, which he held with ſeveral French officers, to 
make himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns, to drive out the 
troops. of the ſtates, and to deprive the citizens of the 
cuſtody. of them. 

He ſent an order to the French commanders who 
were at Dunkirk, Bruges, Denremonde, Viluorde, and 
ſome other places, wit ſome regiments of the nation, 
to raiſe a tumult under-hand, and, upon pretence of 
ſuppreſſing it, to draw 22 ſoldiers, and ſeize the 

es and other poſts of the city, at which the ſoldiers 

t guard. The duke of Anjou reſerved to himſelf 
the attempt upon Antauerp; and the affair was to have 
been executed every where, ** the ſame day, vis. 
the ſixteenth of Janmary. The method he pitched 
upon to make himſelf maſter of Auterp, was as fol- 
lows. He had cauſed his army to come to Baumer hout, ai 
borough in. the neighbourhood of Antwerp, and went 
out of his Hotel, attended with his domeſticks, and 

ench and Swiſs ſoldiers, which were in Antwerp, to 

e number 8 * — e 442 marched 3 
Nidaor p- gate, with a n, as he ſaid, to go a \ 
take —— of his troops. Three hundred tr 
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e of the army were the bridge, and along the 
4 ſoſſes of 1 — him 7 him for a 
0 kind of guard to the camp. As ſoon as he was without 
the gate, he turned to his men, and pointing to the city, 
, Courage my companions, lays be, tis city of Antwerp 1s 
T Your u.. | 
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Upon this ſignal his domeſticks put the guard to the 
ſw © om the city, ſeized & the paflage and 
the neighbouring wall; three hundred troopers ranged 
themſelves in the ſtreet, and the duke of Anjou rode 
with all ſpeed to the camp, to haſten the march of the 
troops that were coming forward. Three hundred 
other troopers march d up with full ſpeed, three thou- 
fand foot commanded by Ferraques followed them, and 
made themſelves maſters of the Porte de Cheiſer, the 
Porte Rouge, and part of the rampatts. They turned 
the cannon againſt the city, and the ſoldiers bein 
poſted in ſeveral quarters, cryed out every where, 
4 the duke and the maſs. 

e citizens being greatly ſurprized, and hearing 
theſe repeated ſhouts, took it, at firſt, for an inſur- 
rection, upon occaſion of ſome quarrels between the 
Hugonots and Catholicks, as it had ſeveral times ha 

already; but ſeeing them ſeize the Hotel des 
archanas, called the Exchange, and perceiving the 
ſoldiers beginning to plunder, they — no queſtion 


but the ch had deſigns upon their liberties and 


— | 
2 he prince of Orange, upon the noiſe of the tumult, 
came out of his palace, cauſed as many gentlemen as 
he could get together, and the ſoldiers that he had 
with him, to take up arms, encouraged the citizens 
by his preſence, and excited them to defend themſelves. 
hey run to arms from all parts of the city, chain d the 
ſtreets, flocked _ and ranged themſelves in 
bodies. The reſt, both men and women pelted all the 
French that 2 in the ſtreets, from the windows, 
and knock d them down with ſtones. 

The citizens defended themſelves in all parts of the 
city with ſo much reſolution and order, not withſtand- 
ing the ſurprize, that the French every where found 
themſelves down and over-burthened with the 
number, Fervaques himſelf was taken. The French, 
having no one left to head them, were diſconcerted, 
and ran, for the moſt part, to Niddorp-gate to make 
their eſcape ; but were purſued with the ſword in their 
backs, being expoſed to a continual ſhower of ſtones 
from the windows. And, to add to the misfortune; 
a — Swiſs, which the duke of Anjou had ſent, 
in order to ſeize the Porte 4e Cronenborrg, havin 
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& found it ſhut, turn'd back to Kiddorp-gate, where J. D. 

4 meeting a multitude of people, that were running out, 1583. 

4 they took them for citizens, and preſented their pikes Sg 

le to ſtop them, which increafed the crowd, and the paſ- 

. ſage was ſoon entirely ſtopp'd up by a heap of dead 

d bodies, partly killed by the inhabitants, and partly 

* ſmothered in the preſs. ; | 

d The ſuccours having not been able to enter, the citi- 

* zens finiſhed the deſtruction of the reſt of the French ; 

d and the duke of Anjou, who was for a long time 

doubtful of the ſucceſs of his enterprize, - becauſe: he 

s had received no news of his men, was ſatisfied it had 
miſcarried, when he heard that the cannon of the ram- 

R parts was fired upon the troops that he had ſent one 

'S after another: ſo he recalled them, and withdrew to 

be the other ſide of the river Dille. | e Ut il 

Upon this occaſion he loſt two hundred and fifty 

5 gentlemen, and above nine hundred common ſoldiers, 

he and including thoſe that were drowned in paſſing the 

* Dille, then very much overflowed by the rains, the 

id number amounted to near two thouſand men. There 


were but one hundred citizens killed, befides thoſe which 
were wounded, of whom there were a great number on 
both fides, and ſeveral dyed of their wounds. 

The matter was as ill managed, or at leaſt with as 
little ſucceſs, at Oſtend, Bruges and Nieuport, where 
the inhabitants defended themſelves againit the garri- 
ſons, and expelled them : but the French made them- 
—_ maſters of Denremonae, Dixmugde, and Dun- 

th. * 

This ill ſucceſs of the duke of Anjou, was as much 
to the prince of Parma's benefit, as a great victory; 
who, with pleaſure, ſaw his enemies, that might have 
cruſhed him, if they had acted in concert, fall out 
among themſelves, and deſtroy each other. He reſolved. 
to make all the advantage he could of this diviſibn. 
He dealt under hand, and by his emiflaries, with ſome 
lords of the revolted provinces, to perſuade them to a 
treaty of peace with the Walloons, and the loyal pro- 
vinces, by repreſenting to them how little the French 1 

ſuccours were to be depended upon, who, under pretence = 
of protecting them, deſign d to uſurp the country, and 9 
make themſelves abſolute maſters of it. 
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A. D. On the other hand, he knew that the duke of Anjou, 


ing greatly perplexed in a country, from whence he 
could not make his eſcape, if the ſtates on one 

and the Spaniards on the other, ſhould undertake to 
block up all the paſſages, would not be averſe to an ac- 
cen upon any terms whatſoever. Upon this 
he ſounded him, and the matter was upon the point of 
being concluded between them, upon condition that the 
duke ſhould ſurrender Viluorde and Denremonde to the 
Spaniards ; and that the prince of Parma ſhould fur- 
niſh him with a ſum of money to pay the French gar- 
riſons : But the prince of Orange, who had notice of 
this negotiation from the duke of Anjou himſelf, and 
was ſenfible of the importance of it, put a ſtop to the 


qa afſembly of the principal heads of the ſtates | 


held at Antwerp, he convinced them, that in the pre- 
ſent fituation of affairs they were not to be influenced 
by reſentment, but by a prudential regard to the pub- 
lick good ; that the beſt way was to regain this prince, 
of whom they ſtood in need, and not to force him, by 
too much rigour, to treat with the Saniards. During 
theſe Actions, the fieur Je Bellievre arrived at 


Anurwerp, being ſent on purpoſe from the court of 


France, to procure a reconciliation between the ſttates 
and the duke, The prince of Orange, a man fruitful 
in contrivance, if ever any man was ſo, ſpread abroad 
a report, that the duke of Anjou not only treated about 
an accommodation with the prince of Parma, but alſo 
upon a marriage with a daughter of the king of Spain. 
There was not one perſon in the ſtates, that was not 
eſpecially ſollicitous about the conſequences of the mar- 
riage, or did not perceive, that the principal condition 
wou'd be the union of the French forces with thoſe of 
Spain, in order to cruſh the confederate provinces, 
Upon this, a negotiation was begun with the duke, 
who conſented to reſtore Viluorde to the ſtates, upon 
condition of their furniſhing him with provifions, of 
which he had great need; releaſing the priſoners that 
were taken in the fight at A , and leaving him a 
free paſſage to carry his troops to Dunkirk, This trea- 
ty was ſpeedily and faithfully executed on both fides. 
The qu of Parma, whom the duke of Anj 
had all this while amuſed, deſpairing of any ſucceſs in 
© ws 6 negotiating 
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negotiating either with the duke or the rebellious lords, A D. 
whom the lords of Roubais and Muntigny had in vain 1583. 
endeavoured to move, took the field to make his advan- 
tage of the enemy's confuſion, before a good underſtand- | 
ing was entirely ſettled between them again, 

e ordered 4a Morte, governor of Gera , Mons 
tigny, and Mondragon, to block up Dunkirk, wi march- 
into Brabant with his army, where he ſeized ſome 
{ſmall towns; and being informed that the mareſchal Je 
Biron was raiſing a force at Steemberg, a very ſtrong 
town on the other ſide of Bergopſom, he turn'd his 
arms thither. Upon this a very bloody fight enſued, the 
advantage of which each fide aſcribed to themſelves; 
but ſoon after, the mareſchal 4 Biron embarqued with 
his troops in ſome veſſels that he had ſent for to 
Steemberg, and returned to France: 
After this retreat, the prince of Parma marched his 
troops to Dunkirk, from whence the duke of Anjeu 
was departed, and had withdrawn to France, to wait 
the ſucceſs of the ſieur 4 Mirebeau's negotiation, who, 
after Be/lievre's return, had been ſent b the king to 
the ſtates, to offer them his mediation between them 
and the duke. The ſieur Chamois had been left at 
Dunkirk with a garriſon of 500 men; but ſeeing him- 
ſelf beſieged both by ſea and land, and mag, a ſuffi- 
cient number of men to contain the citizens, he made 
little reſiſtance, and ſurrender'd by compoſition. 
It was a queſtion, whether the duke of Anjou was 
ous to France, with a deſign to return to the Low 
ountries, in caſe Mirebeau's negotiation ſueceeded; or 
whether, being diſcouraged by ſo much ill ſucceſs, he . 
was reſolved wholly to give over his enterprize; but, 1. 
the diſeaſe with which he was ſoon after ſeized, and of ment du Duc 
which he died at Chateau-Thierry on the roth of June d Anjou date 
the year following, was an incident that delivered the no Jan, 
prince of Parma from all ſollicitude upon that account. 
After having languiſhed ſome time, he died of a 
vomiting of blood. The report, as uſual, was that he 
had been poiſoned ; but in all likelihood the poiſon 
that killed him, was no other than the chagrin and 


' exceſs of debauch, to which he had always eagerly 


abandon'd himſelf. Notwithſtanding the great cha- 


rater which his ſiſter queen Margaret gives us of him 


in her memoirs, he had ſcarce any other good qualities 
M 2 than 
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than thoſe of valour, affability, and attachment to the 
catholick religion, always influenced by men of reſtleſs 


WY WV diſpoſitions, to whoſe uaſions he was a ſlave, and 


blindly following the guidance of his ambition, which 
carry'd him to the moſt hardy, and ſometimes to the 


' moſt unjuſt enterprizes, without either cunning, or pru- 


Mathieu.L7, 


dence, or conſtancy to ſupport them : but that which 
in ſome meaſure ſeemed to excuſe his conduct, was his 
being concern'd with a court and prince, who were the 
occaſion of moſt of the miſtakes he committed throꝰ the 
ill treatment he received there. 

At his death he expreſs'd a great regret for the enter- 
prize of Autaverp, and for having ſo often provoked 
the king his brother. He made over to him his right 
in Cambray, where he had a French garriſon. France 
concerned itſelf but little afterwards with the affairs of 
the Lou. Coumtries; and the offer which the ſtates made 
ſome months after to the king, of ſubmitting themſelves 
to him, without any other condition than that of liber 
of conſcience, was not accepted, by reaſon of the diffi- 
culties he was then under. s 

At the ſame time that France ſupported the Lom. 
Country rebels againſt the king of Spain, ſhe aſſiſted 
don Antonio, baſtard of Portigal, againſt the ſame 
prince. Catherine of Medicis, the queen mother, had ſuch 
authority in council, that ſhe cauſed a fleet to be fitted 
out for the Azores, where Tercera, which was the chief 
of thoſe iſles, held out for him. No expedition cou'd 
have been attended with worſe ſucceſs than that was : 
the French fleet was beat by the marqueſs ge C. Croix, 
who commanded that of Spain. Colonel Stroꝛæi, ge- 
neral of the French army, periſhed upon that occafion 
with 2000 men. Don Antonio being driven from Ter- 
cera by the marqueſs Je S. Croix, fled to France, and 
continued there - — time of = _ — hap- 
pened in 1595. is retreat Philip II. ed all 
the kingdoms of 52 in peace, which had never till 
then been united under one monarch, from the time 


that this country was wreſted out of the hands of the 
Namans; the poſſeſſions alſo of the Portiguese in the 


Indies underwent, in like manner, the yoke of Spain. 
The death of the duke of Anjou wou'd have been 

looked upon with more indifference at court and in the 

Kingdom, notwithſtanding his being preſumptive = 
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of the crown, if it had not raiſed ſuch a prince to that A. D. 
* 


rank, as he who was to ſucceed in caſe of his dying without 1383. 
iſſue. This was Henry king of Navarre, who was un 
happily engaged in the Cuviniftical religion. This 
conjuncture gave the league an opportunity, and a plau- 
ſibſe pretence for breaking out; and ſupplied the heads, 
who till then had fomented it only in private, with 
means to procure an open execution of it, and to boa 
to enjoy the fruit of their intrigues, to the ruin of the 
whole kingdom. 
The enterprize of the league may be looked upon as 
one of thoſe extraordinary ſtrokes of providence, who 
knows how to draw the greateſt good out of the greateſt 
evil, and to make even a crime ſerviceable to promote 
the ends he propoſes, 
According to the natural courſe of affairs, there was 
no doubt, but if the king of Navarre ſucceeded with- 
out oppoſition to the crown of France, hereſy wou'd 
have me the eſtabliſhed religion ; and in time the 
catholick religion wou'd have been inſenſibly aboliſh'd. 
A multitude of extraordinary incidents brought about 


4 matters in a quite different manner from what human 
prudence cou'd have foreſeen, The heretical prince 
i conquered his enemies, and truth triumphed over him. 
4 The kia N for his rights, and the juſtice of 
of his cauſe : hereſy and injuſtice, which were the diffe- 
4 rent badges of the different parties, both yielded, and 
= France, by crawning her lawful king, preſerved the 
FE true religion, 
80 The fame motive, and the ſame pretence, that had 
2 ſerved to form the league in 1576, put it in motion in 
1 1584. And this motive and pretence were, the pzeſer- 4. P. 1584 
* vation of the catholick religion in the kingdom, againſt 
on the efforts of hereſy, which threatned it with impend- 
ing ruin, 
— ring the duke of Anjou's illneſs, the principal Mabieu.l.s, 
4 wp concerned in the league held two private afſem-. Jorma 
— lies, the one near Nancy, and the other at Foinville. ä 
" The duke of Guiſe at the firſt meeting, exaggerated the 
— diſorders of the government, the inapplication of the 
ince, wrapp'd up in his favourites, the companions of 
— is debauches, and the miſery of the people loaded 
— with taxes, which turned to the advantage of ſome 


ivate perſons, and were of no ſervice to the ſtate 
private perſons, M z — 
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A. D. and, in a word, the danger to which religion was ex- 


2 Maher heir than the king of Navarre. 


ſed, if the king died without iſſue, and without any 


At the other 23 the ſieur Je T affis aſſiſted in 
the name of the king Pos and it was reſolved, 
among other things, that in caſe of the King's death, 
(for they gave the duke of Anjou over) the cardinal 4e 
Bourbon ſhou'd be acknowledged king of France; that 
in the mean time all thoſe that had ſigned the league in 
all parts of the kingdom, ſhou'd be ready to take up 


arms; and that thoſe who by their condition were 


ER 


ohibitcd from ſerving religion this way, as the eccle- 
fiaſticks were, ſhould prepare to contribute to it by 
ſuch ſervices as were agreeable to their ſtation. Thus 
far they had gone, when the news arrived of the duke 
of Anjou's death. The alarm was every where given 
to the catholicks, touching the danger they were in of 
ſeeing an heretical prince upon the throne of France; 
and (is danger, cxaggerated by the emiſſaries which 
the heads of the Rogue kept in all the provinces, im- 
mediately ſtirred up the minds of the people. | 

In all the aſſemblies, they reaſoned with extreme li- 
cence upon the preſent and future government. 'The 
preachers in the chairs, the curates in their diſcourſes, 
and the profeſſors in their ſchools, broke out in inve- 
Qtives againſt the court: The more moggrate of them 
alarmed the — wy the danger to which religion 
wou'd be expoſed, if, after the death of the king, the 
law, of the kingdom ſhou'd take place, with regard to 
the king of Navarre's ſucceſſion to the crown; and the 
preſſed their hearers the more vehemently upon this 
point, becauſe the misfortunes, with which France 
and religion were threatned in this caſe, ſeemed really 
unavoidable. 

Theſe preludes of revolt began to ſhew themſelves 
even in the very capital. The weak attempts which 
the king made to ſuppreſs them, ſerved only to render 
him more and more contemptible, and to let the ſedi- 
tious ſee they were feared : But the heads of the leaguers 


perceiving that theſe popular clamours would be to no 


0 purpoſe, unleſs they were ſupported from elſe- 
Where, made application, not only to the king of Spain, 


of whom they were already well aſſured, but alſo to 


Rome and pope Gregory the XIIlIth, whoſe — 
wo 
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claration, containing the motives that induced the 
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would be of great moment, in caſe he declared for the A. D. 


=—_ : - 1585. 

he cardinal Je Pelleve, entirely devoted to the 

houſe of Lorraine, to which he owed his greatneſs, 

and which was always the moſt reſolute of the leaguers, 

was their principal agent at Rome; and was ſeconded Leute du p. 

by ſome others of the faction, who had repaired to Matthieu ay 

that court, and ſpared nothing to gain the intereſt of — 

the cardinals, Fevrier. 156 
The vs was at that time altogether diſpoſed to de- 

clare the ing of Navarre, and all the other princes of 

the blood, that profeſſed hereſy, incapable of ſucceed- 

ing to the crown, by a bull; but he was prevented by 

ſome cardinals, who adviſed him to do nothing raſhly, 

At length he declared by word of mouth, but without 

giving any anſwer in writing, that the catholick princes 

might take up arms for the defence of the lick 

religion in France; that the war againſt the hugonots 

was juſt and lawful ; and that it was not only allowable 

to wage war with them, but alſo with all thoſe that Leure du 

favoured or aſſiſted them, even tho they bore the royal aue un d 

character. He granted a jubilee alſo for all the Neven du 

leaguers; but this, in like manner, by word of mouth — 


only. 5 
The duke of Guiſe ſeeing himſelf ſo well ſu 

at Rome, and being ſecure of the Spaniards, whom he 

found but tov eager and forward to encourage him in 

the revolt, began to declare himſelf openly in March, 

and to draw his troops together : But before he made 

any attempt, the cardinal 4e Bourbon publiſhed a de- 


princes and lords of the league to take up arms. 

This cardinal, brother of the late Anthony de Bouy- 
bm, and of the late Lewis prince of Conde, was a very 
good prince, exceeding zealous for religion, and always 
a great enemy to the hugonots, whom he had never 
ſpared, either in the king's council, or in his archbi- 

oprick of Roan ; eaſily governed by thoſe who had 
got the aſtendant over his mind; and upon theſe ac- 
counts very fit to ſecond the duke of 22 ambition. 

This duke had beſides laid a bait for him, by telling Cees du 
him, that his nephew the king of Navarre being ex- ce hos 


cluded from the crown upon the account of his hereſy, — 


the throne devolved upon him; and alſo, that being bon fanedye 
M 4 one 


* 
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A. D. one deviee nearer to the * the king of Navarro, 


1385. though of a younger branc 
VS ballance to the right of that prince. 1 


, this title was a ſufficient 


The declaration that was publiſhed by the cardinal 
de Bourbon, was dated from Þeronne, March 1, 1585. 


Hie was the perſon that ſpoke in it, intituled himſelf 
_ firſÞprince of the bland, tho” that quality belonged to 


the king of Navarre ; and infinuated, that the ſuoceſſion 


to the crown devolved upon him. He gave the dukes 


of Lorraine and Guiſe the titles of lieutenants-general 
of the league, and named among the aſſociates, not only 
the princes of the houſe of Lorraine, but alſo the car- 
dinal e Vendome, and the dukes of Nemours and Ne- 
vers: And, what was more amazing, but at the ſame 
time ſhews how far the Jeaguers had propagated their 
intrigues, and extended their deſign, when they ap- 

to be aſleep; at thc head of = declaration, when 
it was diſperſed about the kingdom, was placed a liſt 
of thoſe that had entred into the aſſociation; in which 
liſt, beſides thoſe above-mentioned, were the pope, the 
emperor, the princes of the houſe of Auſtria in Ger- 
many, the king of Spain, the archbiſhops of Cologne 
and Mayence, the dukes of Savoy, Ferrara, Cleves and 
Parma, the grand maſter- of Malta, the ſeignory of 
Venice; the republicks of Genoa and Lucca, the dake 


of 'Florence, and the prince of Scotland, whoſe em- 


haſſador at the court of France lent his cyphers to the 
— 0 for the correſpondences which they had at 

ome, 5 29 | 

This liſt was enough to impoſe upon the le, and 
terriſy the king : For it — not „ the 
league wou'd have dared to make uſe of ſo many and 
ſo great names, if all thoſe powers with which they 
ſtrengthned their authority, had not conſented to it. 
The firſt and 3 motive expreſſed in the declara- 
tion, was, That the king having no children, they were 
in danger of having an. heretical} and apoſtate prince 
for king of France, notwithſtanding the oath of our 
kings at their coronation obliges them, above all things, 
to maintain the catholick, apoſtolick and Roman reli- 
gion in the kingdom : 'To this they added every thin 
hat might contribute to render the king odious, a 


o make him ſuſpected upon the article of catholiciſm. 
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“ For theſe weighty reaſons, continues the cardinal, 4, D. 
* we Charles of Bourbon, firſt prince of the blood, 1383. 
„ aſſiſted by the princes, cardinals, peers, prelates, 
* officers of the crown, governors of the provinces, | 
« lords, gentlemen, captains, cities, and ot con- 
« fiſting of the ſoundeſt and beſt part of the kingdom, 
4. . . . declare, that we have ſworn . .. to keep up a 
* ſtanding aid and army, till ſuch time as the church 
„ ſhall be reſtored to its dignity, in the profeſſion of 
the true and only catholick religion, the nobility en- 
„joy their honours and privileges, the people be relieved, 
the new taxes, introduced ſince the reign of Charles 
* IX. be taken off, the parliaments maintained in 
their prerogatives, and the eſtates, whenever they 
* ſhall be aflonbled” in their authority, &c.” 

Such a declaration, with circumſtances fo extraordi- 
nary as theſe, _ every where . made a ſtrange 
impreſſion upon the minds of moſt of the catholicks of 
all conditions; and among others, ſeveral lords and gen- 
— quitted the court, to repair to the heads of the 

cague, 

hile this tempeſt was gathering, the king of Na- 

varre, who ſaw plainly that it wou'd not be long be- 
fore it fell upon his head, was contriving to allay the 
ſtorm ; but greatly perplexed what way to take. He 
was not for a civil war, foreſeeing, that if 
he took up arms, he wou'd lay the king under a ne- 
ceſſity of making uſe of the forces of the league to 

urſue him as a rebel. The king was no leſs embar- 
raſs d himſelf, ſeeing his authority trampled under foot 
without any — or conſideration: For, ſome months 
before the cardinal's paper appeared, he had himſelf 
publiſhed a declaration, in which he prohibited all 
manner of aſſociations in his kingdom upon pain of 
high treaſon ; which it was impoſſible to infringe more 
openly and audaciouſly, than the leaguers did in the in- 
e {tange before us. . 
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r He ſollicited the king of Navarre to come to him, 
, and comply with his deſire, vis. to change his religion, 
i telling him, that there was no other way to cauſe the 
ill deſigns of the league to miſcarry, and to ruin their 
4 common enemies; but this prince excuſed himſelf from 


coming to court, not thinking his perſon ſafe there; 
and declared, that he was by no means obſtinate in a | 
* Bar 
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A D. gard to religion; that as ſoon as ever his own ſhould 
1389. be proved Alle, he would leave it; but that till then, a 
he preferred his conſcience above every thing, How. 
| ever, t'ꝛ0 he was reſolved not to begin the war, he took 
| all the utions that prudence ſuggeſted to him, and 
| ſent to Demnark; to the proteſtant princes of Germany, 
and to the queen of England, to implore their protecti- 
on and a againſt the attempts of the leaguers, 
who were not long before they entered upon action. 
Befides the — towns, in the governments of 
the heads of the league, of which they were ſecure, 
the duke of Guiſe ſurprized Veraum even upon Eaſter- 
Day. He made himſelf maſter alſo of Mrzieres; and 
the ficur de Mandelot, governor of Lyons, cauſed that 
city to declare for the league, and ſeized the citadel by 
ſtratagem. The leaguers miſs'd of Arles and Marſeilles : 
Bourgeaux had been ſaved a little before by the reſolu- 
tion and prudence of the mareſchal Je Matignon, wha 
cauſed Vaillac, governor of Chateau Trompette, who 
would have introduced the forces of the league by this 
caſtle into the city, to be ſeized, 
It is agreed on all hands, that the king never ſhewed 
more weakneſs than at the preſent conjuncture: For it 
is certain, that the duke of Guuſe had but four thouſand 
foot, and one thouſand horſe, when he began the hoſti- 
lities ; that the king, with a little expedition and reſo- 
lation, would eaſily have cruſhed him at that time; 
and ſo true is this, that ZBeauvais-Nargis, finding the 
duke of Gniſe at Chalons with ſo ſmall a force, and 
asking him what he deſigned to do, if the king ſhould 
come to attack him? I deſign, ſays he, to retire with 
all ſpeed into Germany, and there wait for a more fa- 


vourable j | | 

Inſtead of acting with that vigour that was required, 
the king amuſed himſelf with publiſhing a new decla- 
ration; in which, not daring to name thoſe that had 
given occafion for it, he made a weak apology for his 
conduct, like a man under fearful 422 and 


PR his favour to thoſe that ſhould renounce all 

agues and aſſociations. | 
ides his own indolence, and the ſoft life to 
which he had abandoned himſelf, the queen mother 
and ſome others of his council, either fearful in their 
naturcs, 
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natures, or ſecret partiſans of the league, inſpired him A. D. 
with this conduct. $75 1585. 

The queen mother repreſented the league to him in 
ſuch a manner, as terrified him: She talked ſo vehe- 
mently upon the matter, and pero the war that was 
breaking out, in ſuch dreadful colours, that he himſelf 
conjured her to make uſe of all her prudence to prevent 
ſo many misfortunes ; and left the whole management 
of the affair to her, 

As ſoon as ſhe ſaw herſelf miſtreſs of it, ſhe wrote 
to the duke of Guiſe to propoſe an interview; at which 
he was ſurprized, and reſolved to make an advantage 
of the terror into which he had thrown the court. 

Accordingly, after ſeveral conferences, in which the Teure du bue 
duke made the moſt amazing propoſals, and ſuch as de —— 
were the moſt capable of diſcouraging her, ſhe de- ven, n 
manded only the liberty of deliberating upon it with Av. 
the king; which having been granted her, they were Leire du. 
almoſt all of them agreed to, and the treaty 0 PEACE Bourbon a 
was concluded on the 7th of uly at Nemours, Madame de 

It was agreed, that there ſhould hereafter be but one Nevers Gu 2. 
only religion in France; that the hugonot miniſters ©* 1353 
ſhould depart the kingdom within a month, and all 
others that would not return to the catholick religion, 
within fix months ; that all hereticks, for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe they were hereticks, ſhould be incapa- 
ble of any place, dignity, or benefice ; that the Cham- 
bres my-partes, called the chambers of the edict, ſhould 
be ſuppreſſed ; that the king ſhould eſtabliſh this 
treaty by an irrevocable edict; and that himſelf, his 
council, and all the bodies of the kin dom, ſhould 
confirm it with their oaths ; that it ſhould be regiſtred 
in parliament, and executed without dela ; that the 
hugonots ſhould be deprived of the cities that had been 
yielded up to them; that the cardinal of Bourbon 
ſhould have Soifſons for a city of ſecurity ; the duke Je 
Mercur, Dinan, and le Cones in Bretagne ; the 
duke of Guiſe, Verdun, Toul, S. Diſier and Chalons ; 
the duke Je Mayenne the caſtle of Dijon, and the 75 
and caſtle of Beaune; the duke 4 Aumale, S. Efprit 
Rur in Picardyy that the government of the Bowr- 
bonnois, vacant by the death of the fieur 4e Rrffec, 
ſhould be conferred upon the duke 4 Huf; that 
the cardinal of Jourbon ſhould have ſeventy gas of 

e, 
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A. D. horſe, and thirty harquebuſiers, for the ocuriey of his 

| "1585. perſon; the cardinal of Guiſe thirty harquebuſiers; 

7 ud ent and the dukes of Merceur, Guiſe and Mayenne thi 

guard of horſe ; that every thing that had been a 

| and undertaken by the catholick league, ſhould be al. 

lowed and approved by the king, as done for his ſer- 
vice, and that of the itate ; to the intent that no per- 
fon, who had been concerned therein, ſhould be mo. 
leſted upon that account. 

Matthicu1,s, Io this it was added, that the citadel of Lyons ſhould 
be razed ; that the king ſhould furniſh, the league with 
the ſum of two hundred thouſand and fix crowns, two 
thirds of which ſhould be imployed in paying the fo- 
reign troops that they had raiſed ; and that he ſhayld 

ive another hundred thouſand crowns to build a cita- 
el at Verdun, beſides the maintenance of the guards 
which he granted the princes of the league, 

Such was the famous edict of Nemaurs, which we 
may call the 3 of the rebels, and the ruin of the 
royal authority. But while the heads of the league 
ſucceeded: univerſally in France, they had the mistor- 
tune fo hear, that the face of their affairs was entirely 
changed at Rome, and that they were in danger of loſing 
the aſſiſtance of that court, which was of fo great im- 

rtance to them. 7 | 

Sixtus V. had juſt ſucceeded Gregory XIII. who is 

eſented in hiſtory as a man of the greateſt abilities 


o S S aner. 
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Ee 
that had been raiſed to S Peter's chair; and of a cha- 
rafter that would not ſuffer himſelf to be impofed 
upon by appearances, | | 

Leue de Accordingly, as ſoon as he was elected pope, he 
warquis made no ſeruple to declare his opinion of the league; 
. — of it as a dangerous conſpiracy; and being in- 
LettreduPuc formed that ſome monks had di ſcourſed injuriouth of 
ce Nevers uu the king upon this occaſion, he ſent them to the — 
Bourbon du This conduct of the intirely changed the language 
15 d' Act at Rome upon this article: The league was no longer 
3056, &. called the holy league there; but an unjuſt faction, and 
a party of rebels. The marquis Je Piſani, embaſſa- 
dor from the king to this court, got the better of the 
cardinal e Pelleve, and of the other agents of the 
league; and. in a few days ruined the cabals which had 

colt them much time to form, | 
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But the pope did not explain himſelf more openly 4, D. 


_ this article to any perſon than to the duke of 


585. " 


vers; who, notwithitanding the oppoſition of the Wy 


* 


other heads of the league, undertook a journey to 
Rome, to conſult the pope in perſon, and uict his 
conſcience, The pope, with an amazing weigh of pe- 
netration, laid before him the deſigns and conſequences 
of this faction, even to religion itſelf ; and convinced 
him ſo throughly of it, that, upon his return, he came 
and threw himſelf at the king's feet, and asked his 
perdon, for having ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced by 
the rebels. The king, who was acquainted with his 
wiſdom, abilities, and experience in war, received him 
with all the goodneſs imaginable, and gave him the 
government of Picardy. 7 

But the pope, in diſapproving the league, did not 
defign to reſtrain himſelf from taking all the meaſures 
which he judged proper to prevent the eſtabliſhment of 
hereſy in France ; and eſpecially to provide againſt its 
becoming the regnant religion, by the elevation of an 
heretical prince to the throne : U this account, he 


ſoon after publiſhed a bull * againſt the king of Na-. *Datee du 16 
varre and the prince of Conde, figned by twenty-five deSeptembre 
cardinals ; by which he excommunicated theſe two: 


princes, d hed both them and their heirs of all their 
eſtates, and particularly of the right of ſucceſſion to 
the crown of France; and abſolved all their vaſſals and 
ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, 

his bull comforted the agents for the league at 
Rome, after the diſagreeable reception they had met 
with from the pope, who always ſpoke contemptibly, 
and with indignation of the league; but at the bottom 
he performed but too great a ſervice for them by this 
ſentence, which he pronounced againſt the king of 
Navarre : For the excluſion of this prince from the 
crown ot France, was one of the principal ends they 
propoſed to themſelves ; and the catholick people were 
thereby impowered to join them. 

The king of Navarre being ſo cloſely attacked by 
ſo many writings, and threatned ſhortly with the arms 
of his enemies, anſwered the former, and made prepa- 
rations againſt the latter. He replied by manifeſtoes to 
the declaration of the cardinal 4e Bourbon above-men- 
tioned, and to ſome other libels of the league. — 
63 en 
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D. defended himſelf in particular, from the character 
4 5. had given him of an obſtinate and relapſed — 
* — that he was always ready to ſubmit to a free 
council; and that he was by no means a relapſe, having 
never changed his religion, but only yielded to the force 
that had put upon him after the maſſacre of 
& Bartholomew, when he was threatned with death, if 
he did not abjure the reformed religion, 
ces, chro- As for the papal bull, he wrote four letters in anſwer 
— nove · to it from Pe, one addreſſed to the clergy of 
| France, another to the nobility, a third to the third 
eſtate, and the fourth to the Pariſians. He expoſed the 
nullity of the bull; how much it {truck at the ſovereign 
authority, and the artifices of thoſe that had ſollicited 
for it: But looking upon the pope in this reſpect as his 

| perſonal enemy, he revenged himſelf of him by another 
paper, which he found means to get fixed upon the 
very gates of the Vatican itſelf ; in which, as from the 
error of this bull, „ to the parliament and to 
a general council; implored the aſſiſtance of all 
ſovereign princes, as obliged to intereſt themſelves in his 
cauſe, It is ſaid that Situs V. though he had no 
reaſon to put up with this inſult, did not blame him; 

and that he told the marquis 4e Piſani upon this occa- 
ſion, That it was to be wiſhed the king his maſter had 
as much reſolution againſt his enemies, as the king of 
Navarre ſhewed againſt thoſe that abhorred his hereſy ; 
which is perfectly agreeable to the account we meet 
with in the life of this pope, vi2, That of all the chri- 
{tian princes, he eſt ſcarce any but this prince, 
and Elizabeth queen of England, and that for the ſtea- 
dineſs of their conduct; a quality which he gloried 
much in himſelf. 

The bull of Sixtus V. was diſperſed throughout all 
France : But this only under-hand : For the parliament, 
though many leaguers were in it, did not care to autho- 
rize it. The moſt zealous diſtributors of it were the 
emiſſaries of the league of ſixteen, which afterwards 
cauſed ſo troubles, and which for this reaſon I 
ſhall ſpeak of here, before I enter upon the deſcription 
of the war, which the duke of Gmſe forced the king 
to make, againſt his will, upon the king of Navarre, 

A journey, which the duke of Eſpernon made by 
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the king's order, after the death of the duke of Anjou. 
to 
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ey to confer with the king of Navarre, and exhort him to 4, D, | 
3 change his religion, having given the leaguers an op- 1 585. 
| nity to publiſh ſeveral calumnies againſt the king 

and in particular to aſſert, that he was reſolved to unite 
with the hugonots againſt the catholicks; the minds 
of the people were in ſuch a ferment upon the article of | 
religion, that every private man ſeemed to think himſelf c. yet T. it. 
bound and commiſſion'd to prevent the ruin of it. Dialogue du 

A citizen of Paris, named Ja Roche-blang, a good liens 
and perfectly well-diſpoſed man, was of this opinion, | 
that every thing was lawful in ſo good a cauſe. He 
diſcovered his mind to ſeyeral curates, doctors, and 

reachers of Paris; and having diſcourſed for a conſi- 
ble time together, they agreed to form a private 
league, in order to fix Paris intirely in the intereſts of 
that, which was ſpread throughout the kingdom. They 
reſolved to affociate ſome other perſons, whom they 
could depend upon for ſecreſy, and whoſe wiſdom, 
credit among the people, and courage, might be ſer- 
viceable to them in the execution of their deſign. Thoſe 
of the aſſociates, who had the greateſt ſhare in the 
enterprizes of the new league, and whom for that rea- 
ſon I ſhall mention here, were Compan the tradeſman, 
Cruce the attorney, Buſſy-le-Clerc, la Chapelle, and 
Emonet, attorneys alſo, and the commiſſary Loucharg. 
They formed a council of ten perſons, which common- 
ly met at the Sorbonne, in the chamber of doctor Boucher, 
rſon of S. Benedict, and afterwards at the college of 
et, where he went to lodge; for which reaſon that 
college was afterwards called the cradle of the league of 
ſixteen. Six of their number were choſen for the ſix- 
teen quarters of the city to gain over friends, to propa- 
gate ſuch reports as were ſerviceable to the faction, and 
to carry the orders of their council to their reſpective 
diſtricts. Their names were, Roche-bland, Compan, 
Cruce, Louchard, la Chapelle, and Buſſy-le-Cherc : It 
was from the number of the wards of Paris, and not 
from that of the perſons, that this aſſociation was after- 
wards called the e of ſixteen, | 

This league in a ſhort time made a ſurprizing pro- 
preſs ; and 2 it went under the ſpecious pretence 
of religion, as that did which began at Peromne, yet 

was ſomething very criminal in the oath which 
they took upon their entrance into it: For whereas they 
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of Peronne promiſed all obedience to the king ; in this 
they declared againſt hereſy, hypocriſy, and tyranny ; 
that is, as they underſtood it, againſt the king hiniſclf, 
whom they accuſed of thoſe three crimes. 8 Wie 

This faction was formed without the knowledge of 
the duke of Guiſe: But as ſoon as the heads of it ſaw 
themſelves well ſettled, and their numbers conſiderably 
enlarged, they gave him and the cardinal 4e Bourbon 
notice of it, who were raviſhed to have the capital of 
the kingdom ſo forward in their intereſts ; and by the 
meaſures which they afterwards took in concert with 
this league, they rendered it vaſtly more pernicious and 
formidable to the royal party, than it would otherwiſe 
have been, | | | 

It was by their authority, and with their conſent, 
that it held a correſpondence with the general league, 
and ſent agents into all the provinces ; and that the 
leaguers of the provinces did the ſame to Paris. The 
ſecret was ſo well kept, that though the king and his 
miniſters were ſenſible that ſomething was a brewing, 
yet they could never get any diſtinct account of it; 
=_ at — diſcovered the faSion only by the effects it 

uced. 
"The duke of Guiſe, being ſecure of this new ſup- 
uu reſolved to force the king to make war upon the 
ing of Navarre, in virtue of the treaty of Nemonrs, 
by which the calviniſts were with all ſpeed to be obliged 
to ſurrender the cities of ſecurity which had been grant- 
ed them. 

The king delay'd the matter as long as he could, by 
{tarting ſeveral difficulties ; the principal of which was, 
to find money to defray the expences of the war. This 
method would have — „if it had not been for 
the extreme hatred which the Pariſians bore to the cal- 


viniſts ; for neither the parliament, nor the lord mayor, 


nor the clergy, were willing to hearken to the propoſal 
of taxing themſelves to fit out an army: But the Pari- 
were ſo zealous, that a t number of private 
ons aſſeſſed themſelves of their own accord, and 
rniſhed out ene hundred thouſand crowns, upon con- 
dition of entring upon the war with all ſpeed. 
The king could not excuſe himſelf after this : The 
duke de Merrœur, governor of Bretagne, was the firſt 


of the heads of the league that began to act in an 


hoſtile 
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hoſtile manner, having marched into Poitou to attack A, D. 
1$ N but N with ill ſucceſs. The prince of 158. 
1 Conde, who had undertaken the defence of this pro-. 
if vince, forced him to abandon his enterprize, and as he | 
| retreated, took from him his baggage, and a great D' Awigne 
of number of ſoldiers. 3 Sh, 


ww This irruption of the duke 4e Mercgur into Poitory, Ss 
ly having drawn a great number of gentlemen, and ſol- 
Of diers, to the prince of Conde, he found himſelf in a 
of condition to beſiege Zronage, and would certainly have 
he made himſelf maſter of it, notwithſtanding the vigo- 
th rous reſiſtance of & Luc the governor, if he had not 
nd committed a very unſeaſonable miſtake. 
te At the ſame time that he was carrying on the ſiege 
with great vigour, he received the news, that Reche- 
nt, morte, a calviniſt gentleman, had ſurprized the caſtle 
ue, of Angers; and having but a very few ſoldiers, was in 
he danger of being forced by the citizens. The conqueſt 
he of this place appeared 10 important to him, that com- 
his mitting the management of the fiege of Hrouage to the 
Ng, baron of Sainte Meine, he departed with à detach- 
it; ment of his army, ventured to paſs the Loire, and came 
$ ic to the aſſiſtance of Roche-morte : but upon his arrival, 
he found that this captain having been killed, the ſol- 
up- diers had ſurrendred the caſtle to the citizens. His 
the buſineſs then was to think of retreating, which it was 
It's, very difficult, or rather impoſſible, for him to do, in 
ved a body, becauſe the catholick troops, who were aſſem- 
int bled together, were infinitely ſuperior to him in num- 
ber. He reſolved to disband his ſoldiers, to the intent 
by that they might make their eſcape in the belt manner 
vas, they could; ſeveral got off the more eaſily, becauſe the 
his whole concern of the catholick generals was to take 
for the prince of Conde. He was cloſely purſued; but at 
cal- length he turn'd his courſe for Normandy, and 2 
vor, gone through a thouſand dangers, reached the iſle o 


oſal Guernſey, from whence he paſſed into Eng/aud, where 


wil ueen Elizabeth cauſed ſome veſſels to be fitted out 
rate r him, to carry him to Rochelle. 

and After this defeat, the baron 4e Sainte Meſme being 
— informed, that the mareſchal Je Matignon was coming 


to fall upon him, was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Zrou- 
** age, and as he retreated, part of his rear was cut in 
firſt : | 

pieces by F. Luc. 
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A. D. The king of Navarre, who had no very good un- 
1585. derſtanding with the prince of Conde, was not overg 
CAA much concerned at his misfortune ; but, in the mean 
P e time, he was threatned with having the whole force 
” of the catholicks ſhortly _—_ his back. They began, 
at the repeated inſtances of the heads of the league, to 
put in execution the article of the treaty of Nemours, 
and that before the expiration of the term of fix 
months, after which the calviniſts were to abjure the 
errors of calviniſm, under pain of high-treaſon, baniſh- 

ment, and confiſcation of their eſtates. | 
On the other hand, the king of Navarre ſeeing that 
they proceeded, upon this occaſion, with the utmoſt 
rigor, publiſhed a declaration, by which it was ordered, 
in all the countries where he was maſter, That the ca- 
tholicks ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as the 
king treated the hugonots. Their goods were ſeized, 
and ſold, they were baniſhed their towns, and drove 
from their eſtates, By this means a great number of 
catholicks, as well as calviniſts, were reduced to the 
laſt de of miſery, nor was there ever ſeen a deſo- 

lation like this in the kingdom. 

After all, this firſt campaign, notwithſtanding the 
| ſuperior force of the league, was of leſs advantage to 
them than to the king of Navarre. This prince, by 
his activity, by the valour of the lords that acted un- 
der him, and by the deſpair of the hugonots, cauſed 
almoſt all the enterprizes of the catholicks to miſcarry, 
and ſurprized a great number of ſmall towns in Pot- 
tou, Maintonge, and Guyenne. The earl of Laval made 
the mareſchal 4e Matignon raiſe the fiege of Tailie- 
bourgh. Leſdiguieres forced the town of Chorges in 
Dauphiny, ſurprized Montelimar, took Ambrum at the le 


firſt onſet, and put himſelf in a condition to maintain M 
the war in this province, by the help of the moun- 0 
tains, The viſcount 4 Turenne made himſelf maſter ba 


of Tulle, after a vigorous attack : in a word, the king W 
of Navarre made ſuch 1 for affairs, that by a 


2 ſtanding only upon the defenſive, in Guyenne, he was in 
3585, able to wait a conſiderable time for foreign ſuccours, T 
The duke 4e Mayenne, having a very good army, th 

march'd into Guyenne, not becauſe he was unable to ge 


make a conqueſt in Poiton and Xaintonge, where the re; 
hugonots could not raiſe five hundred men, _—_ 
Cauts 
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cauſe he was in hopes of demoliſhing the king of Na. A. D. 


varre, whom he had promiſed to deliver into the 
king's hands a priſoner ; But he met with mich more 
oppoſition, in Gaqenne, than he expected, and the con- 
queſts, which he gained in the end of this year 1585, 
amounted to no more than the taking of Montignac, 
and Beaulieu, the firſt in Perigora, and the other in 
Limouſin ; places which deſerve not to be named in 
hiſtory, but for the valour with which the hugonot 
commanders defended them. RT. 
The following year was neither more glorious, nor 
more happy for the league, at leaſt in Guyenue, and 
the other provinces on the other ſide the Loire, where- 
in their mp; forces were imployed. 'The,king had 
four armies, the generals of which had each their parti- 
cular views. The duke 4% Mayenne, in Guyenne, de- 
ſigned to puſh the king of Navarre to the utmoſt, The 


duke of Guiſe, who commanded that which was the 


leaſt numerous; upon the frontiers of Burgundy and 


15879. 
Wu, 


Champagne, thought of Crengghoing his faction in theſe 


provinces, and Picardy, and of putting himſelf into a 
condition to prevent the Germans from coming into 
France, in caſe the proteſtant princes of Germany 
ſhould ſend the hugonots recruits. 'The mareſchal 
de Matignon, who commanded a body near Bourdeaux ; 
the mareſchal ge Biron, who commanded another in 
Putou ; the duke of Epernon, and la Valette his bro- 
ther, who were to act in Provence and Dauphiny, had 
no other view, but to put a ſtop, at one and the 
ſame time, to the progreſs both of the hugonots and 
the league. e 

The duke 4e Mayenne took Caſtels, ſeven or eight 
leagues from BourJeaux, &. Baſeile upon the Garonue, 
Monſegur, between that river and the Dordegne, and 
Chatillon upon the Dordggne. This place was re- 
taken, ſome time after, by the viſcount 4e Turenne, 
with a fingle ladder, which he cauſed to be {et againſt 
a place that was not guarded, becauſe it was thought 
inacceſſible ; upon which it was ſaid, by way of banter, 
That the hugonots were much better managers than 
the king; the taking of Chatillon having coſt him 


800 thouſand crowns ; whereas the viſcount 4% Tu 1, 


fene was at no more expence in doing it than four li- T. 3. L x; 
21 N - Ir VIes, * 
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A, D. vres, which was the price of the ladder he made uſe 


1585. 


F2 
8 


of upon that occaſion. | 
Theſe were all the duke of Mayenne's exploits during 
this campaign, while he was leſs eagerly bent upon 
making himſelf maſter of towns, than upon taking the 
king of Navarre. He kept him always in his eye, and 
followed him every where, with a deſign to. beſet him 
in ſome place or other, which he had not fail'd of do- 
ing at Caumont, but through negligence, or, as ſeveral 
believed, by means of a correſpondence, which the viſ- 
count 4” Aubeterre, who was charged with the guard 
of a poſt, by which this prince eſcaped, had with him, 
He expoſed himſelf to this danger for the ſake of 
ying viſit en paſſant to the counteſs of Guiche : For 
Low At refled ſoever he was by the enemy, he could 


not op e with himſelf from making love. 


The king of Navarre attempted this paſſage croſs 
the enemies troops, to make his way to Aaintonge, fore- 
ſeeing that while he continued at Gyyerne, he would 
always be obliged to flee before the duke 4% Mayenne, 
who was much a to him in force, and reſolving 
not to ſuffer himſelf to be diſtreſſed in earn. Being 
arrived at Sainte Foy, he charged the viſcount Turenne 
with the general command in Gmyenne, purſued his 
Journey, aeg at Rochelle, where he was received 
with much joy. The prince of Conde, who commanded 
as chief in that country, was much leſs rejoyced than 
he appeared to be, upon that occaſion, being from that 
tine reduced, againſt his will, to the ſecond place in the 
command. | [0 

The king of Navarre found the affairs of the calvi- 
niſts in a good fituation in Xaintonge, by the — of 
the iſle of Oleron, which 4 Aubigne, the author of the 
univerſal hiſtory of that time, had made himſelf maſter 
of, and from whence he had repulſed S. Luc, having 
firſt killed him a great number of men. 

In the mean time, the duke e Mayenne, after the 
king of Navarre's retreat, ſeeing his army decreaſe daily, 
and that no recruits, nor money, nor ammunition were 
fent him, returned to court, where he openly com- 
plain d, that they had deſerted, whanthe pou. pre- 
vented him from deſtroying the hugonots in Guyenne. 
The partizans of the league, eſpecially thoſe at Paris, 
did not fail to turn all this againſt the king, W 

accule 
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accuſe him of favouring the hugonots, at the expence of | 
the catholicks. 35 15 | 4 IA 

This complaint was indeed not without foundation . 
not that this prince wiſh'd the calviniſts might prevail; 
but he did not think it adviſable wholly to exterminate 
that party, which he look'd upon as a reflource tor 
him, which he might have occaſion for afterwards 
againſt the ers, whom, he every day more and 
more diſcovered to have ill defigns againſt his royal 
authority: Beſides, his treaſury was very much ex- 
hauſted, and what he could ſpare from thence for the 
war, that he choſe to make als of to maintain the ar- 
mies of the duke of Epernon, la Valette, and the ma- 5 
reſchal de Biron, who were his friends, rather than to 
augment the power and reputation of the heads of the 
league. | 


a 
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fs he proteſtant princes of Germany, notwithſtanding 
e. the ſollicitations of the king of Navarre, from whom 
id they expected no great reward, had not much beſtirr'd 
es themſelves, till ſuch time as they knew the war was 
Ng openly declared againſt the hugonots : tor ſeeing them 
ng attacked in all quarters of the kingdom, and perceivin 
Ne that they were reſolved to carry matters to the utmo 
AS againſt them, their zcal revived. However, they agreed 
ed together, not to take up arms, without firſt offering 
ed their mediation to the king, for a peace between him 
and the king of Navarre. A prince of the houſe of 
Montbeliard, attended with ſome lords, was ſent am- 
baſſador to France for this purpoſe, from the electors 
of Saxory and Branaebourgh, from duke John Ca- 


vi. ſimire, the landgrave of Heſſe, and ſome other prote- 
of ſtant princes. 
the The king heard them, and with great reſolution 


ter told them, That it did not pong to thoſe princes tp 
ng intermeddle with the affairs of his kingdom, and make 
themſelves mediators between the ſoveraign and his re- 


the bellious ſubjects; that he had never concerned himſelf 
ly, with the government of their ſtates, not even in re- 
ade gard to religion itſelf ; that they ought much more to 
m- uſe the ſame conduct towards him, and that to do 
re- otherwiſe, was to declare themſelves his enemies. 

Wo \ The king thought himſelf obliged to anſwer them 
ms, in this manner, as well in point of honour, which 


| to made it requiſite for him not to appear afraid of the 
uſe | 764 N 3 Germans, 
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I D. Germans, as to remove all pretence of complaint and 
1 


reſentment from the league. 


2 In the mean time, the war was carried on with great 


vigour in Xaintonge. Colonel Tiercelin was defeated 
by the prince of Conde, in a ſmall battle; but this 
victory coſt him the loſs of the ſieurs Je Rienx, and 


J. D. 1586 4e Sailli. The ſieur de Tanlai, one of their brothers, 


Cayer, T. 1 


died a little before of a fit of fickneſs at 8. John de 
Angeli ; and Guy, earl of Laval, their other brother, 
who had contributed more than any of them' to the 

defeat of Trercelin, was ſo ſenfibly affected with grief 
for theſe three loſſes, that he fell ill of a fever, and died 


ſome days after; and thus they were all four carried 


off within the ſpace of a month. They were ſons of 
the famous 4 Andelor, and nephews of the admiral 
fe Coligni, and inherited both their bravery and at- 
tachment to the hugonot religion. M. 4e 1a Trimouille, 
duke of Thouars, having had his horſe killed under 
Him, in the ſame battle, run the risk of his life ; he 
was the very reverſe of his father, who had been, from 
the firſt, head of the league in Porrou ; and he, on 
the contrary, had turned hugonot, -; giving his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the prince of Conde. 
The king, to get the better of the hugonots, had 
ſent the mareſchal 4 ZBiron to Poitou, who putting 
Himſelf at the head of fix or ſeven thouſand men, pur- 
ſued the King's intentions rather than the defigns of 

the league; that is, he did not preſs the hugonots v 
cloſely. He raiſed the fiege of Marans, by the king's 
order, which had Jaſted for three months, the place 

being vigorouſly defended by monſieur 4% la Force, 
wo conſiderations obliged the king to abandon 
this enterprize ; one was, t rations of the pro- 
teſtant princes of Germany, and the other, the conduct 
of the leaguers. The dukes of Guiſe, and Aumale, un- 
der pretence of ſecuring the frontiers, made themſelves 
maſters of ſeveral places, without waiting for orders, 
and put their creatures into them for commanders: 
yu had bur very lately failed of ſurprizing Metz and 

O1087E. | 

The king ſeeing his enemies, both at home and 
abroad, conſpiring in this manner his intire ruine, was 
reſolved to make another attempt upon the king of Na- 
varre, touching his converſion, by the interpoſition of 
| the 


% 
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the queen mother, who had ſome conferences with A. D. 
him near Coignac, at the caſtle of 8. Brix. They 1586. 
came only to a ſhort truce, the king of Navarre conti 
nuing firm to the two articles he had always infiſted 
upon, Firſt, That he was by no means obſtinate in his 
religion, and that he was m_ to ſtand to the judg- 
ment of a free council. Second y, That it was wrong 
to require him to countermand the ſuccours of the Ger- 
man princes, when, at the ſame time, the whole force 
of the kingdom was marching againſt him ; and that 
the king to deſtroy him, had united with the league, 
though it was notorious, that this faction aim'd only 
at the ruin of the ſtate, and the royal family, and 
ſtruck at the authority, and perſon, of the king 
himſelf. os 

Henry duke of Angouleme, grand prior of France, 
natural ſon of Heury II. govern'd ee at that 
time, with a great deal of authority, and kept both 
the leaguers * hugonots in awe there. He died by a 
very fatal accident, and his death put the whole pro- 
vince in combuſtion: The leaguers, the royaliſts, and 
the hugonots, made ſo many dückerent factions there, 
and much blood was ſpilt, till the duke 4˙ Hpernon ar- —_— 
rived, who was ſent to command there, and with much 4 Epernon 
Cy re-ſettled peace and tranquillity. He took au Roy & 
la Reole, and Chorgues, from the hugonots in Dau- ge . 
Phiny, but loſt moſt of his troops by the rigour of the * , 
ſeaſon. | 

The mareſchal 4% Joyenſe, at the head of the lea- 
guers, ruined his army alſo at the taking of ſome ſmall 
towns upon the frontiers of Auvergne and Lnmgnedoc, 
while the mareſchal 4e Montmorency, governor of this 

rovince, who {tiled himſelf the head of the royaliſts, 
— the leaguers there within bounds, acting in con- 
cert with the king: By all this we ſee in how unhap- 
py a ſituation this prince was, who was forced to make 
war upon thoſe who took the ſword to maintain his 
authority, and that by the arms of a party, whoſe aim 
was to * it. This is the conduct he found himſelf 
obliged afterwards to obſerve more than ever, _ 
account of the Germans entring France, and ſome other 
events, which ſignalized the year 1587. 

The duke of Guiſe omitted nothing to augment his 


party, and debauch the logo. ſervants of the king. His 


4 intrigues, 
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A. D. intrigues, upon this occafion, are to be ſeen in one of 
1587. his letters, written to his brother the duke of May. 

Wenne, which informs us, That he made all his efforts 

. to draw over the mareſchals 4e Biron, and 4e Matignon, 

dans L hiſto. to the league, and that he ſolicited S. Luc, and ze Hel- 

ive de Mat- Jegarde, who was afterwards maſter of the horſe of 

dbu. }, 8. rance, upon the ſame ſubject. 2 | 

5 On the other hand, the league of ſixteen cotnpleatl 

ſeconded the heads of the leaguers, as well by the li- 
hels as calumnies againſt the king, which they di- 
ſperſed among the people: That which was ſurprizing, 
upon this occaſion, was, that this unhappy faction, 
which for a long time had done ſo much miſchief in 
Paris, remained unknown to the king, *till the begin- 
ning of this year, when a licutenant of the prevot of 
the iſle of France, named Nicholas Pollain, gave him 
notice of it, and laid before him a particular account 
of all the ſecret practices of this faction. 

The ſame fear, and the ſame irreſolution, which had 
bindred him from ſtifling the league upon the firſt re- 
volt, prevented him from making uſe of the information 
that was given him of the conſpiracy of fixteen. He 
ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, by ſome of his council, 
that were favourers of it, that there was nothing in it, 
and that the whole was only a forward and indiſcreet 

' zeal of ſome private perſons for religion, which made 
them apprehenſive of having, ſome time or other, an 
heretical prince for their maſter. | 
\ The preparations of the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
Many, ſerved the faction for a pretence to put all the 
provinces in motion, which were indeed greatly alarmed 
at them. The fixteen, in concert with the duke of 
Guiſe, wrote to all their correſpondents, That it was 

Leue du the king himſelf, who had ſent for this army of fo- 

Marquis de reigners over in favour of the king of Navarre. The 

Roy datee duke had already given the ſame account to the pops, 

du 17 Juillet. and a memorial was drawn up, and ſent to all parts, 

33:7 containing a propoſal of what was to be done to 
2 e misfortunes which threatned France, and 
religion. 

Cayer. T. 1. According to this propoſal, the principal towns in 
the kingdom were to raiſe a great number of troops, to 
addreſs the king to nominate a catholick prince, and 
one that was no way ſuſpected of favouring the _ 

| ticks, 
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f ticks, to command them. In caſe the petition ſhould A. D. 
* be rejected, they were not to leave off proceeding to 1587. 
0 faiſe troops, and when once the thing was done, the 
25 king was to be conſtrained to authorize it; which, if 
7— he refufed to do, then a catholick prince was to be 
of choſen for their head : the extraordinary circumſtances 
| they were in, and the danger to which religion was ex- : 
y ſed, F as they ſaid, with ſubjects for wait- 
1 ing the orders of their ſoveraign, as they would hum- 
© bly ſent the matter to himſelf, and this the rather, 
g. becaufe his council, and thoſe that were moſt truſted 
n, by him, were for the moſt part infeſted with hereſy, 
in and even fuſpected of atheiſm. 
n- The faction was very near breaking out this year at 
of Paris: For the moſt warm and forward of the ſixteen, 
m being ſenſible, that the king was informed of part of 
nt their intrigues, propoſed to throw off the mask, to 
ſtir up the people to a revolt, to ſeize the Baſile, the 
ad arſenal, the temple, the two Charelers, the palace and 
re- the Lonvre, and the king's own perſon, to put him into 
on the hands of the duke of Guiſe. The duke 4e May- 
Je enne, who was then at Paris, uſed all his application 
il, to cool theſe hot ſpirits, by endeayouring to convince 
it, them that matters were not yet ripe, and that by being 
5 = forward and haſty, they would ruin the whole de- 
de 
an ka the mean time, the duke 4 Epernon arrived at 
Paris with ſome troops, which he had brought from 
er- Provence. The preſence of this lord, and his advice, 
he were not fufficient to prevail upon the king's irreſolu- 
ed tion, or to perſuade him to act with ſpirit and vigour 
of but upon occafion of a ſedition, and an infult paſs'd 
vas | the duke 4” Epernon, at the fair of S. German, he 
fo- laced a guard of ſoldiers in the Baſtzle, the arſenal and 
he other places, which he knew the rebels had deſigned to 
po, ſeize, Upon this, the duke 4 Mayenne, who did not 
ts, think himſelf ſafe at Paris, went to wait upon the 
to queen mother; and having proteſted to her, that he 
nd had no ſhare in the tranſaction at the fair of S. German, 
he intreated her to obtain for him the king's permiſſion 
in to retire to Hurgundy. As his preſence was known to 
to be the greateſt incouragement to the ſeditious, and that 
nd it would be to no purpoſeto detain him, unleſs they had 
re- the duke of Guiſe in their poſſeſſion at the ſame time, 


ks, his 
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A. D. his requeſt was readily granted, and he departed im- 


1587. mediately. | 
2 Thus far matters proceeded, and the king being ſa- 
tisfied with having diſſipated the conſpiracy, with ſee- 

ing the leader of it at a diſtance, being ſecure of 
the chief poſts in Paris, took no notice of any thing 
elſe, nor made any legal inquires after the ſedition. 
This ſoft conduct delivered the duke of Guiſe from 
the extreme concern he had upon him for his friends at 
Paris, whoſe ruin would have greatly weakned his 
ſaction; but it was neceſſary for him to think of putting 
himſelf into a condition to ſuſtain the efforts of the 
German army, which was preparing to enter France; 
and to oppoſe the attempts which the hugonots, ani- 
2 by thoſe expectations, might make on their 


A 

The duke of Guiſe came to wait upon the king at 
Meaux, to give him notice, that the Germans would 
ſoon enter upon their march. This prince received him 
with great marks of kindneſs and friendſhip, notwith- 
ſtanding the new and great occaſions, which he had to 
be diſpleaſed with his conduft. They conſulted to- 

ether upon proper methods to oppoſe the entrance of 
the Germans into the kingdom, and to prevent their 
Joining the king of Navarre. 

Orders were ſent to moſt of the forces, to repair on 
the fourth of July, ſome to the frontiers of Champagne, 
and the reſt to Gzen ; and another body was * 
to go againſt the king of Navarre, to oppoſe the de- 
ſign which he had formed of coming to meet the Ger- 
mans. I ſhall begin the deſcription of this campaign, 
with an account of what paſſed in this laſt army. 

The command of it was committed to the duke 
de Foyeuſe, to the prejudice of the mareſchal A Aumont, 
to whom it had been promiſed : But the duke 4% Y. 
euſe was the favourite at thar time. He was followed 
by a great number of the young nobility, who were 
proud of appearing with a magnificent equipage at this 


* 

e king of Navarre, who took the field in a very 

ſeaſonable time, had ſeized ſeveral towns in Poitot; 

but being informed that the duke 4e Jojenſe was 

marching againſt him, he had preſerved only thoſe of 

them which were moſt eaſy to defend, and had razed 
the 


Ul 
N 
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„ the others, being reſolved to march, with all expedition 4. D. 
to the river Loire, in order to croſs it in ſome fordable 12587. 
1 place, to join the Germans in Burgundy, or in caſe be. 
e was intercepted, to withdraw to Gaſcogne. He had : 
f been joined by the viſcount 4e Turenne, by the prince 
g of Conde and the earl of Soi ſſons, who, tho' a catholick, 
had lately, together with the prince of Conti, embraced 
m the intereſt of the king of — and the prince of 
at Conde their brother, being perſuaded, that the deſign 
is of meſſieurs de Guiſe was to exterminate the princes of 
* the houſe of Jaurbon. | 
* The duke de Zoyeuſe, who had orders to engage the 
F king of Navarre, or oblige him to diſperſe his troops ; 
i= followed him, and by extraordinary marches for ſeveral 
ir days, found himſelf, on the eighteenth of October, very 
near that prince, who had incamped at Monlieu, u 
at the frontiers of Perigord and Guyenne. The duke's 
1d army was much ſtronger than that of the king of Na- 
m varre, who, before he could reach Gupenne, had two 
h- rivers to paſs, vis. the Dyogne and the [/e, and the 
to duke was ready to charge him at the paſſage: But the |, 
0 prince was in greateſt danger from the mareſchal 4e Ma- 
of tignon, who, according to the orders he had received 
cir from court, was ſet forward from Bourdeaux, in order 
to intercept his paſſage, and incloſe him between his 
on army and that of the duke 4e Fee. a 
10, he hopes which this duke had conceived, of having nit. du Mg; 
ed ſolely the glory of defeating the king of Navarre, reſchal de 
le- delivered that prince out of this ſecond danger. As for 1 
er- his part, he was reſolved, notwithſtanding the ſupe- 
n, riority of his enemy's forces, to accept the battle, which 
he plainly perceived the duke Je Zoyenſe was determined 
ke to offer him. Accordingly they advanced, as it were, 
at, by concert, up to each other, in order to engage; and 
5 the battle was fought near the borough of Coutras. 
ed The king of Navarre was, at firſt, unſucceſsful ; 
ere part of his cavalry was ſeverely handled, the ſquadrons 
his of la Trimouille, Arambure and Turenme, broken and 
diſſipated by thoſe of Lavardin, captain Mercury, an 
ry Albanois, and Montigni; and the catholick army be- 
1 ; gan to ſhout for victory. 44 
vas There are ſome moments, in which all depends upon 
of the preſent diſpoſitions of the ſoldiers. The firſt mis- 
ed fortune, which naturally ſhould have 2 the 
he ah | ugonat 
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A. D. hugonot infantry, inſpired them with fury. The offi- 
1387. cers Montgomery and Belzuns, cried out to the ſol- 
Cd diers of their regiments 5 My boys, wwe muſt periſs ; but 
DP Aubigne, in the midſt of our enemies: Come on ſword in 
4 16, Land, we have nothing more to do with harquetuſſes, 
and poſting themſelves, with the reſt of the officers, at 
the head of the batallion, which conſiſted of not above 
three hundred men, they run headlong upon the catho- 
lick infantry, which was a third part more numerous 
than they, ſell croſs the pikes, warding them off, or 
wreſting them from the pike-men, broke through them, 
and put them intirely to the rout, 
Thus matters went upon the left wing, The king of 
Navarre's infantry acted with no leſs bravery in the 
right, where captain Charbonrueres charged the regi- 
ments of Tiercelin and Picardy, utterly —— them, 
and made a great ſlaughter of them. 
Theſe three charges of cavalry and infantry were 
given at the ſame time, The dyke Je Joyeuſe havin 
n the defeat of part of the hugonot cavalry, prepare 
immediately to go and rout the two largeſt ſquadrons 
of the hugonot army, one of which was commanded 
the king of Navarre, and the other by the prince 
of Conde; and another ſomewhat leſs, led up by the 
earl of Soifſons, who was coming againſt him. He 
would have had a great advantage, if Lavardin, after 
paring the fugitives to the river, had rallied, and 
attack d the prince of Conde by the flank, which he had 
diſcovered, while the duke fell upon the front ; but it 
was nut in his power to get his men together again, and 
eſpecially the A/banois, who amuſed themſelves with 
pi laging the age in Contras. 
The body of the duke Je Foyeuſe's army divided 


{ 
| 
into three parts, to fall upon the three ſquadrons above- | 
mention'd at the ſame time. And here we have an in- | 
ſtance, how unſerviceable valour is without experience | 
ny 2 — TOR . 
| e gendarmery of the duke euſe was in the 
firſt 95. couching their lances, Jo to break { 
through and overthrow the three oppoſite ſquadrons. | 
In theſe kinds of aſſaults of the gendarmery, two things 

were to be obſerved. Firſt, that the gendarms | 
ſhould march cloſe upon the ſame line, in order to fall - | 


upon the whole front at the ſame time, * 1 
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ey ſhould not take too long a career, as the lan A. D. 
| a. beat time expreſſes it ; ths is, that they ſhould n — 1587. 


begin at too great a diſtance to run with full ſpeed, for (Fd 
g for of putting themſelves and horſes out of breath, and > 
| loſing part of their forces, being extremely loaden with 
5 
. the weight of their arms. 
e The warmth bf this young nobility, hindered them 


| from obſerving theſe two rules. Several of them a 
1 proaching the enemy, were the length of their borſts 
* without the rank, and having taken the career at too 
5 t a diſtance, were the cauſe that ſcarce one of them 
id diſmount the man that he attacked; but that = 
of which diſconcerted them the moſt, was the diſcharge 
10 that was · very ſeaſonably and very cloſely made by the 
j- harquebuſiers, whom the king of Navarre had placed 
A by each ſquadron. A preat number of them were 
; thrown upon the ground, and the ſquadrons of this 
= prince, which had not ſtirr'd till the enemies were with- 
in ten paces of them, having thruſt and broke through 
4 the breaches with very ſhort, and, conſequently, very 
ns ſtrong lances, pierced and preſs'd them ſo cloſe, that 
d moſt of them could make no uſe of their long lances, 
ce and were obliged to heaye them up in the air, which, in 
he all theſe kinds of engagements, is a ſign of an approach- 
Je ing defeat, Accordingly it was not long before it ar- 
er rived : The whole of the horſe was broken through 
id from one end to the other, attack'd by the two flanks, 
id and ſoon diſſipated ; and as the infantry of the two 
it wings was already routed, the battle, which laſted but 
id an hour, was intirely gain'd by the king of Navarre. 
th That prince, upon this occaſion, ſhew'd all the con- 
duct of a very great officer, and expoſed himſelf in the 


a WW hotteſt part of the engagement as a common ſoldier, 
e- The duke de Foyeuſe being deſirous to ſurrender him- 
n- ſelf to captain 8. Chriſtopher and to Vignole, threw them 
ce his ſword, promiſing them a ranſom of 100000 crowns; 
but the captains Bordeaux, des Centiers, Lamothe, 
he S. Herai, coming up at the ſame inſtant, the laſt of 
ak — ſhot him in the head with a piſtol, and killed 
ns. m. 
gs Such was the iflue of the battle of Coutras, which 
Ns was fought on the twentieth of October. The victory 
all - was a compleat one, three thouſand foot periſhed on 
at the ſide of the catholicks, much cavalry, and 2 | 
h our 
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four hundred gentlemen. The marquis 4 &. Sauvenr, 


brother to the duke Je Joyeuſe, a 5 ether lords, 
met with the ſame fate as their general. Several others 
were taken priſoners. The king of Navarre's loſs was 
inconfiderable ; only a few common ſoldiers and five 

entlemen were killed, and not one perſon of diſtinction. 

e diſorder and confuſion that preſently aroſe in the 

duke 4e Joyenſe's fine troop, were the pr 
of his intire defeat, and the ſomewhat bloody victory 
of his enemies, 
This happy ſucceſs was ſo much the more agreeable 
to the king of Navarre, as it afforded him the glorious 
opportunity of being the firſt that had gain'd a battle 
at the head of a party, which, till then, had always 
been beaten in a action, and under the conduct 
of the greateſt ſoldiers ; ſuch as the late prince of Conde 
and the admiral 4c Coligni : Beſides this, he added 
much to the glory of his victory, by the honourable 
and generous treatment he ſhewed towards the van- 
quiſhed ; but the little advantage he drew from it was 
an — to his reputation. 

The point was to reſolve upon two advantageous 
ſteps, either of which it was in his power to take. One 
was, to advance with his victorious army towards the 
upper Loire, where Monglas had given the rendezvous 


in his name to the German army; the other was, to 


make himſelf maſter of the provinces of Xaintonge, 


Angeumois, Poitou, and that part of Anjou which lies 
on the other fide the Loire. All the towns of theſe 


provinces, excepting Poitiers and Angouleme, were in 
no condition to reſiſt him; and he might have fortified 
himſelf in ſuch a manner there, as to make head a long 
time againſt all the forces of the king and the league. 
But he did neither the one nor the other, at the per- 
ſuafion of the viſcount 4 Turenne, who, upon that 
occaſion, preferr'd certain private intereſts to the true 
advantages of his maſter. Eight days after the battle, 


the king of Navarre ſeparated his troops; one part of 


them he ſent to Angoumois, under the command of the 
22 of Conde; another part he employed in taking 
everal ſmall poſts upon the river /e, where many 


more brave men periſhed, than he had loſt at the battle 


of Coutras, He left the viſcount 4 Turenne to com- 
mand in thoſe quarters, oC 
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| there worthy of his abilities or reputation. He charged 4, D. 

a the prince of Conde to go and Put himſelf at the head 1597. 

b of the Germans, who were abſolutely reſolved to have 

i a prince of the blood for their leader, and ſet forward T 

_ with the earl of S$0ifſons, being guarded by a body of 

N horſe, in order to go to Bearn. Ke” 

a The memoirs of the perſons of his court, who were Memoires ds 

x the beſt ed to him, will not pardon him this great Sly. 

y faul d one of them & thought himſelf very favour- » Auỹ˖, 
able to him, when he ſaid, That it was the greateſt of loc, cir, 


e this nature which that prince committed. They give 
5 us to underſtand, that it was not ſo much the viſcount 
e de Turenne's reaſons, which prevailed upon him to 
1 take that reſolution, as the paſſion by which he ſuffer'd 


7 himſelf to be too much guided, and that he was ex- 
ls ceeding glad of the e of ſome affairs, and chiefly 
d of that of his ſiſter s marriage, to go to Hearn to pay 
le the homage of his victory to the counteſs 4e Grammont, 
oy to whom he preſented the ftandards of twenty com- 
* panies of ordonance, which he had taken at the battle 
of Coutras. 
1 The news of the duke Je Foyeuſe's defeat greatly 
_ ſtartled the court; but poſſibly the king would not 
e have been much troubled at this misfortune of the 
8 leaguers, if it had not been attended with the con- 
0 junkture of the irruption of the Germans into France. 
pu At preſent, therefore, I ſhall juſt touch upon the me- 
* thats that were taken to divert this tempeſt, which 
ſe was going to fall upon the kingdom, and which, in re- 
in gard to the ſituation of affairs at that time, expoſed it 
d to one of the greateſt dangers, that it had ever reaſon to 


8 be afraid of. 

The foreign army was compoſed of above eight 
- thouſand reiſters, five thouſand lanſquenets, and ſix- 
at teen thouſand Swiſs of the proteſtant cantons; and 
1 'W when it was joined by the troops of the duke of Boy- 
le, illon, by thoſe which CHatillon, ſon of the late admiral 
of de Coligni commanded, and by ſome other recruits, it 
he amounted to the number of thirty-five or forty thouſand 

men, " 

— The baron Dona, lord of one of the mot illuſtri- _ 
le ous families of Pruſſia, was at the head of this army, 
n He was conſtantly to have the command of the German 
n troops; but the general command was deſign d for the 
re duke 


© 
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A D. duke of Bazillon, as ſoon as he arrived, till the coming 
1587, of the king of Navarre, or the —— of Conde. 
WAYS The king, to e this inundation of forei 


| , 
according to the deſign he had a upon with the 
duke of wiſe at the conferences held at Meaux, divided 
his troops into three bodies: The firſt drew up at 
Chaumont in Baſigni, and was to march under the com- 
mand of the duke of Guiſe : The ſecond at Troge, 
which was to be commanded by the duke 4e Montpen- 
ſier; and the third at Gien upon the Loire, where the 
king had fixed his poſt, and was to command in per- 

on 


The duke of Guiſe's body was the leaſt numerous, 
that of the duke 4% Mont penſier was ſtronger ; he after- 
wards join'd the king's army, where there were more 
troops than in both the others together. When the 
ſtrangers had paſſed the Rhine, the duke of Guiſe joined 
his — to thoſe of the duke of Lorraine. They 
marched together by the fide of the enemies, who 
ravaged all the country of Lorraine z but could not 
make themſelves maſters of any one town, ſaving Sar- 
bourg, which they abandon'd after they had pillaged it, 
When they had paſſed the Meuſe at Neufchatel, the 
duke of Lorraine ſeparated himſelf from the duke of 
Guiſe, under pretence that he could not enter the king- 
dom without the king's permiſſion, and the duke of 
Guiſe had only four thouſand men left; but was re- 
inforced afterwards with two thouſand more, who were 
brought him by the dukes of Mayenne, Aumale, and 
ben, the count 4e Brifſac and monſieur de Chaligni. 

All his buſineſs was to haraſs the enemies army, to 
intercept their proviſions, and take away their forape, 
and they ſuffered extremely by his activity: They 
paſſetl the Seine above Chatillon, and arrived about the 
middle of October, within fight of Ja Charite upon the 
Loire. It was by this city that the duke of Heu 
Fonts had formerly opened himſelf a paſſage over the 
Loire; but it was we | now The fords both above 
and below, were either broken, or fenced with excellent 
intrenchments ; and the proteſtants were much ſurprized 
to underſtand that the king was on the other fide of the. 
river in perſon, with à powerful army to diſpute the 
paſlage with them, 


This 
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This prince was at laſt awakened out of his pro- 4. D. 
found ſleep, and began to appear the ſame man that 1587. 
he was formerly at the battles of Zarnac and Mon- Weg 


contour, always on horſe-back, giving and cauſing his 
orders to be executed, taking care of every thing, 
diſcharging all the duties of a vigilant and excellent 
leader, capable of putting an end to the misfortunes of his 
overnment, if they had not been ſo inveterate, tor want 
of ſpeedily applying an effectual remedy, by a con- 
— like that which he obſerved when it was too 
ate. | 

The Germans deſigned to attempt the ford of Neuvys 
but durſt not venture, when they came to rake a view 
of it, as well upon account of the intrenchments 
which were well furniſhed with muſqueteers to defend 
it, as becauſe of three boats, that were ready armed 
upon the river, to fall upon their flank, if they offer'd 
to attempt the paſſage, 

Here the baron Donaw, being greatly diſappointed, 
made heavy complaints to the French officers, for 
having brought him thither to deſtroy his troops with- 
out being able to draw a ſword, and declared to them, 
that he was reſolved to return to Germany, whatever 
dangers he expected to meet with in the retreat. 

is declaration greatly aſtoniſhed the French 
officers. They uſed all their endeavours to appeaſe 
him; and after ſeveral expedients, none of which 
ſatisfied the baron, they perſuaded him to wait, at 
leaſt, for the return of a courier, whom they had diſ- 
patched to the king of Navarre, and made a propoſal 
to him, of carrying his troops to Ja Beauſſe, a tat 
country, where there was plenty of 2 and corn, 
aul he might find an opportunity of ſupplying the 
pay that was due to his ſoldiers, by the pillage of 
ſome town. | 

At length he accepted this offer, being unable to 
think of any thing better, and on the next day the army 
marched forward for la Beauſſe, and came to the 
country about Montareis, having the river Loin u 
the right, and being conſtantly attended by the duke of 
Guiſe on the other fide that river, which it was in his 
power to pals whenever he pleaſed, being maſter of 
Montargis and other paſſages, without any fear of the 
enemy's being able to come at him. 


Vo t. IV. 0 The 


A. D. The baron Donau tools up his lodging at Vimori on 
1387. the twentieth of October, with ſeven or eight com- 
WY WV panies of reiſters, a league from Monrargis, and dif. 
perſed his troops in very diſtant quarters tor the con- 
venience of ſubſiſting. The duke of Guſe was exactly 
informed of this ditpoſal of the enemy's troops, and 
of their negligence in keeping guard, by captain Frata 
Avi 1.8. an Afvancis, reſolved to give them a camiſado, ar. 

'* "rived in the night at Vimori, and cauſed the borough 
n be. £0 be aſſaulted. The fight was very obſtinate, and, if 
1 = believe the duke of Guide panegyriſts, this 

Mcmoires de prince had all the advantage; but if the relations of 
I Ligue, T. the calviniſts are to be credited, and even thoſe of 
DA one, Tome catholicks alſo, there were many more ot his 
7. 1 1. c. men killed, than of the Germans. Be that as it will, 
Aer 1. ., the ruin of the German baggage, which was partly 
— plunder d and partly burnt, by ſetting fire to the borough, 

was the greateſt advantage which the duke of Guiſe 

reaped from this expedition : For that was the cauſe 

that three 2 aſter, the reiſters mutinied, and were 

very near reſuming their reſolution, of returning into 

their own country, or ſurrendring to the king, But 
during theſe tranſactions, the news of the vitiory at 

Coutras arrived, and the falſe report which had at firſt 
been ſpread abroad, concerning the death of the king 

of Navarre in the battle, being removed, the Germans 

recovered their courage, to which alſo the taking of 
| Chateau- Landon contributed, which Chatillon carried 
by ſtorm after much reſiſtance ; the pillage was left 
to the reiſters, and the ranſom of the priſoners was alſo 

_ diſtributed among them, | | 

From thence they march'd to the little river of Some, 
which runs through Ftampes, and turning towards 

Chartres in November, they carne up within two leagues 

of this city, being conſtantly followed by the dukes of 

Guiſe and Eſpernon, whom the king, after paſſing the 

Loire, had cauſed to advance on that fide with his 

van. | 

. Hither the prince of Conti came to put himſelf at 

the head of this army, which he ſound in a very 

miſerable condition, and upon the point of being yet 
made weaker by half their number, through the ne- 
gotiation which the Shi were carrying on with the 


* 


king, in conſequente of the remonſtrances, which he 


had 
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that contrary to the treaties of alliance ſo often re- 
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had cauſed to be made under hand to their heads; for 4. D. 
1587. 


newed with the cantons, they bore arms againſt him inv 


his own kingdom, 


Indeed the duke 4e Nevers repreſented to them Memoires de 
with ſo much force and perſuaſion, the danger they Nee, 7+ 


were all in of pros miſerably with the Germans z 
adding to his remonſtrances, the offer of 400000 
crowns, which the king promiſed them, that at laſt 
they determined to forſake the army. As ſoon as they 
bad declared their reſolution, the German troops were 
in an extreme conſternation, which was greatly in- 
creaſed by a new accident which happened to them at 
the ſame time that the S7vſ5 were preparing to retire 
with their bagpage. 

This accident was the attack of the little town of 
Aulneau, where the baron Donato, with great part of 
his reiſters, had remained three days. The duke of 


point of 3 off. This enterprize was conducted 
with all imaginable prudence, and executed with much 
ralour. Twelve hundred Germans were killed _ 
that occaſion, and many others taken priſoners, - The 
baron forced his paſſage ſword in hand, and came to 
join the Suit and Chatillon at a league diſtance, 

This defeat determined the Germans to follow the 
example of the Swiſs, and treat with the * The 
negotiations laſted ſome days, and at length the treaty 


was concluded at Marſigni on the eighth of December, 


both with the Germans and the French of their army, 
upon the following conditions. | 

That the French ſhould be at liberty to return totheir 
houſes, conforming themſelves to the king's edits, 
and that they ſhould be reſtor'd to the poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates, provided they ſwore never to take up 
arms in.the kingdom, without his expreſs command, 

That thoſe of the French, that would not continue 
in France, ſhould be at liberty to depart with the 
foreign troops and replevy of their eſtates, upon con- 
dition of taking the oath abovementioned, and ſur- 
rendring their colours, 

As for the ſtrangers, it was agreed to give them a 
paſſport to the neareſt Frontier of 
condition that the colonels, captains, and reit-maſters 


O2 ſhou'd 


the kingdom, upon 


— 


D Aubigne: 
p. 3. J. 1. 


Guiſe ſurprized him there, when he was upon the d 25, 


# 
. 
- 
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A. D. ſhould take an oath never to bear arms in France Iſl <> 
or, _- the king, nor to re-enter the kingdom without I he 

Sie order... 1, 

5 That they ſhould be allowed to carry off their N c 
'_ © colours, but not to diſplay them in the march; that Ml ai 
they ſhould commit no act of hoſtility during their 4 
return, nor carry off any priſoners; and that upon theſe ¶ vi 
conditions, they ſhould t furniſhed with ſubſiſtence ¶ int 


to the frontier, fac 


_—_ , the Germans enter'd WY the 
_ their march for Lorraine, upon the borders che 

which they committed great ravages, to be re. if for 
venged for the marquiſs de Pont's carrying away part 4. 


This treaty 


1 of their baggage. Moſt of them died upon the Wl of 
* road thro' —— or ſickneſs, and very Ho ea the 
their own country, mo 


The caſe was almoſt the ſame with the $0iſ5, ſome I pur 

colonels and captains of whom were puniſhed by their Wl and 

lords for having given the king ſatisfaction. The occ: 

duke de Bouillon retired to Geneva, where he died, 1 

either of grief or fatigue, on the eleventh of January of 
following. Henry prince of Conde did not ſurvive guie 

him two months, dying at S. ahn 4 Angeli at the age Ml aun 

of thirty five, in March the ſame year, The phy- WW ferv 

ficians diſcovered ſome marks of poiſon upon the T 
opening of his body, He was a prince, whoſe courage WW had 
perfectly anſwered to the name he bore ; but whoſe i day: 
ambition, and the jealouſy which he had conceived WW the 

againſt the king of Navarre, hinder'd him doing his I be t. 

party as much ſervice as lay in his power, paſſi 

Before we ſpeak of the conſequences which fol- W to r 

lowed this entire ruin of the German and Striſ3 army, WW thing 

and of the effects which it produced, I ſhall juſt W then 
mention the moſt conſiderable tranſactions in Dau- oblig 

Phiny and the neighbourhood, during this campaign. WW 4h 

This was almoſt the only place where any thing re- Hen 
markable happen d, becauſe the whole forces of both © B. 

parties were chiefly employed upon the frontiers of Ill teen, 
Guyenne, and between the rivers of Loire and Seine. 

PAubigne, Teſaiguieres made himſelf maſter of ſeveral little 
T. 3. l. 1. c. poſts in this province, to ſtrengthen himſelf, and main- 
Mcmoires de tain the war there. On the other hand, ſome catho- ſabje 


la Ligue,T,2. lick gentlemen getting together, ſurprized the city of I was; 
— force the calle, having the | 
— cholen 


Momelimar, and to 
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cots Francis de la Baume, count Suze for their 
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Several hugonot gentlemen having repaired to the 


caſtle, in order to undertake the defence of it, received 
4 recruit of ſome others from Leſaiguietes. The ſieur 
de Poet, who commanded in the caſtle, ſallied out 
with the whole garriſon, and gave the affaulr to the 
intrenchments, which the catholicks had made, to 
facilitate the attack from the town. He fell upon 
them at the right, and gave the left to captain Va- 
cleret. They were repulſed at the firſt aflault, and 
forced the intrenchments at the ſecond. The count 
de Suze coming up immediately at the head of a body 
of horſe to. charge them, was mortally wounded by 
the ſhot of an = uebuſs, The leader being re- 
moved, a terror ſeized the N The calviniſts 
purſued them with their ſwords in their backs, 


and near two thouſand catholicks periſhed upon the 


occaſion, 


This advantage was counterbalanced by the defeat Cayet. T. x 


of three thouſand Swiſs, that came to join Leſai- 
guieres, who were intirely routed by Aphonſus A Or- 
rar colonel of the Corſes, who were in the king's 
rvice. | 

This prince, after the ſucceſsful campaign that he 
had made, returned to Paris, where he arrived two 
days before Chriſtmaſs, and deſerved to be received as 
the deliverer of the ſtate: For at the bottom, it was T 
be that ſaved it, by preventing the foreign army from 

paſſing the Loire, through the wiſe precautions he took 
to render the paſſage impracticable. This was the 
thing that di ſconcerted all their meaſures, that reduced 
them to the laſt extremity, that ruined them, and 
obliged them to depart the kingdom, by a treaty as 


huinug 
l. 1 


diſnonourable to them, as it was glorious for the 


French nation. 

But the malice and treachery of the faction of fix- 
teen, and the other partiſans of the houſe of Guiſe, 
bad already too much prevailed. They ceaſed not to 
calumniate this prince, to conceal and diminiſh every 
thing that might attract the eſteem and love of his 
ſubje cts to him, and to * rv his intentions. It 
vas always he that cauſed the foreign army to enter 
the kingdom, It was the duke of Guiſe alone ns 


O 3 


/ 
1 
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A, D. had defeated it. The camiſades of Vimori and Aul. 
1585. neau, were exploits equal to thoſe of the greateſt com- 
manders, and maſter- pieces of the party for the ſafety 
Matthieu},8- of the tate, In making the treaty with the Germans, 
he had been envied the glory of deſtroying them 
uni verſally. All the talk was of the encomiums which 
the pope, the king of Hain, and the duke of Savoy 
had given this chriſtian hero; the pulpit reſounded his 
raiſes, They thought it a favour to give the kin 
ome ſhare only in the victory; and put a kind o 
force upon themſelves in repeating thoſe words of 
ſcripture in their ſermons ; Saul Vas killed his thou. 
ſands, but David his ten thouſands ; which ſoon came 
to be the common cry of the people, ſo that nothin 
* was heard in Paris, even in the market places i) | | 
alls. | | 
Several curates of Paris, the moſt preſumptuous of 
which were Prevot, curate of 8. Severin, and Boucher, 
curate of S. Bennet, obſerved no farther ' meaſures of 
decency or regard. Theſe incendiaries had already 
corrupted great part of the faculty of Theology at Paris, 
ho doQors, 


The firſt and moſt criminal ſtep taken by 

was upon the ſixteenth of December this year 1387, 

in a private meeting, where a caſe of conſcience, whic 
Cayer pref. was propoſed to them, was thus decided, That Princes 
* 1 ae might be deprived of the government, when they dit 
Henry lil. mot act, as they ought, as well as a ſuſpetted protector of 

the adminiſtration. | 

un outrage of this conſequence, deſerved ſomething 
more than a reproof, which, however, the king con- 
tented himſelf with, The menaces which he made, 
without executing, were look'd upon as aſſurances of 
impunity for the future, The guilty being perſuaded, 
that .they forbore to puniſh them, only becauſe they 
durſt not do it, became more daring, and made uſe 
of that to improve their power with the populace, and 
to animate them more and more againſt the king. 

In the mean time the duke of Guiſe came to Nancy 
in February, where the chief heads of the faction 
were aſſembled ; and, among other things, it was con- 
cluded, that the king ſhould be required to take ef- 
feftual means for the deſtruction of hereſy in the king- 
dom, and to put thoſe means in execution, The me- 
, moir 


CC Q in ac oc oo i... =, - 
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moir * that was ſent to him upon that occaſion, con- 4 
tain d a great number of articles, moſt of which tend- 1788. 


ed to deſtroy intirely the royal authority. 
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Befides the publication of the council of Tyent, and Rapporte 


rd Au- 


the eſtabliſhment of a tribunal of the inquifition, ige T. 3. 


which were demanded of him, the king was de ſired to 

ut the moſt important towns of the kingdom into the 

ands of certain perſons, whom they nominated to him, 
with a power to cauſe citadels to be built in them, to 
keep ſuch garriſons as they thought proper, to cauſe 
the eſtates of all the hereticks to be ſold for the ſoldiers 
ele and to diſcharge the debts contracted by the 

eads of the catholick troops; and that the money 
which aroſe from thence, ſhould be committed to the 
cuſtody of ſuch as they ſhould mention to the king, 
without power to put it to any other uſes, 


The king having received this paper, could not for- * 


J. C. 21. 


Aubigne f 


bear dropping ſome ſighs as he read it; but refraining hoc. cir, 
himſelf, he made as if he did not greatly diſapprove Mathieu,,s, 
of it; but was determined to purſue the hugonots Cayer, T. 1, 


more vigorouſly than ever, to carry the war into Poitou, 
and to ſet down before Rochelle with the duke of Grſe, 

But let the king do what he wou'd, all his ſteps, and 
all his words, were taken in ill part, and maliciouſly 


interpreted by the ſixteen, and thoſe of their faction. 


Their preſumption increaſed daily, as well as the 
king's difficulties and timorouſneſs, who contented him- 
ſelf with complaining and threatning ſometimes, but 
without act: 


The — 9 Eaſter he ſent for the chief of the Thuny 
fixteen, and, among others, the preſident 4% Newly): 99. 


to whom he gave a ſevere rebuke, and threatned to &. 


ſeize him and all his faction, if they did not forbear, 


This menace frightned them ſo, that they ſent to the 


duke of Guiſe, deſiring him to come, without delay, 
to their aſſiſtance ; which he promiſed to do, and re- 
pair'd to Soifſons, where he had a conference with the 
cardinal 4e Bourbon; deſigning to go from thence to 
Paris, as ſoon as he ſhould be perfectly inſtructed con- 
cerning the flate of affairs, and what he might depend 
upon with regard to the Pariſians, 

In the mean time, he order'd them to furniſh them- 
ſelves with a ſufficient quantity of arms in all the 
wards of the city, and appointed five out of the num- 
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25 | D. ber of fixteen, IRE ſhould aſſemble in eaſe of 
8 1588, need, to the intent their forces might not be too much 


divided. He ſent ſome lords and officers of the army 
before, who were perſons of authority and experience, 
to take up their lodgings in different places, that they 
- night be in a condition to head the citizens, Some 
others went to lodge at Aubervilliers, la Villete, &. 
Ouen, and S. Denys, where they might be join'd in a 
oye time by five hundred troopers diſtributed there- 
abouts, | | | 
The court had ſome notice of theſe preparations, 
and of a meeting of the fixteen, which was held in 
the houſe of Ia Chapelle, one of the moſt factious per- 
ſons of the party. The king called a counc il upon the 
occaſion; but no other reſolution was taken, ſaving 
that the king ſhould ſend the duke of Guiſe an order 
to prohibit him coming to Paris, Pomponius de Bel. 
Jiebre was intruſted with this meſſage. The duke an. 
ſwer'd only, with complaints of the ſuſpicions which 
his enemies were continually ſuggeſting into the king's 
mind againſt him, After much diſcourſe, Bellievre 
baving obtained a promiſe of him to ſuſpend his 
march for three days, in order to wait for the anſwer 
of the court, returned. A diſpatch from S9i/ſerlang 
requiring a ſpeedy anſwer, cauſed the king to retain 
Bellievre at Paris, and they contented Wende with 
ſending a courier to carry the anſwer in writing. The 
47 not meeting ou any money at ta treaſurer's 
de I Eſpagne to pay his paſſage, put the packet into 
the poſt, The duke of Grniſe plotefied — 
that he received neither this letter, nor any other that 
had been directed to him the ſame way. us ha vin 

waited five or fix days for Bellievre's return, he look 
boyd —— . oy _—_ * as a contempt, 
an ing continua reſs' the Pariſians, he re- 

ſolved we forward, ; : 1 Y 
8o he parted from Soifſbrrs, and entred Paris upon 
the ninth of May about noon, attended only with 
eight gentlemen, and went to light at the nunnery of 
the repenting maids, where he knew the queen mother 
then was. The manner in which ſhe received him, ſuf- 
ficiently diſcovered to him her fright and-concern, 

Aer a ſhort diſcourſe, in which he endeavour'd to 
Juſtify his conduct, the queen ſent Verderomme 1 
| ing, 


f 
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king, to acquaint him of the duke of Guiſe's arrival 
— 2 — whether it was his pleaſure nu ſhe wire 
bring him to him, as the 45 3 
he king, * ſurprized and incenſed at his pre- 
ſumption, food ſpeechleſs a while, and then aniwer'd 
in the at rmative. The king's rt thought Was to 
have, him ftabb'd 1 upon his entring the 
Louvre; Villequier and {a Guiche, who were preſent, 
N this by ſome words that fell from him. 
They laid before him the danger to which he. would 
expoſe his perſon ; that the duke's death would be no 
ſooner known, than he would {ce an hundred thouſand 
men in arms inveſting the, Louvre ; and that the whole 
court and his majeſty would be the firſt facrifice to 
the fury of a populace, whom they could not teſtrain 
within bounds. | 
The king was moved, but not fully perſwaded by 
this rea ſon; but it was the diſpoſition, of this prince 
to paſs eaſily from a ſettled deſign to irceſolution, and 
from that to the contrary, 
In the, mean time, the queen went into her chair to 
o to the Lowwre with the duke of Gri/e, who follow d 
er on foot, Scarcely did the people regard her at 
all; all the ſalutations, and all the acclamations were 
ſor the duke of Guiſe; nothing could be heard, but 
God preſerve: Guile, God preſerve the defender of the 
church aud catholick religion, the ſaviour of Paris, He 
anſwer' d to all theſe applauſes by the gayety of his 
cquntenance, holding his bat in his hand, bowing on 
the right and left with that obliging popular air 
which was natural to him, and which till then had 


been but of too great advantage to him, with regard 


to thoſe whom he undertook to ſeduce. 

Being entred the Louvre, he was conducted to the 
chamber of the. young queen, who was in bed. The 
king, who entred immediately after, ask'd him, with 
a very ſevere countenance, Who brought you here ? 
The duke, beginning to juſtify himſelf, was inter- 
rupted by the king, who turning to. Sellieure, ask'd 
him, if he had not aſſured him, that the duke ot 
Guiſe would not come to Paris? Did not you. tell me 
ſo, monſicur ? replies Zellievre, ſpeaking to the duke 
of N But, monſieur, ſays the duke, did not you 
promi 


d deſir'd her. WAS 


© me to to return to Soiſons within three 4 7 
t 


| * 
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It is true, anſwers Be/lievre ; but you have received two 
letters, in which I repeated the king's orders to you, and 
acquainted you with the reaſons that prevented my 
returning to Soiſſons. Upon which the duke of Guiſe 
eſted, with ſolemn oaths, that he had not received 
lis letters, and repeated what he had begun to ſay at 
firſt, that he was come for no other reaſon, but to de. 
fend himſelf from the calumnies of his enemies, and 
to aſſure his majeſty of the fincerity of his intentions, 
and of his attachment to his ſervice. Is it fo? ſays 
the king, you ſhall juſtify yourſelf by your conduct, 

and I will op e of your intentions by the effects. 
The duke of Guiſe made no reply, and having bow'd 


with profound reverence, he withdrew. How ſhort 


IY Aubigne. 
Cayet, T. 1 . 


ſoever this conference was, it appeared very long to 
him, He went out of the Louvre with a fixed * 
tion never to return thither any more without a large 
attendance, and too happy in having got off, The 
ple made a great ſhout at his return, and attended 

im in a kind of triumph back to his hotel. 

The reſt of the day, and all the night, the court 
and city were in continual noiſe and tumults, The 
next day, being Zueſday, the tenth of the month, and 
the day following, were ſpent in negotiations; and at 
length the king, ſeeing the inſolence of the faction, 
— the diſpoſitions to à general revolt, increaſe more 
and more, did that which he ſhould have done at leaſt 
three days fooner, which was to bring the Swiſs into 
Paris, to join them to the French guards, and by 
their means to make himſelf maſter of the principal 

s of the city, jn order to keep the citizens in awe, 
to break off the communication of the wards with 
each other, and to ſeize the heads of the revolt, 2 

On the twelfth of May, at break of day, the ſieut 
de Canaye, who commanded at the poſt S. Honore, ha- 
ving given the keys of it to the marquis 40, the Swiſs 
entred immediately without any voie to the number of 
four thouſand, followed by two thouſand French foot. 
One party was eonducted to the church-yard of the 
Hely Innocents, another to the Greve, and a third to 
Marche-Neuf. The French guards drew up in arms 
upon the Petit Pont, Pont S. Michael, and Pont 

oftre-Dame. Crillon, colonel of the French guards, 
had a mind alſo to ſeize the Place Maubert, a very 

| important 
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important at that conjuncture, becauſe the univer- 
fi ! part of the city, to the eaſt and ſouth 
of the river, were bounded by it; but as he found a 
at multitude of people in arms there, and had ex- 
reſs orders to uſe no violence, he was forced to retire 
againſt his will, and opinion, which was to get poſſeſſi - 
on of this ou what price ſoever it coſt him. 

This prohibition of charging the populace, if there 
had been occaſion for it,' and the neglect of ſeizing the 
Place Manbert, were two of the greateſt miſtakes that 
cou'd be committed at this juncture, The firſt ſerved 
only to incourage the ſeditious, and the ſecond left 
them maſters of all the quarters of the univerſity, and 
it was there that the inſurrection began. 

Cruce, f rocureur au Chatelet, one of the moſt vio- 
lent of the ſixteen, having had notice by half an hour 
after four in the morning, that the ſoldiers entred b 
8. Honore, ſent three young fellows, to cry out, in all 
the ſtreets of the univerſity, . murder, mur- 
der, which was the ſignal for a thoſe of the faction 
to repair to their corps 4e Garde. The others, that 
did not belong to the faction, coming alſo out of their 
houſes at the noiſe, and asking what was the matter, 
were anſwered, That Chatillon, with an infinite num- 
ber of hugonots, was in the ſuburbs of S. Germain, 
in order to ſurprize the city. This news, ridiculous 
as it was, made them take up arms, and fellow the 


faction. 


At the ſame time, the captains, and other officers 


ot the army, which the duke of Guiſe had at Paris, 
diſtributed themſelves in the ſeveral quarters, to preſide 
over the citizens, and prevent confuſion. 


The count Je Briffac had choſen his poſt in the uni- 


verfity, and meeting a Jarge troop of ſcholars armed; 
cauſed the firſt barricado to be made with casks, from 
whence came the name of this battle, which was called 
the battle of barricadoes. They were raiſed with won- 
derful expedition in all the ſtreets in thoſe quarters, 
and extended as far as the little Chatelet, on this fide 
of which by S. Severin, when Cruce arrived, the offi- 
cers of the king's guard had already placed centinels; 
but he cauſing the muſqueteers to paſs on the other fide 


of the ſtreet, obliged the ſentinels to return to the other 
fide of the Chatelet. | | 
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A. D. The ſame was done in the other parts of Paris. The 
_ 1588. principal ſtreets were chain'd, the barricadoes con- | 
WH tinually going forward, being 4 behind by a | 
large number of muſqueteers, ſome great guns : | 
there were ſome, by noon, advanced within ry pre 
of the Louure; ſo that, in a few hours, the foldiers 
were every where incloſed, expoſed to the musket- 
ſhots from the windows, and to the ſtones with which 
each houſe was furniſhed by unpaving the ftreets, and | 
found 3 ns gs” for 2 or at- 
tem to force an „ Wi t being over- 
ker 54 on all ſides. en 5 | 
However, neither fide as yet attack d the other; | 
the Pariſians, and thoſe that —— them, contenting 
themſelves with keeping the ſoldiers block d up. The | 
* mother om to the hotel Je Guiſe, 1 . on | 
uke to depart the city, iving him a ible aſſu- 6 
rances of all that be coll defie for hinkGolf for his | 
men, and the citizens of Paris. 
He amuſed her, at firft, with general anſwers, with 
ſeveral difficulties which he ſtarted, with the com- | 
laints, which he intermix'd, at every turn, with the | 
iſcourſe ; expecting to be inform'd more exactly of | 
the ſtate of affairs; and as ſoon as he had receiv'd | 
a certain account of it, he told her plainly, That it 
was not proper for him to leave Paris, and abandon fo 
many good catholicks, who had taken up arms only | 
in defence of their lives, and their religion, to the fury 
of the king's evil counſellors ; proteſting moreover, that | 
he had no hand in all that had paſſed, and that it | 
was not in his power to curb the tranſport of an armed 
ax rh that had been very unſeaſonably obliged to 
revolt. | | 
At the queen's return, the king, not knowing which 
way to take, ſent an order to the ſoldiers, to quit 
their poſts, and return to the Louure; but it was too | 
late: A ſoldier having diſcharg'd a musket towards 
the Marche- Neuf, where the Swiſs were placed, they 
began to fire upon them, and throw ſtones at them. 
A ſcore of them were killed upon this occaſion, and 
many more wounded. The reſt, ſeeing the ſtones 
ſhower down from all parts, began to ask quarter, 
crying out, Good Catholicks, beckning with their bon- 
nets, and ſhewing their beads, 7 
en 
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Then the count Js Brifſac coming up, cauſed the A D. 
musket- mots to ceaſe, and addreſſing himſelf to the 1588. 
tlemen that attended him, ſaid to them, laughing, UFWNy 

1 at laſt found my ground: The king; who ſai 

that I was worth nothing, either upon was DA ſea, ſhall 

ſee, at leaſt, that I am good upon the pavement. This 

was ſpoken with relation to the battle Jes Azorres, 

where Srozi had been defeated at ſea by the marquis 

de Sainte Croix, and where Brie was preſent, upon 

which the king being offended at his turning to the 

league, had delivered himſelf concerning him in ſo 


di 33 a manner. 

| cauſed the Si to withdraw to the boucheries 
of Marche-Neuf, after having diſarmed them, while 
the reſt, together with the French ſoldiers, having 
been n in other places, were obliged to 
cry, Vive Guiſe, in like manner, and to ſurrender 
themſelves to captain 8. Paul, and ſome others of the 
ſame party, _ 

The duke of Guiſe being informed of theſe happy 
ſuccefles, came out of his hotel with no other arms but 

his ſword. As ſoon as he 2 they ſhouted with 
freſh cries of joy where-ever he paſſed, He went from 
barricade to barricade, appeaſing the people, and hin- 
dring them from doing any more violence to the ſol- 
diers. He order'd them to reſtore the arms, which 
they had taken from the St7ſ5, and cauſed them to be 
conducted to the Louvre by the count 4e Yriſſac. S. Pau 
had orders to put himſelf at the head of the French 
guards, and to lead them alſo to the Louvre, but 
with this difference, that they were obliged to march 
bare- headed, trailing their arms, to give the Pariſians, 
as it wete, a reliſh of the pleaſure of their victory, by 
this # .cctacle, 

The court was very uneaſy during the night that 
followed this battle; and on the other hand, the facti- 
on of ſixteen very much beſtirred thom ſelves, being 

ä reſolv'd to 2 matters to the utmoſt, and to ſeize the 
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| The next day the queen mother, going to the hotel 

de Guiſe, omitted nothing to e the duke to 

| cauſe the citizens to lay down their arms, and to come 
and wait upon the king, aſſuring him, that he ſhould 
have all the ſatisfaction he could deſire. He {ron 

1 | that 
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that he would not go to the Louvre, being ſenſible 
of the danger that he had run, when he went thithet 
to juſtify himſelf upon his arrival at Paris. He after- 
wards made a propoſal for accommodation, but it was 
a very rough one, and which tended to the putting the 
whole power of the kingdom into his hands, 

The queen, who had readily undertaken this nego- 
tiation, in hopes that it would only coſt her the ba- 
niſhment of ſome favourites, which ſhe herſelf wiſh'd, 
in order to recover the place which they had taken 
from her in the government, was greatly ſurprized 
at the duke of G:fſe's pretenſions 0 that ſhe ſent 
Priart, ſecretary of ſtate to the to tell him, 
that though ſhe had oppoſed Brees! of the 


council, that had adviſed him to leave Paris, ſhe 
was now of that opinion, and that there was 


infallibly Come ill deſign a brewing againſt his 


ſon. 

The king receiving this advice about half an hour 
after five in the evening, reſolved immediately to 
withdraw, The * and French guards had orders 
to go before, and they cover'd over their departure 
with the pretence of removing all fear and umbrage 
from the Pariſians, by removing the troops from 
Paris. The king afterwards taking occaſion to walk 
in the garden of the Th1illeries, mounted on a ſud- 
den, with ſome courtiers, and military officers, whom 
he had intruſted with the ſecret, He paſſed the 
river at the bridge of S. Cloud, and . the next 
day at Chartres. The Pariſians ſeeing him gone, 
— at a great diſtance off, abandoned Relig to 


the moſt outrageous reproaches and imprecations ima- 


ginable. 
The queen was ſtill at the hotel Je Guiſe, when 


Menenville came to whiſper the duke, that the 
king was gone, at which he ſeemed under a great 
conſternation, and immediately told the queen : Ma- 
dam, you amuſe me, and you ruine me. The queen 

tended to. know nothing of it, and this incident 
Laving broken up the conference, ſhe returned to the 


re. 
The duke of Guiſe being abſolute maſter of Paris, 
took a pride in reſtoring order and peace there, after 


he had cauſed fo much trouble confuſion in f 
| e 
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He ordered the barricadoes to be taken away, the J 9, 
chains to be unlooſed, and the people every where to 1588. 
lay down their arms. He was immediately obeyed. . 
and the next day there was not the leaſt motion to be ' 
diſcovered in all this great city, | 

| He made himſelf maſter of the Haſtile, and arſe- 

. nal, and appointed Buſſi-le-Clere, 33 wc in par- 

liament, captain of them. This odd and ridiculous 

choice was made only in complaiſance to the citizens, 

upon account of this man's devotion to his ſervice, an 


his known fury againſt the king, and the hugonots, MN 
{ He ſeized the Chateau de Vincennes, and de Corbetl, 2 
t in order to command the Sine, and for fear leſt 4 
G Paris ſhould be intercepted provifions on that fide, 3 
: The fieur 4e Perenſe, prevot des Marchands, and the 3 
: loyal ſherifts were depoſed, and la Chapelle Marteau 1 
$ put in Pereuſe s place. Moſt of the colonels, and AM 
$ captains of the quarters were changed. The ſieur nl 
4 Autruy-Seguier, the Lieutenant Civil, was obliged - 
k to depart Paris, and la Bruyere, the Lieutenant Par- of 
d ticulier, continued at the head of the Chareler, and = 
$ maitre de la Police. The doQtors, and preachers of = 
© the faction, ingroſſed all the authority in the faculty b 
4 of theology; and by theſe means the duke of Guiſe 1 
n ſecured to himſelf the ſoveraign power in Paris. 0 
K He took care alſo, not to fy er his credit to be ; 
. weakened in the provinces, and ſent a manifeſto thi- MW 
n ther to 8 his conduct: The king did the ſame BH 
e on his ſide. Theſe apologies, and different relations ff 
ct of what had paſſed, produced different effects, ac- A 
e, cording to the different diſpoſitions of people's minds, 4 
o and according as the leaguers were more or leſs ſtrong - 
* in the cities. | J 
Thus the provinces beginning already to move, 2 
n a new civil war was upon the point of breaking out 4 
1C between the catholicks themſelves, which was very b- 
at much forwarded by the divifion of the nobility, and = 
A- becauſe ſeveral lords, and gentlemen, repaired to the a} 
en king to Chartres, and others went to Paris, to offer , 
nt their ſervices to the duke of Guiſe. But notwith- : 
ne ſtanding all things ſeemed to conſpire to a war, both = 
fides took ſuch ſteps as appeared ſufficient to bring ; 
15, about a peace, and the queen mother was conſtantly 1 
4 regotiating at Paris with the duke of Gnife, B 
le 4 
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As the high preferment of the favourites, and eſpe- 
cially of the duke 4 lahpernou, was one of the motives 

be duke of Guiſc's jealouſy, and that which was 
of moſt ule to him, in rendring the government odi- 
ous to the people, the king re{alved to remove this lord 
from court, and ſome days after, perſuaded him to 
conſent to lay down his government of Norman! y, 
which was given to duke Francis of Montpenſier, ton 
of Lewis duke of Montpenſier deceaſed five or fix 
years before ; but that the duke 4 Epernon might 
go off with ſome ſhew of honour, he was ſent to 
command in Angoumois, and Xaintornge, 

On the other hand, the Pariſians, aſhamed of their 
fault, or at leaſt making a ſhew of repentance, ſent 
a deputation to the king, to ask pardon, by a peti- 
tion: The parliament, moſt of the members of which 
were faithful to the king, ſent a particular deputation, 
to intreat him to return to Paris, and reſtore tran- 
quillity there, aſſuring bim, that they would uſe all 
their authority to reclaim the people to their obedi- 
ence, and duc ſubmiſſion, to his majeſty, The king 
received the deputies of the parliament very favour- 
ably, and appeared leſs diſplea ſed than he really was, 
with the petition of the Pariſians, upon the account 
of certain terms which they had inſerted in it, and 
which had touch'd him very ſenſibly, 

During the duke of G1ſe's negotiations with the 

ucen mother, the king, either becauſe he did not 
think. himſelf 3 ſeated at Charires, or to 
make the Pariſians ſenſible of the injury his diſtant 
fituation would be to them, ſet out with his court, 
and the troops that he bad aflembled, to go and reſide 
at Roan, where he every day received an account of 
what was done at Paris, and waited the iſſue of it 
there for near a month. | 3 

Nothing was more advantageous to the king of 
Navarre, — the ſe diviſions of the catholick party ; 
for if, after the intire ruin of the foreign army, the 
duke of Gziſe had joined the king, and marched into 
Poitou, and Guyenne, with all the catholick troops, 
according to the propoſal that was made before the 
barricadoes, the hugonots would have been cruſh'd. 

But if theſe diviſions prevented the ruin of the 
hugonots, their forces were ſo ſmall, that they could 

not 
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not make any great progreſs. The king of Nauarre ſei cd 4, D. 
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f ſome little towns, and tortiſied ſome paſſages in Bear 

as well on the fide of Fance as of Shari, _ af. A 

£ terwards obliged to march into. Mintouge, where his Ciyer. T. 3. 

] preſence was neceſſary, by reaſon. of the prince of 

4 Conde's death, which happrned,s little before, he could 

„ not hinder Lauarain from taking Marans, a ſmall 

bt town taken and re-taken exceedingly often, during 

x the civil wars, becauſe it was of great importance to 

t cover Rochelle; but the king of g__ recovered. it 28 

o again from the catholicks ſome time after. . l 2. 
Nothing more memorable paſſed in Dauphiny, and 

ir the mareſchal 4e Monrmorency, continued very, quiet 

It in his government ot Languedoc, waiting for the turn 

i- that affairs ſhould cake, and; what the queen mo- 

h ther's negotiations for peace, with the duke of .Gwiſe, 

0, would come to; which at. laſt 770 concluded, and 

n- moſt of the articles were agreeable, to thoſe. of the 

all treaty of Nemours. 1 70 af. 

li- By this peace, the king re-united himſelf with the 


leaguers, in order to carry on the war , againſt.,t 


n | 1 
's bugonots with the utmoſt Kane till chey had utterly 
1 extetminated them out of Fance. He left the league 
int the towns of ſecurity which he had granted them, 
nd and added ſome others to them. Almolt every thing 
that he did, upon this occaſion, tended to the dimi- 
the nution of his authority, and to augment that of the 
nor heads of the league. There was ſcarcely more than 
to one article that was of any real advantage to him, 
ant and that was the ſurrendring the Zaſtile up into his 
urt, power, which was never executed. He fign'd this 
ade treaty at Roan, and having cauſed '7e Deum to be Gayer, T. f. 
of ſang in the cathedral, for a peace ſo diſadvantageous 
f it and di ſhonourable to the royal majeſty, be return'd 
| to Charrres, and refuſed to comply with any ioſtances 
of to proceed to Paris, He pretended to ground this 
ty; refuſal upon the preparations that he was to make, 
che and the orders that he was to give, for the aſſembli 
into the ſtates at Jois in the beginning of September, to 


ops, which he would be much nearer at Chartres than at 
the Paris. ; | * 
d. As ſoon as he arrived at Chartres, the queen mo- 
the ther, the young queen, the cardinal 4 ZBourbou- the 
ould dukes of Guiſe, and Nemours, went to welcame him 
not Vot. IY, P there. 
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there, He received the cardinal Je Bourbon, and 


1588, the duke of Guiſe, with all the moſt tender marks of a 
WS, ſincere and hearty affection, heaped new benefits upon 


® Datees du 
17, d' Aout, 
3589, 


them, and declared the cardinal firſt prince of the 
blood, and preſumptive heir of the crown, by letters 
patents, * He gave the duke the whole 8 

lieutenant general of the ſtate for the armies, and, 
together with the title, almoſt all the prerogati ves of 


coneſtable of Fance. The duke 4% Nemours, and ſe- 
veral others of the moſt conſiderable leaguers, received 
various fa vours from him; nay, he was as profuſe 


chat being unable to think of the diſhonourable 2 


towards them, as the leaguers had reproached him 
for being towards his favourites. At length com- 
miſſions were diſpatch'd for the two armies that were 
to be form'd. This firſt was to be ſent into Danphing, 
er the duke de Mayenne, and the other was to at 
Poitou. This duke obtained all the regiments and 
companies of gendarmes that he defired, after 
which the king ſet forward for Zlojis, where the 
eſtates were to meet, and was followed thither by the 
duke of Gniſe. . 
It was matter of ſurprize, that he no fooner ar- 
rived there, than he made an alteration in his council, 
which could have never been expected. The chancel- 
lor e Chiverni, the fieurs 4% Bellievre, ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances,..Zrularr, Villeroy, and Pinart, 
ſecretaries of ſtate, who 'till then had the whole ma- 
ment of affairs, had orders to leave the court, 
and return home. Ryze, and Reval, came in the 
room of the two laſt; and Montholon, a famous 
advocate of the parliament of Paris, who thought of 
nothing leſs, and whom the king had never ſeen, 
was made keeper of the ſeals in the place of the chan- 
cellor, upon the ſole reputation of being a good man, 
a man of honour, and great integrity, and, beſides, 
well. born. The queen mother's credit ſunk very 
much, and from that moment the king put only an 
appearing confidence in this princeſs. 
Of alt the cauſes to which each perſon aſcribed this 
ſudden revolution, the only true one ſeems to me to be 
the ſhame and concern with which the king was affect- 


ed for all that had paſſed at Paris, and to ſee himſelf 


yet conſtrained to ſubmit to the duke of Guiſe 3 


— 
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he had fign'd at Roar: without indignation, he was re- A, D. 
ſolved to revenge himſelf of all that had had any ſhare 1588. 
in ir, and to execute this in a yet more terrible man. 
ner upon the heads of the league, as ſoon as he was 
in a condition to attempt it, if they did not fincerel 
return to their duty. He ſeems to have determi 
not to adviſe, for the future, with any other perſons, 
but ſuch as had always perſuaded him to act ſtedfaſtly, 
and with courage, this number were the mareſ- 
chal 4 Aumont, the fieurs 4& Rombouillet, Alphonſis 
| #& Ornano, and ſome others, whom he knew beſides to 
have no correſpondence with the duke of Guiſe, 
| Matters being thus ordered, after having ſeen all 
the principal deputies in private, who aſſured him of 
their entire devotion to his pleaſure, fome ſincerely, 
. others, and the greateſt t, with intentions altoges 
ther contrary to the compliments they made him, 
po 
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opened the ſtates. 

After a general 8 and many other prelimi- 
nary ceremonies, the firſt ſeſſion was held on the ſix- 
teenth of October, and every one placed himſelf ac- 
cording to the direction of the maſter of the ce- 


, remonies. | 
. The king made a ſpeech with that eloquence and | 
* that was natural to him, and ſpoke with much | 
7 courage. The three orders anſwered by their ſpeakers, | 
a- and thanked the king for the honour he had done | 
t, them in calling them together, in order to communi- | 
16 cate to them his good intentions for the welfare of | 
us the kingdom, and religion, which they were ready 1 
of 7 contribute to, and to facrifice even their lives | 
n, or it. f 


In the ſecond ſeſſion, which was held very ſoon after 
in, the firſt, the king, and the eſtates, took an oath to 
es, obſerve the edict of re- union, as a fundamental law of 
ry the kingdom. In the interval, between this and the 
an third ſeſſion, which was held on All- Saints day, _ 
: received the news of the taking of Carmagnole, 
his other attempts of the duke of Savoy, upon the mar- 
ll Borg 8 
e- e king, for very reaſons, bel that the 
ſel duke of Guiſ was in — with the duke of Savoy; 
ſe 3 and it was agreed, that from that moment the king 


aty ſhould reſolve upon the death of the duke of Guiſe: 
| P 2 agreeably 


— 
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agreeably to which, after the duke's death, one of the 


of his conduct towards him, was his entering into a 
conſpiracy with the duke of Savoy. > 
Several other matters, which paſſed afterwards in the 


ſtates, ſeveral captious propoſals made by the leaguers, 


which were ſo many traps laid for the king, and the 


I. 5 


accepting or refuſin which, equally tended to 
make bim odious, Si raiſe the credit of the duke of 
Guiſe ; ſeveral advices which the king received, not 
only from ſuch as were in truth well affected to him, 
but alſo from princes of the houſe of Guiſe, in relation 
to the duke's deſigns, all whoſe raſh enterprizes they 
could not reliſh, in which, if he fell, they foreſaw 
their own ruine ; all theſe reaſons put rogether, deter- 
mined this timorous and irreſolute prince to exert him- 
ſelf at laſt, and deſtroy the duke of Gwiſe. 

The perſons whom the king adviſed with up- 
on this important affair, were the mareſchal 4 Au 
mont, Nicholas a Angennes, ſieur de Rambouillet, 
Lewis 4 Angennes his brother, and Beauuais Nangis. 
He laid before them the particulars of the duke of 
a or conduct, They were apprized of moſt that 
he ſaid, but he diſcovered ſome things to them, which 
till then he had kept ſecret, He defired them to pive 
him their opinions with all freedom, being ſatisfied of 
vheir prudence, courage, and affection for the ſtate, 
and his own perſon. | | 
Whether the mareſchal 4˙ Aumont did not care to 
paſs for the author of the duke of Geiſe's death, or 
whether he was apprehenſive of the conſequences of it, 
or was unwilling to be the firſt in pronouncing this 


Bloody decree, or diſcovered ſome remains of ſcruple in 


the king's diſcourſe, he propoſed only to ſeize him, 
and all thoſe of his family that were at B/ois, and that 
the king ſhould ed againſt them in form of law. 
' $0 many reaſons offer'd themſelves againſt this opi- 
nion, that none of the reſt followed it, and the ma- 
reſchal him{elf did not perſiſt in maintaining of it: 
The impoſſibility of ſeizing the duke in fight of the 
eſtates, moſt of the members of which were his friends, 
and of an infinite number of people attached to his 
umily,/ to. his perſon,; and fortune ; the difficulty of 
ing a.prſon, wheazn he might be ſocured, that of 
I. 9125 a carrying 
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carrying him thither, of finding'judges, whoſe equity A. D. 
and courage might be proof againſt ſolicitations, offers, 1583. 
and menaces ; of preventing the revolt of the armies, wwyned 


in which were ſeveral officers, both general and ſubal- 
tern, intirely devoted to the duke ot Guiſe, eſpecially 
in that of Dauphiny, of which his brother, the duke 
de Mayenne, was maſter. For all theſe reaſons, and 
ſeveral others, that were alledged, they all concluded 
upon the death of the duke of Guiſe. REN: 

This reſolution being taken, they confider'd upon 
what method was proper for the execution of it with 
ſucceſs. ' It was no eaſy matter to compaſs it, becauſe 
the duke of Gui ſe was always well attended with guards, 
gentlemen, and domeſticks, all perſons of great abili- 


ties, and truſt. This then was the method they pitch'd 


upon: 
bo go from the caſtle ſtairs to the king's chamber, 
it was neceſſary to paſs through an anti-chamber, 
where this prince uſually eat when he dined or ſupped 
in publick : It was open to all the world, excepti 
when a council was held there; for then the king's 
guards kept the door, and all the pages, and other do- 
meſticks of thoſe that were in council, ſtood upon the 
ſtairs; the duke of Grife left all his attendants there, 
as the reſt did, and it was thought impoſſible to chooſe 


a more convenient time, and place, than that of the 


council, to ſurprize him. | 

It was neceflary to have a man of prudence, and re- 
ſolution, to preſide in an action of this conſequence. 
The king applied himſelf to Cxillon, colonel of the re- 
giment of guards. This gentleman anſwered frankly 
to the king's propoſal, That his _y knew how 
faithful and devoted he was to his perſon, but that the 
office of an executioner was very unſuitable to him; 


that if the point in queſtion was to kill the duke of 


Gu ſword in hand in a duct, he aſſured him, though 


he loſt his life for it, he would not fail to obey, and 


that he might depend upon his promiſe, The king 
ſeemed no ways . the liberty he had taken, 
and having recommended the affair to him as a ſecret, 
which Cxillon ſwore to conceal, he applied himſelf to 
Loignac, firſt gentleman of his chamber, and captain 
of forty-five Gaſcoon gentlemen, of whom the duke 
4" Epernon had ſome time before made the king a new 
guard, Py Loignac 
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A. D. TLoignac was not ſo ſcrupulous as Crillon: He ac- 
1688. the commiſſion the more readily, becauſe the 
V duke of Guiſe, finding him very acceptable to the king, 

could not endure him; becauſe he had raiſed ſeveral 
malicious quarrels againſt him to deſtroy him, and un- 
| nce of abridging the expences of the king's 

houſe, endeavour'd to procure a petition. from 1 
3 to remove the guard of Forty-five, as they were 
called, SINN: | 

The king communicated the affair alſo to Larchant, 
one of the captains of the guards, charged him to ſecure 
the ſtairs of the caſtle, as ſoon as thoſe who were to aſſiſt 
in council were in the chamber, and agreed with him 
upon the manner in which it ſhould be executed. 

The meaſures were taken for the twenty-third of 
December. The king ſent the duke of Guiſe word, 
That he would hold a council on that day in the 
morning, und diſpatch a great 2 affairs, in order to 

o and ſpend the —4 an at Notre- dame de eri, 
where he deſign'd to perform bis devotions. 

On the evening of the gr ge e Larchant 

went to wait upon the duke of Guiſe, and told him, 

That, being preſſed by the officers and guards of his 

company, he was come to intreat him to make uſe of 

bis authority to get them their pay, of which they had 

received nothing for a long time ; that without this, 

the guards, for the moſt part, would be obliged to go 

off, and ſeveral of them forced to ſell their — * to 

have wherewithal to travel a foot; and upon the duke's 

omifing him to do what he had deſired of him, he 

gg'd him to permit him to preſent him a petition 

| when he en into council, | 

Thunu, The next day early in the morning, the king ſent for 

. 91. Ornano, Bonntvet,la Grange-Montigni, and 4" Entragues, 

who, ſome time before, had left the duke of Guiſe, and 

ſubmitted himſelf to the king, at the price of the go- 

vernment of Orleans, into his cloſet, Eutragues was 

very much exaſperated againſt the duke, who inſiſting 

upon this place as one of the cities of ſecurity that was 

granted to him, hinder'd him from taking poſſeſſion 

of that government. Loignac, in like manner, came 

thither with nine of the moſt reſolute of the forty-five, 

who were introduced befyre day by a private tair-caſe, 

and whom this lord then acquainted with the mattor 

they were upon, As 
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As ſoon as they were all met, the king told them in A. D. 

a few words what ſervice he expected from their courage 1588, 
and fidelity; that this day either he or the duke of WWW, 
Guiſe muſt periſh ; that he had none but them to de- | 
fend his perſon, no other refuge but his cloſet ; that his 
own ſafety and that of France, which was going to 

be ſhared with ſtrangers, was in their hands; that he 
had caſt his eyes upon them to owe his life and his 
crown to them, that they might depend u 
. gratitude to them ſhould be ſtinted by no 


They all aſſured him of their readineſs to ſacriſice 
themſelves for his majeſty, and that they would act 
anſwerably to the truſt with which he had honoured 
them. He ſent for as many daggers, as Loignac had 
choſen men out of his company, and told them at de- 
livering them into their hands ; This is an execution of 
Juſtice, which I commit to you, upon the moſt criminal 
perſon in my kingdom, whom I haye a right, both, by 
the laws of God and man, to puniſh ; and ſince it can't 
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, be done 1 the ordinary methods of juſtice, I authorize 
you to do it by the right that my royal power. gives 
- me, 2 | 
c He placed them, together with Loignac, at the door 
1 of a cloſet, which was upon the left hand of the en- 
trance into the chamber, to wait there for the duke of F 
a Guiſe, and retired, to another at a farther diſtance, fol- 1 
# lowed by the lords aboye-mentioned.” _ 2 
» If the duke of Guiſe did not eſcape this danger, it 1 
b was not for want of having notice of it; for whatever 4 
- precautions the king took to conceal his deſign, it was 4 
miſtruſted by ſeveral, who either judged that the king | 
Fe would at laſt purſue the methods that his intereſt re- q 
. quired, or being attentive to all that paſſed, made ſome 3 
4 — | 2 diſcovery and conjecture, that gave them this I 
thought. | | | 1 
on The fieur de ins, head of the league in Provence, Le Labou? 3 
; wrote to the duke, expreſſing his diſlike of the too teu, additi- 1 
5 great confidence he put in the king, whom he had ſo e, Me 
_ much reaſon to ſuſpect, notwithſtanding the fair coun- Caftelnay, 1 , 
* tenance he ſhew'd towards him; to which he anſwered, 7: & 4 
9% That he laid no ſtreſs upon the king's goodneſs, whoſe 
A diſſimulktion he was very ſenſible of; but upon the 


— ſear and good ſenſe of this prince, who knew that if he 
As P 4 made 
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made an attempt upon his perſon, he would irrecover- 
ab eltron himſelf. ©. 19885 0 

ſter all, he could not forbear ſometimes to reflect 
upon this ſubjeck with his confidents ; and a few days 
before his misfortune, as he was diſcourſing with the 
cardinal Ze Guiſe his brother, the archbiſhop of Lyons, 
the ſieur de Mandreville, governor of Sainte-Menehon, 
the —— 4e Newilly, and la Chapelle. Marteau, pre- 
dot dei marchands, every one 4 5 1b conjectures 
upon ſome imaginary appeatances, which induced them 
to think that a plot was carrying on, they all adviſed 
him to make ſome pretence for withdrawing himſelf, 
The archbiſhop. of Lyons was the only perſon, who 
maintained, that this would be a quitting of the party, 
and conſequently the ruin of it; and that the king, 
confidering what difpoſition he was of, would never 
undertake ſo hazardous an enterprize, in which he would 
run the risk of his own life : Mandreville firing upon 
this, charg'd his reaſoning with weakneſs and folly, 
conſidering the conjunctute, when every thing was at 
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But the duke of -Griſe made no other anſwer to all 
this, than that he was too far advanced to go back, 
and that the king and he were like two armies facing 
each other. w ereof, if the one retreated, the other 
muſt have the victory, CHA | 
The day preceding the execution, fitting down at 


table, he found a note under his napkin, adviſing | 


him to rake care of himſelf, and teſling him that ſome 
treacherous deſign was carrying, on againſt him, Having 


read it, he took his pencil, and wrote underneath ; 


They dare not, and "threw it under the table, Thus 


this unhappy prince, pgovern'd by his ambition, and 
ſhutting his eyes to all dangers, or too much deſpiſing 
them, ran obſtinately to his own deſtruction, till at 
length the fatal moment arrived. | | 


the twenty- third of December, thoſe that were 


of the council, appeared very early in the mornin 


according to the king's order, in the antichamber. The 
cardinals 4e Vendome and de Gond!, the mareſchals 4 Au- 


mont and Ade Retz, the ficurs Nicolas de Rambouillet 


and the arghbiſhop of Zyons, 


and 40 came firſt, and ſoon after the cardinal 4e Guiſe 
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The duke of Guiſe arrived laſt, and met Larchant, A. D. 
as he came out of his apartment, with moſt of his 1788. 


com 


the duke of Gui ſẽ 


rds, ready to 


. of 
which he ha ken to. him a 


ſore. Th 
chamber, guards being ran 
ſtairs, according to the order t 


their captain, t 


be- 


promi ſed 


them that he would not forget them, and enter d the 


antichamber. 
the guards ranged 


Larchant continued u 
as before, and cauſed the pa 


n the ſtairs with 
es, foot- 


men and other attendants of the duke and the reſt of 
the lords, that were entred in, to go down into the 


court. 


About eight o'clock in the morning, Revol ſecretary 


of ſtate, came to tell the duke of Guiſe, that the kin 
wanted him in his cloſet. He went thither, and enter 
the chamber by a ſhort gallery, that ſeparated it from 
the antichamber, The door beiflg immediately ſhut, 
45 the cuſtom was, he turned to go to the cloſet, which 
ay upon the left, where they told him the king was, 
ving lifted up the hangings, and ſtooping a little, cayet. T. f. 
becauſe the door was low, he immediately received fix Thuanus, 1. 


ſtabs, which left him no more time than to c 
have mercy upon me ! 
Others fay, that Sa 


rave him the firſt ſtab, and that for fear he ſhould be 
armed under his cloaths, he had placed himſelf in ſuch 
an advanced fituation, as to be able to ſtick him in the 
throat, at the extremity of the armour ; and that the 


duke fetched only one deep 


roan, without ſaying a 


word ; that all the reſt fell upon him at the ſame time, 


and ſtabb'd him in a great many places, 
There are ſome accounts, which ſay, 

having obſerved Loignac ſeated upon a cheſt, and 

ing by his countenance, that he had ſome ill 


upon his 


that the duke 


udg- 


eſign 
rſon, laid his hand upon his ſword, and 


marched directly up to him; but that having his arm 


encumber d with his cloak, and being prevented b 
the ſtabs he received, he was able to draw, it but 


out, 


7 Which 


reſent the petition, = 

ut the evening 
followed him to the door of the anti- 
on both fides the 
ey had received from 
o Pay, as it were, a piece of honour to 
„and make way for him. The duke, 
with his uſual courteſy and .good 


ry; Zora, Davin, U 5. 
inte Malin, one of the forty-five, 


half 
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A. D. Which ever of theſe different circumſtances were 
£583, true (for we often meet with miſtakes. in ſuch caſcs) 


i is certain that the affair was over in a moment. The 


| carried up 
were lock 


| King having notice of it, went out of his cloſet, and 


having order d a carpet to be thrown over the body, 
returned to- wait the execution of the other orders that 
he had given. . 


Thueẽ noiſe chat was made during this maſſacre, was 


heard in the antichamber; upon which the cardinal 
4e Guiſe, with the arch-biſhop of Z,yons, ran out im- 
mediately, and, as it is ſaid, heard the laſt groan of 
the expiring duke: But the Scorch guards du corps, 


that were at, the door, preſenting the points of their 


8 againſt them, hinder d them from coming for. 
Ward. | 

They were ſeized themſelves, and by the king's order 
Lins a chamber of the caſtle, where they 

in. 

Larchant, with his regiment of guards, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the antichamber, and is ently after, the 
king's chamber-door being open'd, and all the lords 
that were there being enter'd, the king told them, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf in particular to the cardinal 4e Vendome, 
* I am. now king, and reſolved ty make war upon the 
« hereticks, but with more vigour than ever; the 


faction that hinder'd me, though religion was always 


« in their mouths, being no longer in a condition to 
prevent my deſigns. And as for thoſe who are like 
* them, or adherents of them, let them learn by the 
example that I have juſt made, that the ſame ven- 


geance hangs over their heads, if they dare to make 


any attempt upon my authority. 
Havin . Bien theſe few 0" with an authoritative 
air, which had been very unuſual with him for a long 


time, and which caſt a terror upon the minds of ⸗ 


the partiſans of the league that were there, he went 
down the ſtairs into the queen mother's lodgings, who 
was lying ill, es 

He gave her an account of all that had happen d: 
And it is ſaid, that, without blaming or approving what 
he had done, or worn much moved, ſhe only 
asked him, Whether he had confider'd the conſequences 


of the duke of Guiſ#s death, *and made provifion for 
all events ? Yes, madam, ſays he, I have given good 


orders, 
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re orders, I hope ſo, replies ſhe, and that every thing will 4. Y. 
) turn to 3 This is the —.— 3 1 "0 
We moſt of our hiſtorians give us of this diſcourſe, which . 
d ſuppoſes that the whole was tranſacted without the * 
Ys query mother's knowledge. And Jt Miron, the king's 

P 


at ue, in his relation * of the duke of Guiſꝰ s imprimee 
death, ſpeaks of it as of an affair concerted with at rend * 
48 princeſs ; ſo difficult it is to diſcover exactly the truth Cadinam. 
al of that which is tranſacted in the cabinet of kings. 
N- In the mean time, the dukes 4 Elben and de Nemours, A 
of Anne 4 Eſt, mother of the latter, and of the duke of 
Ys, Guiſe, the cardinal 4e Bourbon and the Jun ae Foin- 
ir pille, were made priſoners in the caſtle, and guards 
r 


placed at the entrance into their apartments, And at 

the ſame time Francis du Pleſſis de Richelieu, grand 
er Frevot de Þ Hotel, marching out of the caſtle with his 
ty ' archers, ſeized the preſident 4% Meuilly, la Chapelle- 

Marteau, Compan and Cotteblanche, deputies ,of the - 
f- city of Paris, and Vincent le * lieutenant general 
he of Amiens, who were the moſt 2 leaguers of 
8 the third eſtate, Urban de Laval- Blois- Dauphin, and 


is 
he ſearch in vain for the biſh * „ Rodez and — Cor. 


n. duke of Guiſe's death, but, conſidering his humour, 

ke he would ſcarce have forborne praifing him for it. The 

words of this port above related, upon occaſion of the 
e d 
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* king's letting the duke of Guiſe go out of the Louvre, 
« when he had raſhly put himſelf into his hands, before 
n the barricadoes, are a convincing proof of it; but the 
* king cauſed the cardinal 4e Guiſe to be ſlain the next 
ho day, which ſpoiled his affairs at the court of Rome, 
1. a court that he ought in prudence to have ſoothed more 
than ever, conſidering the ſituation he was then in. 
hat W ach was the tragical end of the duke and cardinal 


ily W of Guiſe. The firſt indeed deſerved it by his bound. 
2 leſs ambition, by his revolt, and the ill deſigns he had 
oa i formed againſt his foveraign, which were upon the 

point of breaking our ; But excepting this, he was 2 
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A. D. of the greateſt men that had, for along time, appeared 


| 
_ 1588. 
| 
J 
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ed all 


The moſt important affair for the king, after the 
re of the two brothers, was to get the third into 
is 


in France, in whom were moſt compleatly aſſe 


the qualities that form an hero. | 


is power z! mean the duke de Mayenue, who was con- 


ſtantly at Lyons, without making any great uſe of the 
army which he commanded there; but he eſcaped 
him by the Fr N of an expreſs from Menaoſa, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at the French court, who arrived 
at Lyons before Alphonſus d Ornano, whom the king 
had ſent poſt thither to ſeize that duke, 

The king was diſappointed alſo in his deſign of 
taking Orleans, by the revolt of the leaguers, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which was an example of very ill conſequence, 
to ſeveral other conſiderable towns in the kingdom. 

In the mean time, matters ſeemed to be very much 
calm'd at Zl/ois and in the eſtates, The king ſet Bois. 
Dauphin and Yriſſac at liberty. He granted the arch- 
biſhop of Zyons, and all the ether priſoners, their 
lives, and the ſeſſions were 3 But the loſs 
which, during theſe tranſactions, he ſuſtained of the 
moſt capable perſon in the world to give him whole- 
ſome advice in ſo nice a conjuncture, was a N of 
the great misfortunes which threatned him, and poſſibſ 
the cauſe of his finking under them, 

This was the death of the queen his mother, which 
happen'd at the caſtle of Blois on the fifth of January, 
in the ſeventieth year of her age. The accounts of 
thoſe times that have come down to us, ſome of which 
are written in favour of this princeſs, and others to her 
diſadvantage, make it a queſtion, even to this day, 
whether, the praiſes or the reproaches they have be- 
ſtowed upon her, are more to be credited. 1 

All, however, are agreed, that ſhe had a great ca- 


pacity for 1 a rare and unuſual talent for the 


greateſt affairs, a poliſh'd, eloquent and magnificent 
mind, and that all theſe qualities were ſupported 
with ſuch an air of majeſty, as attracted the veneration 
of all that came near her, and gave her an aſcendant in 
council, to which they found themſelves, in a manner, 
forced to yield. Her manners ſeem to be the only point 
in queſtion, whether the maxims of religion had the 
greateſt ſhare in her conduct, or were overborne b 


politic 


1 ' 
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politick views? a queſtion as difficult to decide, as it is A. D. 
to penetrate the ſecret intentions of princes, eſpecially 1588. 
when it is uſual for them to affect a diſguiſe rather in WW 
this than any other matter. Be that as it willy IL have 
always thought it an equal breach of equity, and of 

that | reſpect which is due to the memory of princes, 

to convey them down to poſterity, with the character 

of execrable perſons, upon the torce of equivocal marks, 

and of ſuch actions as we know not. the ſprings and 

motives of, and which might have been founded upon 

lawful views. This is an injuſtice, of which ſeveral 

have been guilty to the princeſs I am ſpeaking of, who, 

when all things are rightly conſidered, and without 

running her character to extremes, ought to paſs for 

one of the moſt accompliſh'd perſons of her ſex, that 

ever {at upon the throne of France. : | 

At her death ſhe conquered the hatred which ſhe 

h had always bore to the king of Navarre, and adviſed Cayer, T. a. 
ſ- the king to engage both him and the other princes of 

* the blood to him by kind uſage and re — and to 

fr grant a liberty of conſcience for the good of the ſtate. 

0 The tum which affairs took ſoon after, obliged the king 

e to follow her advice. | 


= 
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. After ſome ſeſſions he diſſolved the ſtates of 2lois, 
ff and recommended to the deputies to uſe all their credit 
y and authority in the towns and provinces, to contain the 


people in their duty and ſubmiſſion, who all promiſed 
h to comply with his requeſt, but very. ſew kept their 
, words. | | WA. 
of The death of the duke of Guiſe was doubtleſs a ter- 
h zible blow to the league, who, by that means, had loſt 
er their head ; but is was neceſſary to give them no time 
Y 


, to recover their breath. The firſt thing that was to Thuanus, 1 
e be done, was for the king to march up to the capital, 93- 

| with the troops which he had with him, and the army, 

a- that was commanded by the duke Je Nevers, as mon- 

ne ſieur 4% Nombotillet adviſed him: But he put it off 

nt too long; and the partiſans of the lea ue, who were 

d every where in great confuſion, having had time to 


on look about them, took courage, and beſtirr'd them- 
in ſelves more than ever, as ſoon as * heard of the 
er, commotions, which the news of the duke of Gri/e's 
nt death had raiſed in Pars, without the king's proceed - 
he ing to any meaſures for ſuppreſſing them. 

y | Matters 
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A, D. Matters were carried to a moſt terrible exceſs. The 
1588, faction of fixteen ftirr'd up the whole lace to a 
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rebellion, and the fury of the faction was back'd from 
the pulpit by the bittereſt invectives, and reproaches, u 
on * Lin They tore his picture in pieces, and pu 
thouſand ſatyrs againſt his royal perſon with 
impunity; and to cloath theſe wicked attempts with 


authority, and remove the ſcruples of a great many per- 


ſons, who were filled with horror at them, it was re- 
ſolved, in the council of ſixteen, to propoſe this caſe of 
conſcience, in the name of the Prevot des Marchanas, 
the Echevins, and all the catholicks of Paris, to the 
faculty of theology, vis. Whether the le of France 


might not take up arms, join t. , raiſe money, 
— contribute to the defenſe of the catholick religion, 
againſt a prince, who had violated the publick faith in 


the ſtates ? and whether this infringment did not dif. 


charge the oath of fidelity which they had ſworn to 


him. The caſe was propoſed, and decided by the fa- 
—y agreeably to the intentions of the ſixteen. | 

fter this deciſion, it was not only not allowed to 
give the prince any longer the pame of king, but the 


confeſſors alſo taught their penitents to be afraid of ac- 


knowledging him as ſuch. The prieſts at maſs did no 
more mention him in the Memento, nor in the other 


public prayers, and he was look'd upon as an excom- 


municated perſon, as forſworn, as a heretick, and the 
moſt deteſtable of mankind, nay, as a magician, 
All theſe matters are particularly related in the memoirs 
of thoſe times. i 

The king's perſon being thus abuſed, all ſuch as 
ſeemed to have {till ſome regard left for him, were to 


expect the baſeſt treatment. For the ſame reaſon the 
| parliament was inſulted in an unprecedented and unex- 
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 Buſjy-le-Clerc, rly procureur in parliament, 
and made governor of the Baſtile by the * of Guiſe 
went armed to the Palais, at the ſame time that the 
courts of juſtice aſſembled to conſider upon ſending a 
deputation to the king, and required them to declare, 
That purſuant to the of the faculty of Paris, 
the French were free from the oath of fidelity and obe- 


dience to the king, and that their acts ſhould no longer 
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* in his name, upon which he retir'd to give them 4 D. 


time to deliberate upon the demand. 2 


But returning immediately after with his whole WI 


troop, Piſtol in hand, he ſaid, That it was impoſſible 
they ſhould need any deliberation upon ſo Jult a re- 
queſt, unleſs there were ſome perſons among them that 
would betray the city ; that he knew who they were, 
and that without waiting any longer, thoſe whom he 
was going to name had nothing to do but to follow 
him. He began to read over the lift, at the head of 
which were the firſt preſident, and the preſidents Potier 
and Je Thou; upon which all the preſidents roſe up, 
and told him, 'Thar there was no need of calling over 
along liſt, for that they would all follow monſieur the 
firſt preſident, their head, whitherſoever they carried 


m. . 
The court conſiſted of above fifty or 


fo prefidents, 
and counſellors : 1 himſelf at their 


head, and having cauſed them to be ſurrounded by his 
ſoldiers, led them to the Baſtile, being all in their 
gowns, and fquare caps. | 

When they came to the Haſtile, Buſſy cauſed all 
thoſe that were not in the liſt to depart, and the reſt 
were impriſoned in the Baſtile, upon which they com- 
poſed a kind of new parliament. The preſident &rifſor 
was forced to put himſelf at the head of it, and the 
ſieur 4e Mole, counſellor of the court, to accept the 
office of procureur general. — le Maitre, and Lewis 
4' Orleans, advocates in parliament, were choſen advo- 
3 20 and the next day the cauſes were pleaded 
as uſual, | 

Some days after, the requeſt preſented by Buſſy-le- 
Clerc paſſed, and one hundred —— 9 Heß 
dents and counſellors, princes of the houſe of Guiſe, 
and prelates, ſwore, upon the crucifix, never to depart 
from the league, and to purſue the death of the duke 
and cardinal of Gniſe with vengeance, againſt alt thoſe 
who had either been the authors of it, or accomplices 
in it. | 

The duke 4 Aumale, who had been made gover- 
nor of Paris, had a council granted him of forty per- 
ſons, choſen out of the three orders of the kingdom. 
Aﬀter the new oath taken in parliament, the tumults 
and violent proceedings againft thoſe, whom = 
ca 
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A. D. called Royaux, increaſed continually, till the arrival of 
1589. the duke de Mayenne, who was in no great haſte to 
cone to Paris, till ſuch time as he perceived what 
courſe affairs were likely to take. | 

His firſt care, after his departure from Lyons, where 
Ornano had miſled of ſeizing him, was to ſecure his 

overnment of Burgundy, and all the principal towns 

or that province... ... 

This prince was of a character, which on one hand 
gave the king hopes of reclaiming him, and on the 
other, if he fail'd of ſucceſs, a great deal of concern, 
upon account of the advantage, which the conduct of 

uch a head wou'd be to the league. 

He had neither ſo much ambition, nor vigour, nor 
impetuoſity, as his brother the duke of Guiſe, Valiant 
as he was, his moderation and prudence were ſuperior 
to his valour, Few officers, in Europe, were of equal 
abilities with him, for the conduct of an army, or the 
carrying on of a fiege ; he was much eſteemed for 
his integrity, and more depended on than the duke 

: of Guiſe, The king wrote to him, to pacify him u 
the death of his brothers, and made him the moſt ad- 
vantageous offers, provided that he would contribute, by 
his Nr to the tranquillity of the ſtate: But his 
grief, and his honour, which he thought engaged to 

5 revenge the maſſacre of his two brothers, would not 
ſuffer him to give any ear to the propoſals, 

The letters which he . Fom the Pariſians, 
who continually conjured him to come and head them; 
the revolt of Orleans, of the principal towns in Picar- 
ay, and eſpecially of Amiens, and that of Champagne, 
where all the towns, excepting Chalons, ſet up the 
ſtandard» for the league ; the r and hatred, 

Which the people every where expreſſed for the king, 
and this prince's incapacity, at that time, to ſuſpend 
this general revolution; all theſe reaſons determined 
the duke e Mayenne, to purſue the way which for- 

tune opened ta him, and to engage himſelf in a revolt, 
which, beſides the motive of religion, was alſo colour'd 
over with the pretence of revenging the death of his 
brothers, and ſecuring himſelf, 

From Di jon, the capital of his government, whither 
he retired at firſt, he went to Troye, which had already / 
declared for him, From thence he ſent commiſſioners 

to 
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o the officers that adhered to the league, to raiſe 4, . 
ſoldiers, and nominated au Roſe, and S. Paul, to 1 78995 


command in Champagne. 

He purſued his road thro' Orleans, and went to 
Chartres, which the inhabitants, at the ſolicitation 
ot the Pariſians, delivered up to him; and, at laſh 
after ſo many and ſuch eaſy conqueſts, entred Paris 
with the —— ot the people, and the moſt 
exceſſive teſtimonies of joy a — but being 
too wiſe to be dazled with the tranſports of a popular 


faction, he received all the honours they paid him 


with a great deal of modeſty. 

He was firmly reſolved not to deliver himſelf over 
to the caprices of the faction of ſixteen, who govern'd 
in the council of forty newly eſtabli ſhed to aſſiſt the 


duke 4 Aumale: Upon this account he gave the 


members of that council, of which they immediately 
conferred upon him the title of head; and which was 
called, 7s council of Union + He gave them, I ſay, 


to underitand, that this council ought to be, as it 


were, the Soul, that ſhould give motion to all the 
kingdom, and therefore could not. be too numerous, 
nor conſi ſt of too many perſons of merit and autho- 
rity. Upon which he aſſociated. a great number of 
perſons of quality, and of the other principal bodies of 
the eccleſiaſtical and laical ſtate; and it was ordered, 
That the deputies of the three orders of the provinces, 
when they were at Paris, all the. biſhops and princes 
of the aſſociation, ſhould aſſiſt at it, when they thought 
roper, 5 | 
f londevering ſo many perſons of conſideration, hom 
he attach'd to his intereſt by-procuring them this ho- 
nour, his chief aim was to ke e faction of fixteen 
within bounds, moſt of which were people of no con- 
dition or character, and to oppoſe to their reſolutions, 
which were always violent, in debates the plurality 
of votes of ſo many prelates, lords, and magiſtrates, 
who were both. more moderate, and better capable of 
entring into his views, for the advantage of the com- 
mon cauſe, l 


One of the firſt acts of this aſſembly, was to name, Journal de 
cury III. 


and declare, the duke Je Nſayenne lieutenant 2 of 
the royal ſtate and crown of France, a title which was 


confirm'd to him by the patliament, on the 9 


Vot. IV, 
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A. D. of March, and which had never before; been in uſe 
1589; in the kingdom. They were not aware hat authority 
tis title of lieutenant conferr'd upon him, nor what 
was meant by the, words Royal Hate; but that did 
not hinder the duke e Mayenrne trom being cloathed 
with a kind of ſoveraign —— by virtue of that 
title, which it was not long before he exerciſed. He 
made ſeveral regulations ot the Police, either tor the 
city of Paris, or for the whole kingdom, or for the 
finances, or the nomination to benefices; and all 
was to be diſpatch'd, under ſeal, by the council of 
Union. It was reſolved: alſo, that the eſtates ſhould 
3 de aſſembled on the fifteenth of Fuly 1589. 
| The duke ated the more boldly, becauſe he re- 
| ceived. every day accounts of riſings in fayour of the 
league, in all parts of the kingdom, where moſt of 
be principal towns, and a gteat number of others, 
facceſfively increaſed the partʒ 
The miſchief ſpreading daily, and becoming almoſt 
univerſal, the king found himſelf reduced to ama- 


ing extremities, being equally hated by the catho- 
licks and hugonots. It was neceſſary for him to re- 
folve upon ſomething, and being, fully perſuaded that 
the king of Navarre would receive him with open 
arms, both by inclination, and for intereſt, he entred 
pon a treaty with him, and they joined together 
againſt the catholick rebels, | 
The — was followed by all the princes of the 
blood; by the cardinal e Lenoncourt, and a great num- 
ber of lords and gentlemen, The duke 4” Hpernon 
came to join him with four thouſand men, while 
Nicholas de Harlay, Sicur de Sunci, went to ask ſuc- 
cours of the Sriſt. The king had always with him, 
his regiment of French guards, and the Su. of 
Gulati, and was alſo followed by ſeveral lords and 
gentlemen, ſo that he did not meet the king of Na- 
wm by himſelf, but was able to treat with him as a 
ing. | 
_ Before his departure from Blois, where he had 
conſtantly remained, he publiſhed an edict, by which 
he declared, that he remov'd the parliament, and court 
of Prchequer, from Paris to Tours. He ſent the car- 
dinal e Bourbon to the caſtle of Chinon, under a ſtrong 
guard; the duke 4 Alen to the caſtle: of . 
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and the young duke of Guiſe to Zowrs. He himſelf 4 D. 


alſo ſet out for that city, trom whence he began the 
treaty with the king ot Navarre, by the interpotition 


it, by Dupieſſis Mornay, who had the government of 
Saumuy in return tor it. 

The two kings met at Pleſſis les Tours, on the 
thirtieth of April, and behaved with all poſſible fin- 
cerity and candor to each other. 

The king, before he had gone theſe lengths, had 
uſed all his efforts at Rowe, to obtain the poye's abſo- 
lution for the maſſacre of the cardinal Je Gnije : For, 
as I have obſerved already, if he had only cut off the 
duke, the pope would not have made ſo great a ſtir 
about it. The cardinal 4% Foyenſe, protector of France, 
and the marquiſs 4e Piſa, ſollicited in vain tor the 
king. The cardinal 4 Pelleve, ſeveral emiſſaries of 
the league, and the ambaſſador of $p4in, broke their 
meaſures, at every foot, by their intrigues ; and the 
pope appeared always inflexible, But the news of this 
prince's union with the king of Navarre, being carried 
to Rome ſerved the agents of the league for a pretence 
to render all the ill intentions, which they aſcribed 
to the king againſt religion, plauſible z ro confirm all 
the calumnies with which they loaded him at Roms, 
and more particularly, to give a probable appearance 
to that, by which they had always laboured to per- 
ſoade the pope, that he had been ever favourable to 
the hugonots, and averſe to the catholicks. Stu- V. 
had never beliey'd it, and in all apyearance he did 
not yet give an intire credit to it: But he ſa the 
completion of what he had ſome years before fore- 
told, vis, That the heads of the league, whoſe con- 
duct he very much diſapproved of, would, by their 
extravagant zeal, and intrigues, againſt the king, at 
laſt force him to throw himſelf into the atms of the 
hugonots. 

n the mean time both ſides gained ſome conqueſts. 
The king of Navarre had ſurprized Miort the day 
before the duke of Gruiſe's death; Mailleſais, and 
Pont. Saint Mai xant, had opened their gates to him. 
He had afterwards advanced to the Toire, and Lou- 
dun, Mire beau, 9 Chaſtelleraut, Vivone 

2 FW 
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of the dutcheſs ot Angeuleme; but the whole affair 
was carried on afterwards, to the very concluſion of Memoires de 
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| A. D. and ſome. other places, had ſubmitted to him, as well 


1589, as the caſtle of 4rgentor in ua ; 


Some time after the duke of Guiſe's death, the 
ſcene of the war was changed. Till then the pro- 
vinces on the other fide the Loire, and the countries 
bordering. upon the Alps, had been the moſt bloody, 
but now they enjoyed the greateſt calm. As foon as 
the truce berween the king of Navarre, and the king, 
was concluded, A/phonſus 4" Ornano ſtruck up a 
league with Leſdiguieres in Dauphiny, The mareſ- 
chal 4% Montmorency kept Languedoc alſo in peace. 
The catholicks and hugonots, in conſequence of the 
treaty of Taurs, agreed very well together in Gaſcaguc, 
Bearn, Poitou, and Xaintonge. | 

On the contrary, Normanay, Picardy, and Cham 


Zagne, which, before the duke of Guiſe's death, were 


in no great agitation, began to be much imbroil- 
ed now, eſpecially Normandy, the towns of which 
were very much divided, ſome holding out for the. 
king, — others for the league. Roan, Falaiſe, Li- 
fiux, Argentan, and all the towns which had bridges 
upon the Seine, excepting the Pont de 3 Arche, had 
join'd in the revolt. ; 

Caen, Evreux, taint Lo, Alenzon, Dieppe, and 
ſome others, continued loyal. The duke Je Mont- 
penſier defeated a great body of peaſants, which had 
made an inſurrection in favour of the league: Three 
thouland of them were ſlain upon the ſpot, and twelve 
hundred taken priſoners, anong whom were thirty 
gentlemen, the leaders of the enterprize, 

On the other hand, the duke 4% Mayenne put him- 
ſelf at the head of an army of the league, which 
drew together in Zeaufſe, took Chateaudun, and Ven- 
dome, and ſurprized and defeated Charles of Luxem- 
bourg count Je Brienne, near Amboiſe, He was diſap- 
pointed in his deſigns upon Chateau Renaud, and 
raiſed the fiege of it upon the news of the king of 
Navarre's approach : But he concealed his principal 
deſign, which was to go to Jenrs, where be kept a 
correſpondence, and to carry off the king, For this 
purpoſe he marched twelve leagues, and had well 
nigh carried his. point, thoſe that were to betray the 
king, having perſuaded him to a walk on the other 
ſide the ſuburbs of 8. Symphorien. The duke 4% May- 
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enne had placed ſome cavalry there in ambuſcade, and 
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the king had like to have fallen into their hands; 1599. 


but having received notice of it, he, with much dith. 
culty, reached the ſuburbs, which the duke Je May- 


enne cauſed to be attack d. The king immediately 


took all neceſſary precautions to prevent a revolt of the 


citizens, amor g whom were many leaguers, They en- 


gaged each other at the barrier of the Fauxborng, 


and the brave Crillon, with Rubempre, and Gerze, 
wrought wonders upon that occaſion; but the laſt 


was killed, and the two others dangerouſly wounded, ' 
During this aflault, a body of troops, belonging to 
the king of Navarre, who was himſelf not far off, 
was advertized of the king's danger, The duke 4e la 
TAmouille, the earls Je Chatillon, aud de la Roche- 
foucaut, rode up with all ſpeed, and ordered the 
troops to follow them, Upon their arrival the duke 
de Mayenne changed his reſolution, and abandon'd the 
enterprize. 
During theſe tranſactions, the two kings forces came 
up with each other, and determined to march to Paris, 
in order to oblige the duke Je Mayenne to quit Nor- 
Many, whither he had turn'd his march. The prince 
ae Dombes ſon of the duke Je Mont penſier, was ſent 
into Bretagne, where the duke 4e Mercur was poſted 
at the head of the league, and where the capital 
of that province had returned to their obedience to the 


king. 

Darin the march of the two kings to Paris, there 
ee two conſiderable actions. The king of 
Navarre had ſent the earl 4e Chatillon with a ſimall 
body of troops, in hopes of ſurprizing Chartres: But 
an unforeſeen accident fruſtrated that deſign. The 
fieur 4e Saveuſe governour of Dowrlens paſſed through 
la Beanfſe at the ſame time, to go and join the duke 
de Mayenne at Alenſon. He had with him the flower 
of the nobility of Picariy. The two parties met be- 
tween PBonneval and Chartres, charged each other, 
and fought with ſuch eagerneſs and obſtinacy, as had 
rarely been ſeen in theſe civil wars. The rwo generals, 
as good officers as they were valiant ſoldiers, exerted 
all their bravery and capacity upon this occaſion: They 
rallied ſeveral times with all the order and reſolution 
imaginable ; but at laſt ( Hatillon got the victory; 
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AND. fix-ſcore geritlemen of Picardy being killed, and 
1589. forty taken priſoners. Savenſe was one of the latter, 

and died of his wounds, and the carl of Chatillon him- 
ſelf carried the news of the victory to the king at 
Chatelraud, with two cornets that he had taken. 

This battle was fought on the eighteenth of May; 
but on the day before, a much more conſiderable en- 
gagement happened upon the frontiers of Ticardy and 
the Ie of France, 

" , Lewis de Montmorency-Bouteville of the royal party, 
had ſurprized Snlis, and left William de Mont moreucy- 

 Thore his coutin, to command there with a great 
number of gentlemen, who was ſoon after beſieged by 
the duke 4 Aumnale at the head of a very numerous 
army, and ſuſtain'd the aſſault; but as the place was 
of no importance, and the breach large, he beat a 
parley the ſame day, and conſented to ſurrender the 
frown, if he did not receive a recruit before night. 
He knew well, that ſuccours were raiſing at Compeign z 
but he knew alſo, that they were not very numerous, 
and he was afraid that they would not arrive in time 

Indeed they conſiſted only of eight hundred horſe and 
one thouſand. five hundred harquebuſiers ; but they 
were headed by a perſon, whole abilities and expe- 
rience were ſufficient to ſupply many deſects. 

This was the brave Ja Noue, who, aſſoon as he 
heard of the treaty between the king and the king of 
Navarre, had advanced with the troops, which he 
commanded in the eſtates of the heireſs of Bowillon, to 

do the king ſervice. 

He came in fight of Seljs with his little troop, 
againſt which the duke 4 Aumale march'd at the head 
of an army four times as large, 

The duke e Longueville, a young and valiant 
prince, though he had a right to command the ſuc- 
cours, both by his birth and Ration, as governor of 
Prearay, yet ſubmitted the command to /a Nous, out 
of the eſteem that he had for him, and for the good 
of the (tate, and put himſelf under his orders at the 
head of a ſquadron, 

La Noue ordered every thing with ſuch wiſdom, 
and made ſuch advantage of ſome ill freps taken by the 
enemy, that he cut them in pieces, — hundred 
ſoot and eight hundred horſe fell upon the place 4 

the 
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be ſide of the leaguers; ſeveral periſhed in the marſhes 


below the pond of the abby Victoire, and Senlis was 
ſaved. The two kings in their march took Gien, Ia 
Charite, Gergeau, Pluviers, and Etampes, where the 
baron 22 $. Germain, who defended this latter place, 
having been forced, was beheaded, Poiſſf was car- 
ried, and the royal army being reinforced there by 
the arrival of ſome nobility and fome troops of ſoldiers 
from Nor mandy and Picardy; the two kings came and 
fat down before Pontoiſe, having under them the ma- 
reſchal 4e Biron and the duke 4 Eſpernon. 

It was neceſſary to beſiege this town in form, which 
did not capitulate till after an attack of twelve hours, 
Charles de Neuville 4 Alinconrt fon of the ſieur 4e Fil. 
leroy, the governor of it, was wounded there. The duke 
de Mayenne, who was returned from Paris, appeared 
once during the ſiege, at the head of his army, making 
a ſhew of deſigning to ſuccour the place, but durſt not 


proceed to any attempr. 


After this expedition, the king went to ſee the army 
of the Sreiſt, which was incamped a ſmall diſtance 


from thence at C „ and which the fieur Je Sancy 


had happily conducted thither. This army confilted 
of ten thouſand Stviſi, two thouſand lanſquenets, and 
one thouſand five hundred reiſters, 
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It is difficult to ſay which deſerves moſt to bs 


commended on this occaſion, the fieur Je Sancy's 
zeal for his prince, or his difintereſtedneſs, or nis 
abilities, or his valour. The' point was, to raiſe an 
army of Swiſs without money, This defect he ſup- 
plied in part, by ſelling his jewels and much of his 
ſubſtance, He made uſe of certain conjunctures to 
ſurmount ſeveral difficulties which offered in this ne- 
goti ation; he gain'd the republick of Geneva, by many 
ſucceſsful expeditions, which he made againſt the 
duke of Savoy, with whom he cauſed them to enter 
into a war. He conducted this army through a vaſt 
extent of country, where, for the moſt part, the 
leaguers reigned ; he avoided all the ambu ſhes they 
laid for him, and at laſt arrived at Conflans with his army, 
The king received Sancy at his arrival, with ſuc 

marks of affection and acknowledgement, as tend 

very much to this lord's honour, and mingling tears 


with the moſt tender expteſſions, told him amidf# his 


Q 4 embraces, 


189. 
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7. . The royal army being joined with this reinforce- 
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that he could not make a return equal to : 


the ſervice he had done bim, but he would reward 


him in ſuch a manner, as ſhould exceed his cx- 
ctations. 


ment, found itſelf above thirty thouſand ſtrong, and 
thoſe effective men, and well armed; and the two 
kings laying hold of the warmth which they expreſſed 
at that time, reſolved to beſiege Paris, notwithſtand- 
ing the duke 4 Mayenne and his army were preſent 
in the city. 

On the laſt day of July, the king having made 
himſelf maſter of 8. a, after ſome diſcharges of 
cannon, ſettled his quarters there. The king of 
Navarre did the fame at Meudon, and the troops were 
dilperſed in all the villages about Paris. E's 

Upon theſe firſt motions of the king's army, the 
duke de Mayenne perceived plainly, that he was going 
to be beſieged. He ſent couriers to Nancy to the 
duke of Lorraine, and to Lyons to the duke Je Ne- 
mours, to intreat them to come immediately to his 
aſſiſtance, and took all the precautions for the city, 
which could be expected from ſo great an officer, upon 
ſuch an occaſion. 

After all, it is very likely Paris would have yielded, 
as ſoon as the avenues were block'd up, and that they 
would, in a ſhort time, have been ſenſible of the want 
of proviſian, not to mention the correſpondence 
which might have been managed with great caſe in 
the town, this being much more cuſtomary in civil 
than other wars, and the motives of which would not 
only have been ſpecious, but alſo very eaſily juſtified 
upon this occafion, where the queſtion regarded their 
return to their obedience to their lawful ſaveraign. 
Thus the duke Je Mayenne, notwithſtanding all the 
meaſures he had taken, both within and without, could 
not, in all appearance, have long held out, if the fatal 
blow, by which the king loſt his life, had not extri- 
cated him out of the danger to which he was expoſed. 

It was the day after that on which the army had 
gun'to take up their quarters about Payis, that this 
dereſtable parricide was committed by Pames Clement, 
a young dominican friar, who had ſuffered himſelf to 


he tranſported ta this frenzy, by the continua and 
Nr | horrid 
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horrid invectives of the preachers of Paris againſt the 
king, and by the abominable doctrine that was taught 
even in the pulpit, that it was lawful to deprive ſuch 
a tyrant of his life, as the doctors of the league, upon 
all occafions, painted Henry de Valois, , 

He found means to come at the king, under pre- 
tence of credential letters, which he laid he - had 
brought from the firſt preſident 4% Harlay, This 
prince having read the credential letters, and the 
procureur general and monſieur 4e Clermont, who were 
the only perſons in the cloſer, withdrawing to ſome 
diſtance, _ Clement's declaring that he had ſome- 
thing to ſay in private, the wretch, at that moment, 
drew a knife out of his ſleeve, and having plunged it 
into the king's belly, left it there. The Lg cryin 
out, drew the knite himſelf out of the wound, and 
ſtruck the aſſaſſin on the eye with it, who was imme- 
diately xnock'd down, and ſtabb'd in ſeveral places by 
the guards that came running in at the noiſe, and 
thrown out at window. 

The whole court was in a conſternation, as may be 
eaſily imagined. The chirurgeons were immediately 
called to ſearch the wound, which was four fingers be- 
low the navel on the right ſide, about the length of a 
finger from the middle of the belly. The gut, part 
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of which came out at the paſſage, was not hurt; but 


the pain which the king felt in and about the wound, 
after it was drefled, a cold ſweat which came upon 
him, and the alteration of his pulſe, were bad ſymp- 
toms. : 

However, ſuch as they were, they took care not to 
publiſh them, but on the contrary, ſpread abroad a 
report, that the wound was not dangerous, and, accord- 


ing to that report, gave advice of jt the ſame oy — 
e 


all the governors of the towns and provinces. 

generals apprehending upon this occaſion, ſome ſur- 
prize from the Pariſians, kept all their troops ſtirring z 
but none of the party came out of Paris, and they 
were only informed that the ſixteen on that morning, 


had committed a great many perſons that had relati- 
ons in the king's army, to the priſons of Paris, their 
deſign being, as it was thought, to ſecure all theſe 
perſons as ſo many hoſtages to ſave Clement's life, in 


Cale he had been ſeized only, and not Killed, 


The 
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The king of Nawarre being advertiſed of this fatil 
accident, ran from Mendon, and threw himſelf upon 
bis knees at the king's bed-fide, melting in tears, and 
without being able to ſpeak a word, The king havin 
cauſed him to riſe, kiſſed him, and told him, That 1 
God thought fit to take him, he left the crown of 
France to him as to his lawtul ſucceſſor ; but that he 
would never poſſeſs it quietly, unleſs he return'd to the 
catholick religion, as he exhorted him to do, after 
which, having cauſed all the princes and lords to come 
to him, he commanded them, in caſe he ſhould not 
recover of his wound, to acknowledge the king of 
Navarre for their lawful ſovereign, and immediately 
to ſwear fidelity and obedience to him, which they 
did, bending the knee before that prince. 

' The king —_ ordered every body to withdraw, 
> ian himſelf wholly to prepare for death. He had 
already made his confeſſion to fieur Stephen Boulugne 
his chaplain, who, for the greater ſecurity, having en- 

uired how he ſtood affected to the pope's monitory, 
the tenour of which is not exactly known, he anſwered, 
in theſe terms: 1am the firſt 2 of rhe catholick, 5 
fiolick and Roman church, and deſirè to dye ſo. I declare 
before (04 and you, that I neither bad nor yet have any 
ar her inclination but to ſatisfy his exp 4 in every thing 
that he requires of me. Upon which the chaplain gave 
him abſolution. | | 

About two a clock in the morning, the fever and 
his pains very much 3 he deſired the Vati. 
cum, and received it after a freſh confeſſion. He re- 
newed the proteſtatione that he had made, of deſirin 
to dye in the faith of the catholick, apoſtolick an 
Roman church, pardon'd all his enemies, and parti- 
cularly thoſe, who had been the cauſe of his death ; 
and Pg (90 pſalm 2 mei Deus, with a very 
low voice, he ex ired before he could finiſh it, about 
four o'clock in the morning, on the ſecond of Auguſt, 
at the age of thirty-eight years, ten months and 
thirteen days, having reigned fifteen years and two 
months. A prince adorned with very great qualities, 
even thoſe which add the brighteſt luſtre to the 
kingly majeſty, and which he made an equally, happy 
an 


glorious uſe of, before he came to be king of 


France ; but they ſeemed to diſappear * 
- , 6 
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Beloved, eſteemed and feared before, but hated and 
deſpiſed afterwards, as much as ever any prince was 
by is ſubjects; nor was there ever any perſon, to 
whom thoſe words, which one of the ancients ſpoke of 
an emperor, better agree, That he was worthy to 
reign, if he had not aſcended the throne ; that is, 
that all the world wou'd have judged him fo, and al- 
ways continued in this opinion of him, if experience 
bad not convinced them of the contrary, . ; 
He was of a foft and obli ing diſpoſition, inclined 
to courteſy and good offices ; | a large. ſhare of wit, 

liteneſs and eloquence; a royal and majeſtick air, 
which received a great addition from the courage a 
love of glory, with which he was animated, when he 
was only duke of Anjou; but after his return from 
Plank, all this was ſucceeded by timorouſneſs, irre- 
ſolution, want of application, the love of repoſe and 
* a blind prodigality, a miſtaken piety, which 
e made a politick uſe of to convince the publick of 
his attachment to religion, which, at the bottom, was 
fincere, though ſuch an affectation made it ſuſpi- 
cious. 

Though we are not to give credit to all that tho 
hugonot-writers and thoſe of the league ſay concern- 
ing his ſecret debauches, yet it is difficult to believe, 
that every thing they ſay of him is univerſally falſe. 
One fingle inſtance appears to me a good proof, that 
there was ſome irregularity in his conduct. This 
ſact I have from 4 Aubigne, a hugonot, indeed, and 
one that was greatly incenſed againſt the catholicks ; 
but it is not probable that a gentleman of his character 
ſhould invent a fact of this nature, with all the cir- 
cumſtances that attended it, when it was fo eaſy 
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to diſprove him, if the matter had been intirely 


forged, 

He tells us, that being M. Je S. Zuc's priſoner, who 
was one of thoſe that were called the king's minions, 
that lord related to him the following _ 

Thatbeing tired and aſhamed of certain debaucheries, 
in which, out of complaiſance, he had been an ac- 
complice, he agreed with monſieur / Arques, after- 
wards duke e Foyenſe, and wirh the mareſchal de 
Netz, to frighten the king out of them, by making a 
hole in the wall by his bed-fide, and thruſting a braſs. 


pips 


— 
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D. pipe into it, through which one night, calling himſelf 
m_ 2 tons ſent from heaven, he denounced — him, 
in the name of God, ſome terrible menaces for his 
vices and dabauches; at which the king being ſhock'd, 
had like to have ſwoon'd, fo that 4 Arques being ap- 
chenſive leſt he ſhould not come to himſelf again, 
diſcovered the ſecret to him. 8. Luc would not have 
gone unpuniſhed, if the mareſchal Je Retz had not 
whiſpered him in his ear at a ball, not to defer 

making his eſcape one moment, He took his advice, 
and rode poſt to his government of — which 
be reached in two days and a half, ſupported himſelf 

there, and afterwards join'd the league 2 ſecurity. 

= 8. Luc added, that from that time this prince was 
| very uneaſy in his mind ; that ſometimes he was taken 
in the night with ſuch frights, as made him hide 
himſelf under his bed, and that, when it thunder'd, 


he always went down into the vaults of the Louvre; ono 
which ſhews, that the mortifications he exerciſed, | 
and the retirements he affected from time to time, — 


were not pure hypocriſy; but that the ill habit he 
had contracted, was too ſtrong for the good motions, 
which now and then aroſe in his mind, and vaniſhed 
almoſt as ſoon as they were admitted. It appears, 
bowever, that the laſt years of his life were exempt 
from theſe ſcandalous irregularities. | 

As for his religion, queen Margaret his ſiſter in- 
forms us in her memoirs, that he at firſt ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be corrupted by the hugonots that were about 
him; that he himſelf made an attempt to ſeduce her, 
when ſhe was not above fix or ſeven years old; that 
— her with a book of catholick prayers, he 
fnatch'd it from her, and threw it into the fire, and 
would have compelled her to make uſe of the hugonot 
devotions; but he was of a very different opinion 
afterwards, and continued always ely attach'd to 
the Roman religion. 

In him ended the branch of Angouleme, which was 

a part of the houſe of Orleans, and all the race of 

Valoit, which, by a long ſucceſſion of kings, had held 
the ſcepter of France for near two hundred and ſixty 
years, and now made room for the family of Bourbon, 
in the perſon of Henry king of Navarye, and the 
Fourth of that name in France. 1 
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royal qualities with which he was adorn'd, 
and the heroick actions by which he re- 
ſtored. peace and ſplendor to the king- 
| dom of France, was deſervedly named the 
Great, derived his original from Robert of France 


count of Clermont, lord of Bourbon, the fifth and laſt _ 


of the ſons of 8. Lewis. 

Henry was head of the branch of Bourbon Vendome, 
the neareſt the crown, after the extinction of the 
houſe of Valois, by the death of Henry III. This 
prince, before his death, had required his principal 
courtiers to acknowledge him as his lawful ſucceſſor; 
but from the moment he expired, ſeveral of the lords 
were obſerved to fall off, who, in compliance to him, 
had, till that time, affected to appear firm in the in- 
tereſt of the king of Navarre. | 

The mareſchal Je Viron obſerving a conſpiracy 
beginning to form, and that there was not a moment 


to loſe, went, by advice of the king, to the Swiſs 


quarters, 


E 


ENR T of Hourlon, who from the 4 Y. 
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A. D. quarters, which made up a conſiderable part of the 
1789. army, He found them diſpoſed to follow his intenti- 


—— 


| lupply them. 


that their thoughts 


tions by the credit M. 4% Sandy had with them; and 
who ot himfelf had, with the ſame view, gained them 
over to his inclinations, They prevailed upon them 
to wait for the orders of their ſuperiors, and continue 
in the army under the King's command for two 
mouths, and that dyring this time they ſhould demand 
no pay of him, as he was not yet in a condition tg 


* 


In the mean time the lords, who did not care to 
ſubmit to an hugonot kings came to court, with the 
duke of Longueville at their head, who conjured his 
majeſty, in the name of the reſt, to declare himſelf 
a catholick, aſſuring him, that from that moment he 
would ſee all orders of the kingdom very readily ſub- 
mit to him, 

The king anſwered them, That they had not 
enough reflected upon the ſtep they propoſed he 

d make; that he was not nate in his preſent 
belief; but that ſo ſudden a change, in a matter of 
ſuch conſequence, muſt make him paſs for a libertine, 
and of no religion; that they muſt give him leave to 
conſider ſame time upon a point of ſuch importnace z 
that he was ſurprized to ſee their tears for the late 
king's death dried up in the ſpace of three hours, and 
ould already not only be employ- 
ed in other matters than the revenging the parrici 
ſo lately committed, but that they ſhould allo en- 
deavour to diſperſe an army of thirty-thouſand men, 
to leave it unpuni ſhed. N 

In that very moment Givri entered, and throwing 
himſelf at the king's feer, and kiſſing his hand, ſays 
to him en Cavalier, * Sir, I am juſt come from the 
4 flower of your brave nobility, who reſerve their 
« rears for the late king's death, 'till the time they 
« ſhall have revenged it. They wait your orders: 
You ate king of the brave, and will be deſerted by 
none bur ſcoundrele, ” | Sh 

Ar the ſame time the king was informed, that the 
Swiſs drew nigh, which freed him from the embar- 
raſment, and fatigue of replies, and remonſtrances He 


went to meet them; and mareſchal Biron, accompa- 


nied by Guitri, Sancy, Chatillon, de Ia Nous, and i 7 


ver 
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yeral other lords, preſented him with the Suit colo- 4 
; nels, and — and the oath they had taken in 22 
| writing, not to leave the army, They were charmed. 
1 with the manner in which he received them, He em- 
, braced Sancy, and N careſſed the mareſchal 
, 4 Biron, and all the reſt. 4 
. This declaration of the Swiſs, and ſo many of the Thuny, 
1 catholick nobility, ſhock'd ſeveral of thoſe I men- | gs. 
0 tioned, who were come to addreſs the king with 
the duke of Longueville. Divers meetings were held 
2 by them, from which, thoſe who had openly de- 
8 clared for his majeſty were not excluded, whenever 
X they had a mind to be preſent, 
f fter ſeveral propoſitions, and diſagreeing judg- 
5 ments, it was determined to acknowledge the king of 
% Navarre as king of France without delay, and to take 
an oath of fidelity to him, but yet upon certain con- 
t ditions they were to propoſe. Theſe conditions prin- 
e cipally regarded the ſecurity of the catholick religion, 
1 the advantages of the great lords, the ſervices of the 
of miniſters, who had faithfully diſcharged their duty to 
e, the late king ; the exemplary puniſhment of ſuch as 
0 had been concerned in the deteſtable parricide com- 
4 mitted upon his majeſty's perſon ; and laſtly, that 
te bis majeſty ſhould conſent they ſhould ſend a depu- 
id tation to the the pope, to lay before him the —— 
; for acting in this affair as they had done. | 
. This writing having been preſented to the king, 
n- he accepted and ſigned it; and all thoſe lords too 
n, an oath of fidelity to him in their own name, and 
the name of all their troops. His majeſty was then 
ng in his 46th year, having been born in the caſtle of 
ys Dau, the capital city of Bearn, on the thirteenth of 
he December 1553. 1 
cir Certain of the lords refuſed to ſubſcribe the act pre- 
ey WW {fnted to the king, of whom the duke of Eſpernon 
5: was the moſt conſiderable by his employment. He 
by Wl gave ſeveral reaſons for the refuſal ; one of which, as 


he owned to the dutcheſa of Augouleme, who did all 

he he could to make him change his reſolution, was the 

ar- king's di ſinclination towards him; and it was true, 

He WW indeed, his majeſty did not love him; but the reaſon 

pa- be publickly alledged was, that religion would be in 

ſe. eminent danger, whilſt an heretick prince was * 
t 
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the throne. And thus ſome few days after, he retired 


with the troops he — 7 from Aygounois and 


fix thouſand foot and one 
thou fand two hundred horſe, and led them into thoſe 


provinces, ' 


This conduct of che duke was v di ſad vantagi- 
ous to the king's affairs. His example drew after it ſe. 
veral ot the reſt, and nothing ſo much ſtrengthen d 
the Pariſians in their revolt, as this deſertion, which 
weakned the king's army to a great degree. 

Their fury was carried to the moſt violent exceſs ; 
for animated, as they principally were, by the preach. 
ers of the league, who had been the trumpets of ſe- 
dition, to ruin the late king, and render his perſon 
execrable during his life ; they ſpar'd him yet leſs 
after his death: They made a martyr of James 
Clement, and compared him to thoſe whom God had 
raiſed up in the 0/4 Teſtament, to ſave his people and 
deliver them from the tyranny of the infidel princes 

o-oppreſs'd them. . t 
The duke of Mayenne ſuffered them to do it, 
looking upon their extravagancies and follies, as fo 
many ingagements which united them the more 
ſtrongly to his intereſt; and in the mean time he neg- 
lected no opportunity of drawing all poſſible 4 
vantages from this juncture. He wrote to all the 
towns of the-union, and all the governments, exhorting 
them to make their advantage of an event, which was 
ordered by providence with a view to ſave religion, 
when it was at the point of ruin. 

He gave notice to the king of Spar; of all that 
had paſſed, and conjured him by the ardent zeal he 
had ever expreſs'd towards religion, to ſecond him 
with all his forces, and the great power God had put 
into his hands, and to execute the deſign he had 
formed with all good catholicks, to hinder hereſy from 
gaining the ſuperiority in France, as it had done in 
England, and over great part of Germany. 

he duke of Mayenne was highly delighted with 
the propofirions ſome of the ſeditious had made him, 


and which the people of Paris readily gave into, of 


ſetting him upon the throne : But he was too prudent 
to yield to ſuch an offer. He foreſaw, that by ac- 


cepting the crown, he ſhould ſoon make a diviſion * 
ö 19 
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and particularly of the king of Spain and 


him, or at leaſt prevent them from ſupplying him with 


art he took, was to cauſe the cardinal Charles of 
Bourbon to be proclaimed king, who, upon ſuppoſition 
of the king's being excluded, was the rightful heir to 
the crown,” and who _ actually in priſon, left him 
to enjoy the whole royal power ; but it was three 
months before he put this project in execution, 


= The king knowing what had paſt at Paris upon 
7— this article, would have entered into a ſecret negotia- 
n tion with the duke of Mayenne, aſſuring him at firſt, 
{8 in general, of very pu advantages to himſelf and 
4 his family, in caſe of compliance ; but he refuſed to 
d hearken to any propoſition. 
d As the king ſaw there was no hopes of gaining the 
tg duke, that his army was continually weakned by the 
defertion, not only of the foldiers, but of abundance 
it, of catholick gentlemen, who, under pretence of gong 
ſo to give orders about their private affairs, deſire 
re leave to depart, or took it of themſelves, that by this 
F means he was not in a condition to continue the fiege 
| of Paris, he reſolved to raiſe it, and go into Normanay, ' 
he where he ſhould be well fituated to receive ſuccours 
ng from the queen of Exgland. But that he might not 
vas ſuffer the league to get too much ground in Picardy 
on, and 2 where they were very ſtrong; he 
ſent the duke of Longueville into Picardy, where he 
nat was governor, and the mareſchal 4 Aumont into 
he Champagne, with a body of troops. And he farther 
um gave permiſſion to the gentlemen of thoſe provinces 
put to return to their houſes, upon condition that they 
had would readily come together again upon notice from 
om the two generals. 
in He kept no more about him than a thouſand horſe, 


7 three thouſand French foot and two regiments of 
vith Swiſs. Du Nalet governor of Pont de I Arche, an 
important paſs upon the Seine above Rouen, put the 
place into the king's hands, who confirmed him in his 
government, after which, his majeſty incamped at 


Les Dernetal half a league from Rouen, and from thence 
n'" be went to Dieppe, which the commander de Chattes, 
his Vor. IV, R who 


his party, and that the jealouſy of 2 princes, 4, D. 
the duke of 158g. 
Lorraine, would make them turn their arms againſt ws 


fuccours, without which he could not ſubſiſt. The r. 


, who was governor of it, in like manner put it into his 
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is was the A end of his journey, 
lace was of the laſt i tance to him, 
iving ſucceurs from the queen of England. 
In the mean time, the troops of the 1 were 
increaſed every day, by the freſh forces which were 
- fent them out of divers provinces and from the Lou - 
Countries. And the duke of Mayenne found. himſelf 
very foon at the head of an army of thirty thouſand 
men ; and being e by the towns · men 
of Roan, who feared to 
owards Normandy ; deſigning to incloſe the king, 
who had but ſeven thouſand men, if he ventured to 
keep the field, or to befiege him in Dieppe, if he 
retired into that place, and by forcing the town, compel 
him to take ſhelter in Eugland. 


The forces were ſo unequal, that the ſucceſs of this 


expedition was not doubted at Paris, inſomuch that 
ſeveral hired windows in the Rue S. Antoine, to fee 
the triumph of the duke of Mayerne leading the 
.aptive Prarnois to the Haſtile, tor ſo the leaguers 
Paris called the king. 


— 3 * goth informed of the duke of Mayenne's 


march, thought it not prudent to attack 
him in open field with ſo great an inequality, nor con- 
ſiſtent with his honour to ſhut bimfſelf up in Dreppe, 
with the danger of being taken by ſtorm. He there- 
fore reſolved to intrench in a camp which ſhould be 
advantagious by its fituatton, from whence he 
might preſerve his communication with Dieppe, and 
by this means ſupply his want of forces, if the enemies 
ſhould 3 to — _ 3 on 
He poſted himſelf upon the caſtle of Arques, a 
a hinges and a half from Dieppe, and entrenched 
there. He pave the count of Chatillom the defence of 
the Fauxbours du Polet, which it was. neceſſary to 
defend, by reaſon of an eminence which — the 
town aud port of Dieppe. It was, indeed, on that 
ſide the duke of Mayenne made his firſt attempt; but 
he was vigorouſly repulſed by CHatillon, upon whom 
he could not gain an inch of 7 This made him 
reſolve to attack the king in his intrenchments, which 


he did upon a Tieſiay morning, ou the eve of 
| It 


8. Matthew. 


beſieged, he ſet forward 
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It is certaln, the king was never in tore danger of A. Y. 

inp his life and — than upon this oceafion, 85 1789. 
was 19 vigorouſly attack d; but. his 
his activity and preſence of mind, to remedy a thouſan 
unforeſeen accidents, rendered all the e of hi 
enemies unſucceſsful. ey were every where repulſed, 
and the count of Chatillon being come up with a body 
of infantry, _ them to retire, Mareſchal Biron, 
who commanded the army under his majeſty, di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his judgment and experience in 
War, L | 

In this battle 'the leaguers loft fix hundred men, and 
ſeveral brave officers and gentlemen. The royal pa 
took abundance of priſoners, and among the reſt, tha 
count of Helin mareſchal Je Camp. 

On the king's fide, the count de Rouſi was ſlain 
with the ſtroke of a lance in the eye, with M. 4% Ba- 
queville. Rambures and la Roche Fm were 
wounded, and the valour of colonel Gallati, and his 
dexterity in defending his poſt, contributed very much 
to the victory. : | 
. After this battle, his 3 received a ſupply of 
four thouſand Ergliſp. The duke of Aayenne being in- 
formed of it, and knowing that he was alſo about to be 
joined by certain troops which the count Soiſſons, the 
duke of Longueville, and mareſchal D' Aumont, were 
bringing up to him, he retired from Dieppe, and bent 
his courſe towards Picardy, where he ſurprized Ja Fere, 
by intelligence, after the king, Who followed him 
far as the river Somme, had ceaſed his purſuit, to turn 
towards Paris. 

He came as far as Bagneux within a league of the 
town, and diſpoſed of his troops in the neighbouring 
villages: And then the Pariſians became ſenſible they 
had miſinformed of his majeſty's defeat at Arques, 
and his flight into England. But they were much more 
ſurprized, when the next day in the morning, being Al. 
ſaints day, he attack'd their Fauwbourgs, and carried 
them without almoſt any loſs on his part, and a very 1 

one on theirs ; for had between ſeven Tat Ka. 
and eight hundred men ſlain. There were taken from Monkeur Du: 
them fourteen enfigns and thirteen yum of cannon, and Pics Mor- 


the uerors very narrowly avgided entering the town Sj LE" 
ih 6h ſoldjers in their flight. a is 55. 1 
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. This news brought the duke of Mayenne immediately 


1589. out of Picardy; and thus one of the points the king 


+ # l F 


Thuanug, l. 
7. 


had deſigned in the attack of the Fauxbourgs, was 
effefted according to his wiſh, His preſence re-kindled 
their courage, and in the mean time, certain intelligen- 
ces the king held in Paris, were diſcovered. This coſt 
ſeyeral of the towns-men their lives; and even the pre- 
fident Nicholas Potier 4e Blancnienil, who was the 
head and ſoul of the enterprizey- would not have been 
ſpared, if he had not found means to make his eſcape. 
he king choſe him to preſide over the chamber of 
parliament which he had eſtabliſhed at Chaloni. 

The Jones of the duke of Mayenne, and the ar- 
rival of his army, which, for the more haſte, had fol- 
lowed him in _ rendred the fiege of the town im- 
practicable. "The king retired from it, but before he 


withdrew, he put his army in order of battle, and 


waited from eight a clock in the morning till eleven, 
in expectation that the army of the league would come 
to attack him; but no body ventured out of the 
town, | 

The king then directed his courſe towards the Loire, 
and took ſeveral ſmall places by the way. He diſmiſt 
the nobility and troops of Picardy, and ſent them back 
into their province, under the command of the duke 
of Longueville their governor. 

Being arrived at CHateaudun, he there receif d an 
agreeable piece of news from the S721ſ5 colonels, who had 
been deputed upon the death of Henry the third, to 
receive_an anſwer from their ſuperiors, whether they 
ſhould continue in the king's ſervice, or leave him. 
"They aſſured him it was the will of the cantons to treat 
with him as they had done with his predeceſſors, to ſup- 
ply him with troops, and renew their alliances with 

is majeſty. At the ſame time, he gave orders to at- 
tack the town of YVeradome, which was carried by ſtorm, 
by the count Je Chatillon and the baron 4e Biron. 
Nlaille-Benhars, who had given it up to the league in 


the late king's life-time, and had continued governor of 


it, was put to death for his arp Several ſmal! 
towns in thoſe quarters, being intimidated by this ex- 
ample, made little reſiſtance ; upon which his majeſty 


made his entry into Tours on the twenty-firſt of No- 


vember, and gave good orders to prevent the inrodes 


of 
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of the leaguers, who had made themſelves maſters of 4, Y. 
ſeveral polts in Touraine, Anjou and Maine. 18 
The town of Tours, in which there had been ſom 
time before, a conſpiracy in favour of the league, was 
ever after faithful to the king; and twas there that 
John Mocenigo, embaſſador of Venice; came, in the 
name of that republick, to acknowledge him as king 
of France, and compliment him upon his advancement 
to the throne, TWas with reaſon, he look'd upon this 
ſtep of that wiſe republick as very advantageous to his 
intereſt, as it ſhew'd that the juſtice of his cauſe was 
not only owned by proteſtant princes, but withal by 
atholick potentates. N ; 
He then made abundance of conqueſts with his little 
army. He took Chateau du Loir, Mans, Sable, Beau- 
mont, Laval, Chatean-Gontier, Alen ſon, and over- run, 
15 with the ſame ſucceſs, all the Lower Normandy. He 
took the town and caſtle of FaJaiſe by aſſault, where. 
he made the count of Brif/ac and the chevalier Picard 
* priſoners. He ſubjeted Yerneuil, Lifienx , Pont- 
Autemer, Honfleur, and ſeveral other towns and caſtles, 
t had not been ſeen of a long time, that any war was 
carried on with like vivacity, as was then by the king. 
He travelled with his army near an hundred and fiſty 
kagues in ſeven weeks in the midſt of winter, and 
being obliged, at almoſt every encampment,” to make 
an innnite number of ſmall fieges, the caſtles of the 
country, and the little towns, being almoſt every where 
killed with the favourers of the league. They no longer 
rentur'd to appear in Tourain, Anjou and Maine, in 
which laſt province, all they had remaining, was 1a 
Ferte Bernard, Abundance of gentlemen in Brittany. 
declared for the king, and he ſent the prince of Dombes 
into that province, to ſupport and ſtrengthen the party 
he had there. This prince's moderation, the exa 
diſcipline he obſerved among his ſoldiers, and the great 
are he always took to prevent the pillage of churches, 
to treat the clergy with honour, to maintain their pri- 
vileges, and ſuffer no innovation in matters of religion, 
notwithſtanding the murmurs of ſome of the hugonots 
contributed very much to his conqueſts. "Theſe dit- 
erent expeditions took him up the - firſt month of the 
Jar 1590, 
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* Whilſt matters were thus carrying on, the duke of 
Mayenne wes not without difficulties at Paris. Indeed 
he had been always well ſerved by the preachers and 
the faction of ſixteen, who continually invented falſe 
news in favour of the arms of the league, to amuſe the 
people, and made uſe of all ſorts of — to render 
the king odious, eſpecially in the matter of religion. 


Memoires of The duke was alſo perfectſy well ſerved at Rome, by 


Thunw, I. 
75. 


the League, 


the commander e Dio and his other agents. Pope 
Situs the Fifth refuſed to order the accuſtom'd ſo- 
lemnity for the late king, under pretence, that he died 
excommunicate. The duke of Luxembourg had been 
deputed by the catholick princes and lords, who had 
ſubmitted to the king by the treaty of the camp before 
Paris, to give an account to the pope, of the reaſons 
which had obliged them to act as they had done: But 
he could not obtain of his holineſs to be received at 
* as embaſſador or envoy; but 5 only 
rmi to appear as a private on. e 

— a — +. reſide at Paris; pe this — 
dinal Cajeran, a man entirely devoted to the party of 
the league; but ſtill more to the intereſt of the king of 
Spain, whoſe ſubject he was born. "T'was this dero 
tion of the legate to the king of Spain's intereſt, which 
ave the duke of Mayenne the greateſt uneaſineſs ; for 
was apprehenſive of nothing ſo much, as to ſee bim 
{elf govern'd by the Saniards, whoſe aſſiſtance he 
deſił d to make his advantage of; but was unwilling 
to become their ſlave in the government of the king- 


m. 
He was, withal, inſormed of the ſecret — * 
Mendoſa embaſſador of Spain, who had gain d over 
the heads of the ſixteen in favour of his maſter, and 
the private managements of the duke of Lorraine, to 
make the crown deſcend to his ſon, as grandſon to 
Henry II. by Claude of France. This made him ex- 
ecute immediately, and before the legate's arrival at 
Paris, the project he had formed of proclaiming 
Carles the cardinal of Bourbon, king of France. This 
was done upon the twenty-firſt of November, and at the 
ſame time he cauſed himſelf to be declared lieutenant 
general of the kingdom, ſo long as that prince ſhould 
continue in priſon, After this proclamation, all * 
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of Uk acts wers made by che authority of the cardinal A. D. 
ed 


king, under the name ot Changes the "Tenth. - 1589. 
nd From that time diviſions, calouſies and diſcontents WY 


began to take place among the party of the league. 
— The duke — took all — * ecautions 


der againſt the intrigues of the legate and embaſſador of 
* Spain, and they, on the other hand, entred upon mea- 
"x ſures to promote his fall. "The duke, of Lorraine acted 
. but * faintly in favoyr of the leugue; and for the 
* duke 


10 „ Without giving himſel{ much trouble 
MY about brig be gg gore tg only 10 ſecure 
een do himſelf the poflethog ofthe marquiſaſd of Sarrres, and 


vr to carry on his conqueſts as far as he could into France; 
fore s being perſuaded that what turn ſoever affairs ſhou 
take, — would always remain to him ſome part of 
Bu what he had gotten. ; 
In — The king of Spain's project, was to be continually 
* making great Of and large promiſes ; but to ſend 
_= only fo much aſſiſtance to the league, as ſhould be ne- 
A ceflary te keep them from finking, fill at laſt the fear 
MM dar intirgly cruſh'd, ſhould lay them under a 
a f Ml neceſiity of givings up themfelyes wholly to him. The 
3 duke of Mayenns on the other hand, deſigned to 
hich WM ſtrengthen himſelf, by the power of this prince, as much 
as poſſible, and to preſerve him in his intereſt, that he 
might thereby become formidable to the king, and 
e he WY <ſtcem'd by his party, upon account of the protection 
lin of ſo mighty a monarch, whoſe whole forces, he loudly 
5 proclaimed, were at his diſpoſal But he was un- 
willing to be ſo far ſupported by him, as to be obliged 
es of M 12 act under his authority. In this manner were mat- 
over ders carried on during the whole war; ſometimes the 
and king of Shain, on one fide, making a difficulty to fur. 
1 niſh the ſuccours that were demanded, unleſs upon good 
warrant of being indemnified for his loſs ; and ſome- 
n ex. iimes the duke of Mayenne, on the other fide, privately 
al a chreatning to come to a reconciliation with the king, 
ming in caſe they deferred to fend him aſſiſtance. 
This The embaſſador of Spain then made a propoſition, 
the which was attended with very ſpecious offers of ad- 
enant vantage to the commerce of France, ” 4 the liberty the 
mould Maniards would give the French trafficking in 


Peru, and the other places they had conquered in the 
1 Indies, and by this means provide them one fund, 
4 


which 
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A. D. which ſhculd pay the arrears of the rents of the hore} 
1589. de Ville, and another, which ſhould be em ot in 
the expences of the war, with other things of the like 
nature; and in lieu of this, it was propoſed to give 

the king his maſter the title of e of France, 

with the power of nominating to the employments and 

offices of the kingdom, in like manner as he did at 

Naples and Sicily. = 41 | 

This propoſition embaraſſed the duke of Aſayenne; 
but he found means to elude it, when *twas mentioned 
to him in the council of the union; and this was by 
the addreſs of meſſieurs 4% Y7i/leroy and the archbiſhop 
of Lyons, who, for a ranſom of- a hundred thouſand 
crowns, had obtained his 1 of captain Je Guat, 
who had him in cuſtody, he cardinal 4e Gondi 
my with the other two, and the matter ſtopp'd 

ere, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſome of the 

fixteen, who being preſent at the council, had much 

commended the project, and cauſed the preachers to 

approve of it from the pulpit, whoſe miniſtry they 

. made uſe of upon every occafion. The embaſſador of 

ade Shain plainly ſaw, by the unſucceſsfulneſs of this at- 

tempt, that it would not be ſo eaſy a matter as he 

1magined, to draw the Frenchmen into his net. | 

hilſt the king had the better of the league in the 

Lower Normandy, Touraine, Anjou and Maine, his 

ſucceſs was not altogether fb fortunate in the other 

arts of the kingdom, where thoſe of his party were 
— conquerors, and ſometimes beaten. 

La Valette governor of Provence, found much diffi- 
culty to ſtand his ground againſt the count of Carſes and 
the fieur 4e Vins, who were heads of the league in that 
country, They had the advantage over him in ſeveral 
fmall ſkirmiſhes, and took from him ſeveral places. 
The counteſs of Sar debauched ſeveral of the gentry, 
and engaged them in the wp of the league, How- 

ever he took Lambeſc and 955 om. De Vins was lain 
at the attack of Graſſe ; but the town was taken. 
Tarafeon, where the townſmen were divided, was ſe- 
cured to the king. | 

Leſadiguieres began now to render himſelf very for- 
midable to the leaguers in Dauphiny. He block d up 
Grenoble, which was afterwards obliged to ſurrender. 


The 
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The count of Rendan had cauſed almblt all Auvergne, A. Y. 
where he was governor, to revolt in favour of the 1590. , 
league. He made himſelf ' maſter of T/hire, which was . 
uced to the 7 obedience by the baron 4% Millaui 
4 Allegre, and afterwards retaken by Rendan at the The Life of. 
firſt onſet, by means of three petards, after 'a bloody the Duke of 
fight. The duke of Epernon, though in diſyrace with Epemon,l.z, - 
the king, ſaved him Limoges, and gained him ſeveral * | 
caſtles. He ſaved alſo the town and caftle © of 
Bourg. L y e 
The league had many favourers in PBourdeaux, and 
even in the parliament, The mareſchal 4% Matignun 
was governor there, and had vigorouſly made war upon 
the _— the late reign, and it was in his power to 
carry off from his majeſty that town and a part of 
Guyenne; but after having conſidered ſome time 
what part he ſhould take, he reſolved upon a delay, 
and to give the king time to determine in the affair of 
religion. He engaged the parliament to a kind of neu- 
traliry, and by this means did the king a greater ſervice miſt. of the 
than if he had undertaken to make the town declare Mareſchal de 
for him by force, which he would hardly have been able gun. 
to effect, and of which his majeſty afterwards acknow- 
ledged himſelf ſenſiblte. ien 
The parliament of Toulouſe had acted very different- 
ly ſome time before, and had carried their zeal for re- 
ligion far beyond its bounds, by a decree, which was 
drawn up on this occaſion. The parliament of Roan 
had behaved in a maimer leſs violent; but yet very 
ſevere. The parliament of Aix ſhewed no regard to 
the king's letters he wrote to them. The parliament 
of Grenoble, though in the intereſt of the league, gave 
a proof of their prudence, by the anſwer they made to 
the embaſſadors of Savoy, who were not aſhamed to 
propoſe to them, to own the duke their maſter, as king 
of France. The parliament anſwered, They were 
much obliged to bis hi hneſs for the offers of protection 
he made to all the 5 — of Dauphiny, but as 
his propoſition regarded the general intereſt of the 
kingdom, it belonged to the ſtates general, when they 
ſhould be aſſembled, to give him an anſwer, and not to 
them, who were but a very ſmall part of the country. 
Theſe were the principal matters which paſſed in 
the provinces according to the different inclinations = 
= | the 
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the. and thoſe who governed them during the 
year 158g, and a part of the year 3990 e 

W while, the duke of Mapenne found: a 
deal of di at Paris to diſeutangle himſelf from 
the intrigue: the Chaniardi, wfio had brought 
upon him the ſeditious faction of the fixtcen. In this ex- 
trewity he had recourſe to a very prudgnt expedient, 


Which was to break up the coyncil E the Union, 


808 4 75 to —— * W Ae wh 
1 ons 0 eal, and creat 
F 
upon himſelf the whale exergiſe of the royal power, 
ut to make the Pariſians ſenfible of the beneficial 
effects of br he took the field, carried Pontoiſe and 
the caſtle of Vincennes, and fat down before Mean, 
a {mall town upon the Seine. | 
The king looked upon this town as a place of impor- 
tance, by reaſun of its ſituation, He marched hither, 
and came before it with eight hundred light horſb 
and a thouſand barquebuſiers, Upon his majeſty's ar- 
rival, the duke abandoned the attack of the fort, which 
3s in an iſle not far from the town, and repaſſed his 
troops acroſs the river towards the YVexizy. He recruited 
the garriſon in the fort, and returned to Brerewil at 
the of his army. 7 
The duke again laid ſiege to the fort, and upon in. 
ation that his majeſty approached with his army, 
e retired a ſecond time, after having given an aſſault, 
where he loſt abundance of his men. He march 
towards Po, which the duke of had alſo 
retaken, He had what he defigned by this march, 
which made him quit Mealan to the duke, that he 
ight come to the ſuccour of Paiſſi, which did not 
inder the baron 4e Biron from taking it by the 
ſcalade. A fort built in the middle of the brid 
was alſo aſſaulted and carried, and all this in the fig} 
of the duke of enne. | 


Memoires of Not after, the duke received from Flanders, a 
the League, ſupply of fifteen hundred lances, and five hun- 
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red harquebufiers of the beſt Spaniſh troops in tho 
Lou. Coumtries, commanded by the cqunt of Egmont 
| a 
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and ſent by the duke of Parma, governa in the 4 Y. 
5 ries. 123. 4:0 0 | 8 

rr 
I defi 1 to have befieped 2 ; 
had hardly diſtributed his troops round the tomm, 
before he was informed, the Alke of 16 was 
coming to its ſuccour, and had already paſſed the 
ig hg po th king having adembled b 
| this news, the king havin is 
a of war, ſaid to his ofiters wich an ait of gal- 
lantry, 4 Gentlemen, we muſt raiſe the ſiege, Þur 

4 there will be no diſhonour in doing it, fince 'tis for 
the ſake of a battle.“ ; 
In reality, within three days after, that js, an the 
fourteenth of March, the two armics having met in 
the plain of Tory, the anſet was gi ven, and the duke 
of Mayenne entirely defeated, though his army was 
by a third part more numerous than che king's, His 
majeſty, in a letter he wrote that evening to the mayor 
of Langres, takes notice, There were twelve hundred = 
lanſquenets of the enemy's army ſlain in the field of -i 
battle, and many of the French infantry, and between $ 
nine-hundred and one thouſand horſe, befides a great 
many others, who were drowned in paſſing the river 
Eure, as they fled ; and he added, That he did not 
believe a fourth part of this army, which conſiſted of 
fixtcen thouſand men, had made their eſcape. In the 
king's army there were ſlain about five hundred men, 


n and ſome lords and gentlemen were wounded, of whom 

55 the moſt part recovered of their wounds. The victo- 

* ry was made compleat, by the taking of the cannon, 

10 baggage ſtandards, and colours. 

* be king himſelf had laid the plan of the battle, ra. ia: 
1 which was admirably followed, and very well exe - Thu, 
4 cuted by his general officers. The mareſchal Je Biron, “. 5% 
8 who commanded. the corps de Reſerve, ſhewed his 

| ordinary valour and prudence upon many occa 

i ons, during the fight. The mareſchal 4 Aumont, 

Gs who commanded the left, the king having taken the 

2 right, and in general, all the officers, who had: any 


ch command, fignalized themſelves in this action, and 
th the king, beyond all the reſt, by the cogſent of the 
whole world, | 


vt 3 
4 The 
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jo A. D. The duke of Mayenne eſcaped over the bridge of 


1590 


Jury, which is placed upon the Eure, and which he 
LAY immediately:gave orders to be broken down ; But he 


was not yet ſecure, notwithſtanding the compaſs the 
king was obliged to make to paſs the river at Apr. 
He would have infallibly been taken, if the inhabi- 
tants of Mante had perſiſted in their firſt reſolution, 
and not ſuffered him to enter their town, and - pals 
over their bridge to get the Seine between him and 
the victorious army, But be was ſo inſtant in his 
prayers and intreaties, and aſſured them fo poſitively 


the king had been killed in the batile, that at laſt they 


opened their gates, and let him paſs. 

Upon the fame day with the battle of Tory, there 
happened a confiderable engagement in Auvergne, 
within fight of the town of 1 ore, were the leaguers 
were defeated. The count of Rendan, their general, 
loſt two thouſand men: Himſelf was wounded and 
taken, and not long after died of his wounds, This 


was à great loſs for the league, and the victory was 


followed” with the ſurrender of the capital of I Dire, 
which was beſieged by the counts of Curio and 
Roſſegnac, and Chaſeron, goverpar-of the ZBourbounis, 
who were all three royaliſts. ern 55 
To return to the fruits of the battle of Jury. The 
firſt advantage it produced was the reduction of 
Mante and Vernon to the king's obedience : By the 
ſubmiſſion of theſe two places he had all the bridges 
of the Seine, but Paris and Roan, in bis power, 
Theſe conqueſts would have been far more conſidera- 
ble, if money had not been wanting, which almoſt 
made the Swiſſers to mutiny, and hindered the king 
from marching directly to Paris, which, in all proba- 
bility, in this conſternation, would have opened their 
ates to him, and gave time to the duke of Mayenne, 
the legate, and the Spaniſo miniſters, to inſpire, freſh 


Memoires de courage into the hearts of the people, not only in this 


bali, T. .. capital city, but alſo in the other towns of the king- 
C 29, 


d my, which were all guided by its example. 


e duke of — — having gained 8. Denis, the 
legate, the embaſſador of Spain, and the archbiſhop 


— 


of Lyons, wegt thither to meet him; where they con- 

cluded upon theſe two points, Firſt, to ſend couriers 

into Sai, the Lou. Countries, and to Rome, to wn" 
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mand ſuecour, and to let them know, that provided 4, ©), - 
they would ſend a ſupply, the defeat of Tory. might 1590. 


eaſily be repaired; and ſecondly, to amuſe the king, 
a5 long as they could, with hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, that by this means they might have leiſure to 
rovide Paris with troops and ammunition, 35 
After this conference, the couriers, and ſeveral 
meſſengers, were diſpatched. The duke of Mayenne 
went to Soiſſons, to get together certain troops from 
Champagne and Picardy. He ſent the duke of Ne- 
mours to Paris, with the title of general, and defired 
the legate to continue there, in order to re-animate 


the people; and being willing to perſuade the Pari- 


ſians their town was in no danger, he left there his 


mother, ſiſter, wife, and children, As to the deſign 
of making offers of accommodation, it was reſolved to 
employ M. 4% Villeroy, as a perſon agreeable to the 
king, who had deſired a conference with him after 
the death of Henry III. Monſieur 4% Villeroy was 
hardly prevailed. on to accept of this commiſſion, and 
he would have ablötfutely refuſed it, if he had known 
that it was a feigned delign, as in reality it was. 

At firſt he treated with the ſieur Dupleſjis- Mornay, 
who was his particular friend, and then very much 
in the king's confidence, and afterwards, by means 
of this lord, with the king himſelf, But, in the 
mean while, his majeſty formed the blockade of Pa- 


ris, The town was already ſhut up by the lower 


part of the river Sine, where the king was maſter of 
the towns and bridges. Nothing more was wanting 
to form an entire blockade, than to cut off the com- 
munication above with the reſt of the kingdom; and 
this was very eaſy, Corbeil, upon the Seine, and Lagnt 
upon the Marne, ſurrendred at the firſt ſummons. 
Melun, after ſme reſiſtance, was obliged to capitu- 
late ; and thus all the paſſes of the river, which ſup- 
plied Paris, were ſtopt up. f 

Twas then that M. 4% Villeroy, after having con- 


ferred with the duke of Mayenne at Soi ſſons, came 


from him to confer with the king. Almoſt all turned 
upon the change of religion, which he propoſed, to his 
majeſty, repreſenting to him, that in the good condi- 
tion in which his affairs were found after the victory 


of Jury, this ſtep would appear voluntary, and by 
no 


ph - 
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tears the effect of forte 3 that then be would fee 
the French — | _ —_— ſtriving who 
ſtivuld firſt ſubmit tu him; and farther; that it was 
abſolutely nec , as the zcal for the ancient reli- 
gion was ſo deeply inrooted in the heart of. moſt of 
e 1 char they would even ſacriſice all to de. 


Dea 1 
The king anſwered, That it was not his buſineſi 
to preſcribe him conditions and laws for his conduct, 
but he ought to bays to the inſtructions that had been 


given him, To which Villeroy replied, . But, Sir, 
— jeſty is reſolved to keep the wor 


ou have 
iven, to hearken to inſtructions, and if = wou'd 
conſent that ſome of the moſt r in the 
kingdom, anil certain learned doQtors of the catholick 

irty ſhould begin this inſtruction by conferences with 
your majeſty, 1 dare venture to affirm it would make 
a great itnpreflion upon the mind of the people, and 
ow ne diſpofe them to return to you. 

e king did not ſeem difpleaſed with this propo- 
tion. He told him he would confider of it, and 
ive him an anſwer the next day, and ordered him to 
ſlow him to Nangis, where he ſhould lie. Howes 
ver, he did not touch upon this article, when he dif- 


miſt him, and charged him only to tell the duke of 


Mayerine, that he might expect from him all ſort of 
ſatisfation, if he would contribute, as it was in his 
power, to pacify his Kingdom; and gar þ added his 
majeſty, It is to no purpoſe that I ſhould treat farther 
with you, becauſe you have not a ſufficient authority, 
but tell the duke of Mayonne, that he can ſend me per- 
ſons with ſufficient powers ; that they ſhall be y 
well received, and that I will endeavour to give cheek 
all poſſible ſatisfaction, as I am very defirous to de- 
liver my ſubjecta from the miſery of the war, 
Villeroy begged leave of the king to repreſent to him, 
that tho' the duke of Mayerme was heed of the party 
of the league, he had not ſuch an authority as to be 
able of himſelf to conclude any thing upon points of 
ſuch importance as the preſent ; that he could not do 
it but with an aſſembly of the deputies of the moſt 
confiderable towns; that to this end it would be re- 
quiſite to have paſſports, and intimated to him, that 
e a ſuſpen- 
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© rr of arms would be neceſſary to this A. D. 
0 a 1590. 
1 The king cut him ſhort upon this article, by tel 
I- ling him, he would not agree either to the one or the 
of other, and that it was very important to him not to 
b * war, that he might not loſe the fruits of 
1s VICTOTY, ; 
l N bewithllinding this anſwer, the duke of Mayenne 
t did not forbear to write to the principal towns of the 
n league, to ſend, immediately, their deputies to Paris; 
R but without telling them the real rode of th in 
© them together, and only letting them und d, that 
d it was to deliberate with them; and take their advice 
0 upon the preſent ſtate of affairs: And as he knew, at 
k fame time, that the Spaniards ſolicited the gover- 
h nors of ſeveral towns in Picardy to deliver them up to 
0 them, he marched toward that frontier, as well to diſ- 
d concert theſe intrigues, as to preſs for the aſſiſtance in 


ſon, which the prince of Parma had promiſed him. 

the menn time, the king continued to make himſelf 
maſter of the towns about Paris. Provins, Bray, 
and Montereat-fant-Yonne ſubmitted to him. From 
thence he returned to his camp at Paris. His 
conſiſted but of fourteen thouſand foot, and two thou- 
land five hundred horſe, "T'was a great enterprize, to 
beſiege a town of ſo large extent as Paris with ſo 
ſmall a number of troops. There were then in the 
town eight thouſand foreign ſoldiers, and above fi 
thoufand men, who were capable of bearing arms, and 
whom the civil war had well diſciplined ; but 
the king reckoned upon the eaſineſs of ſtarving it; and 
indeed it was by no means probable, that a town ſo 
well peopled, could have provifions for the ſpace of a 
month, when all the rivers, both above and below, 
were ſto up from contributing to any ſupply. -* 
n, The duke of Nemours, who was commander in 
ty Paris, gave -_ of his courage upon this ocaſion, and 
be ſti more of his ability, by the meaſures he took 
of either to ſuſtain the attacks, or in providing againſt 
do a thouſand inconveniencies which could not be prevent- 
> cd in a fiege where the inhabitants were menaced 
e- with famine, and the town was to be defended againſt 
at the private intelligences, and inſurrections of a people 
n- and garriſon whoſe courage was eaſily abated, and their 
indignation 


F 
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A. D. e encreaſed by their. miſery, It 
1550. muſt be owned, cha one — enough — the 


WY conſtancy, activity, vigilance, and the multiplicity of 
ents 


he found out to ſupport.ſo long as he did 
ſo extraordinary an enterprize, which an immenſe num. 
ber of accidents might have brought every moment to 
a fatal iſſue. 3 

Beſides the ordinary meaſures of fortifying and in- 
trenching ſuch places as were weak, againſt any ſud- 
den attack ; of forming a ſufficient ſupply of arms, ar- 
tifery, ammunition, and other things of the like na- 
ture, he managed the diſpoſition of poſts with won- 
derful prudence : The moſt important, ſuch as the 
guard of the gates, the Baſile, and ſome others, he 
committed only to the chief of the ſixteen, and thoſe 
who were moſt contented to be an exact watch, thro' 
their deſpair of obtaining pardon, if the town was 
taken. ; 

Notwithſtanding the ſmall quantity of proviſion he 
had for ſo great a number of inhabitants, he provided 
largely enough for thoſe, who had the moſt credit a- 
mong the people ; that as they did not ſuffer much want 
themſelves, they might ſtill maintain their courage. 
He had ſpies, in all places, who gave him an account 
of every proceeding and word of the royaliſts or politi- 
cians, that is, of all thoſe who were ſuſpected to be 
inclined to the king's party. 

The dutcheſs of — and the other princeſſes 
and ladies, had alſo their employments allotted them, 
which were to ſerve as a model of conſtancy and firm- 
neſs to the other women, and to make uſe of all the 
careſſes, liberality, and artifices, upon this occaſion; 
which the ſex was capable of ſhewing. 

The duke of Nomours did not ſtand in need of much 
eloquence to engage the ambaſſador of Spain to imi- 
tate the princeſſes, eſpecially in an affair of ſuch im- 

ance to the intereſt of the king his maſter. . He 
even ſurpaſſed them, in ſupplying two thouſand poor 
people with proviſions every day to ſupport life, and 
ſelling his gold and filver plate for this purpoſe, and 
every thing elſe of value which belonged to him. 

he duke knew perfectly well how to make the 
beſt advantage of the madneſs of the clergy, and the 
religious, and of the hatred they bore towards the Log: 
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k The preachers were uſeful to him, in ſupporting the A. D. 
8 courage of the people, by their Brei Tad Beg 1590. 
f tick exhortations; in which they exaggerated the dan- SY 
{ pet of religion, and flattered - them with the aſſurance 
2 t their miſeries and death had the nature of a real 
- martyrdom, | 
The faculty of 3 was entirely at his devo- 

tion, and gave out ſuch deciſions as he pleaſed, when 

'twas requifite to ſupport or intimidate conſciences, 

eſpecially, when 'twas propoſed to capitulate or treat 
” with the king. 


a A regiment was formed of thirteen hundred men, 
e made up of prieſts, ſcholars, and monks, of almoſt 
ge every order in the town, who were armed with hel- 
ſe mets, and clad in cuiraſſes, over their eccleſiaſtical ha- 


0 bits, having M. Roſs, biſhop of Senlis, at their head. 
2 Prints were taken of their march, which are yet in 

being, and might well paſs for groteſque figures, purely 
he imaginary, if the fact had not been ſo conſtantly averred 


ed by all our hiſtorians, 

a The duke's authority gave him an abſolute permiſſi- 
nt un to do what he pleaſed, without any one's gainſay- 
ge. ing; even ſo far as to melt the lead and ſilver of the 
ne churches, and to ſell the jewels of the crown ; and he 


ti- W was ſerved ſo effectually by his ſpies, that of ſeveral 
be intelligences which were practiſed in the town, there 
was not ſo much as one which eſcaped his diſcovery: 
He made very few allies, for fear of deſertion. | 
The king began with attacking the bridges of Cha- 
renton, — 8. Maur. They were both carried, and 
the perſuns who defended them hung in chains. He 
cauſed à bridge to be built over the river at Conflans, 
and by this means his troops had an opportunity of a 
free paſſage to ravage the country around Paris, He 
took 8. Denis by compoſition, and made an attack 
upon the Fauxbourg 8. Martin, which proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, and where M. 4e la Noue was wounded in the 
thigh with a muſquet ſhot. ä 
The king was ſurprized at the obſtinate defence of 
the beſieged, and reſolved after three months blockade, 
to ſhut them up {till cloſer. Upon the twenty-ſeventh 
the of July he cauſed a general aflault to be made upon the 
| Fauxboures, and carried them; the troops were lodged 
NG; Vor. IV. | 8 there, 
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there, excepting, in the Faubourg S. Antoine, where 


there were very tew houſes, 
Paris being ſo cloſe block'd up, was reduced to the 


laſt extremities ; they eat dogs, cats, rats, and leather; 


they went ſo far as to make a paſte of dead mens bones 
ground to powder, ſo that this fiege was, with reaſon, 


| compared to that of Zeruſalem in the time of the em- 


perors Veſpaſian and Titus. 
Notwithſtanding the oaths were adminiſtred afreſh, 


and the decifions of the Sorbonne were again repeated, 


% 


_ 
* 


theſe miſeries were brought to ſuch a paſs, that the 
ſtate of affairs having been examined in a grand coun- 
eil, where the cardinal of Gondy, biſhop of Paris, and 
the archbiſhop of Zyons, the preſidents, and counſel- 
lors of parliament, and ſeveral of the moſt confidera- 
ble men in the town were preſent, it was concluded, in 
oppoſition to the duke of Nemours, to ſend deputies 
to the king with propoſitions ; the cardinal of Gonay, 
and the archbiſhop of Zyons, were charged with this 
commiſſion. 
They were received by the king, much more coldly 
than they expected. They offered to put Paris into 
his hands, provided he would become a catholick, and 
that the other towns of the league would ſubmit to 
bim upon the ſame condition. But they deſired he 
would give them leave, before the conclufion of the 
treaty, to confer with the duke of Mayerne. 
| The ſubſtance of the king's anſwer was, That it did 


not belong to ſubjects to preſcribe conditions to their. 


ſoveraign ; that if the town of Paris would ſubmit 
to his mercy, he would receive it ; but they muſt me- 
rit theit pardon, by an immediate ſurrender ; that 
the duke of Mayenne was out of the queſtion, and 
he would nof ſuffer them to go to him. 

The king judging by this ſtep, that the Pariſians 
were under great a; culties, thought he ſhould decide 
the affair by attacking them in form. He laid a trench 


towards the gate 8. Germains , prepared a battery of 


thirteen cannons, and employ'd- the miners to under- 
mine the wall. The duke of Nemours uſed all poſſible 
care upon this occafion : He, countermined the gate, 
raiſed intrenchments. The mine proved unſucceſsful, 
and the attack was diſcontinued. , 

| oon 
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£ Soon after the king put himſelf at the head of a 4, D. 
large body of horſe, and made an expeditious march, 1590. 
e in hopes to ſurround the duke of Mayenne in a place wad 
5 where he knew that he was but thinly accompanied, 
s but the duke had notice ſoon enough to retire, and 
n, throw himſelf into Laon, where he was ſecure. | 
* Several believed; that if the king had ſuffered the 
two prelates to have gone to the duke of Mayenne, the 
1, duke would have. conſented to the ſurrendry of Paris, 


d, he was then ſo. diflatisfied with the Spaniards for the 
1 tepulſes they had given him upon his demanding aid, - 


n. But the king could not perſuade himſelf, that the king 

d of Shain would haye commanded the prince of Parma 

. to enter France with an army, and leave the Low- 

a Countries, whilſt count Maurice the ſon and ſucceſſor 

in of the prince of Orange, in the command of the ſtates 

6s troops, had an army ready to fall upon the Spaniſh = 
Y, towns, as ſoon as they ſhould find them disfurniſhed, 3 
18 Prudence, in ſuch caſes, obliges us to follow the moſt 

| 22 councils ; but, in doing ſo, we ſometimes fall 

ly ort of the mark, and take the wrong fide, The king N 
to of Spain, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the = 
id ene of Parma, ordered him to ſacrifice all to the g 
to eliverance of Paris, and to employ the belt troops he 


he had in the Low- Countries in raifing the ſiege. The 
he news of ſuccour from the Spaniſh army, which had ſo 
; often been falſly reported in Paris, became at laſt true, 
id and the duke of Mayenne, not long after, aſſured the 


ir Pariſiaus, that the prince of Parma would be at 
ut Meaur, in a little time, at the head of his army. 
\C- He entered France at the head of twelve - thouſand 


at foot, and three thouſand horſe, who way. joined by 
nd the Debris of the battle of Jury, whom the duke of 

Mayenne had got together, by a body .of horſe whom 
ns the count of Chaligni had brought from Lorraine, by 
de the troops of Balagny prince of Cambray, who always 
ch followed the party of the league, and by ſome others, 


of made up à very numerous army, and much ſuperiour 
er- to the king's. | ; 
ple This was moſt terrible news to his majeſty, who * 
te, was obliged to raiſe the fiege to march and meet the 
ul, enemy. After having long deliberated upon the poſt 
he ſhould take to oppoſe their-paſſage, he came into 


on the plain of Bondy, where he took a review of his 
S 2 army, 


f * *% . 
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3. D. army. He had in it eighteen thouſand foot, and ſever 


1 


thouſand horſe, among whom were betwixt four or five 


CT thouſand gentlemen ; for the gentry of his party, and 


the troops from ſeveral places, were come to join him 
. the news that the Spam army had entered 
rance. | 
The king did all he could to draw the prince of 
Parma to à battle, but this was not the general's de- 
fign, who had "ads es nothing more to himſelf, than 
to raiſe the ſiege of Paris. He took Lagni by aſſault, 
and thereby opened the way to Paris, having it in his 
chotce, by this means, to march on either fide the 
river, according as the king ſhould poſt himſelf, it bein 
impoſſible for the king ro ſhut up from him bo 
ages at the ſame time, ſo that his majeſty returned 
into the plains of Bondy, with his army, and there 
encamped, 
He did not however forbear to make another attempt 
upon Paris, in hopes the Pariſians ſeeing the fiepe 
raiſed, would not be upon their guard, and fell very 
ſhort of ſucceſs, The counx 4e Chatillon having marched 
by night with a party of the infantry, planted ſeven 
or eight ladders, near the gate 8. Jacques, without 
being perceived. Some of the ſoldiers got upon the 
wall, but a centinel having giving the alarm, the neigh- 
bouring guard fell upon them, and killed, or threw 
down in the foſſe, thoſe who had got up; and others 
coming to their aſſiſtance from all files Chatillon 
was obliged to ſound a retreat, and tetire to a 
diſtance, 1 e 
This blow having failed, che king quitted the plain 
of Bondy, and went to incamp at Goneſe, where he 
begun to put in execution the reſolution he had formed 


Memires of Of dividing his army into ſeveral detachments. He ſent 


the league, 
. 4. 


them into ſuch parts of the country, under his ſub- 
jection, as were moſt expoſed to danger from the ene- 
my. The prince of Conti cartied back with him the 
molt part of the nobility and gentry of Anjou, Ton. 
raine, and Maine, to keep the leaguers, in thoſe 

uartets, under due obedience. The duke of Mont- 
ee returned into Normandy with the troops he had 

rought thence; the duke of eville into Picaray, 
and the mare ſchal 4˙ Aumont into Burgundy; the duke 
of Nevers went to command in Champagne, and 75 
+ vardin 
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pardin was charged with the defence of 8. Denis. The A. D. 
King kept the mareſchal Biron about his perſon, with 1590. 

a body very confiderable, to march whither his pre. 
ſence ſhould be neceſſary, . and to harraſs the enemy: x 
And to let the leaguers ſee, he was ſtill in a condition 

to make conqueſts, he beſieged Clermont, in Beauvois, 

and took it upon capitylation, ED 

Parts being delivered, and re- victualled, the army 
of the prince of Parma drew near the town, and. him- 
ſelf entered incagnito; but the famine would have 
very ſoon been revived in Paris, if the rivers of Seine, - 
pat Marne, were not kept open ; and this therefore 
the heads of the league took firſt into conſideration. 

They were already become maſters of Provins, and 
ſome other ſmall. places, which were not in a condition 
to make any reſiſtance. They got into their hands ry aubipne 
the ports of S. Maur, and Charenton, and went to lay T. 3. L. 2. 
ſiege to Corbeil, on the twenty-fourth of Seßtemler.“ 9. 
The ſieur 4e Rigaun, a colonel in the army, kept 
them three weeks before that place, which was can- 
nonaded, and opened in ſeveral plaaes, and he was 
there ſlain by a cannon ſhot. The captain and ſoldiers 
went on to ſuſtain the ſiege, till they were carried by 
aſſault, and cut to pieces, The marquis Je Rent, 
one of the moſt able generals in the 22 army, 
with ſeveral other officers of note, were there ſſain. 

This was the laſt of the prince of Parma's con- 
queſts, His troops were much diminiſhed ; the winter 
came on, and prince Maurice, at the head of the ſtates 
army, made a great advantage of his abſence ; for 
which reaſon he ſet forward towards the Loew-Conn- 
tries, in the month of November. He was {till at Brie, 
when he learnt that Corbeil was re taken. The Pari- 
ſians preſſed him very earneſtly to recover it, but he 
refuſed to comply, He was mightily incommoded in p' Avis, 
his return, partly by the royal garriſons, and_paxtly © '** 
by the king himſelf, who was conſtantly at his heels: 
| Rracks he loſt nothing more than part of his bag- 
— As ſoon as he was arrived upon the frontiers, 

e diſpatch'd certain troops, both of hore and foot, 
to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Mayenne, 

The king ceaſing tv purſue the enemy, made his 
entry into 8. Quentin, which had gladly ſubmitted to 
his obedience, Upon: the * af December, news 

1 was 
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A. D. was brought him of the ueſt of Corbie, which 
1590, three lords of his party had taken by ſurprize : Theſe 
ere the fieurs 4e Humieres, de Parabere, and de la 
Boiſſiere. This was the laſt expedition of importance 
this year in Picaray; and therefore I ſhall now mention 
what paſſed elſewhere. 

Though the principal forces of the two parties were 
employed on one fide in the blockade of Paris, and 
on the other in its defence, and ſome again were in rea- 
dineſs to join the duke of Mayenne _ there ſhould 
be occaſion ; the war wes carried on, in ſome of the 
provinces, more Vigorouſly, than in the neighbourhood 
of this capital city. Several very bloody battles were 
fought in Maine, where the leaguers were always bea- 
ten: Du Hertray, governor of Alenſon ; Leſtelle, go- 
vernor of Mayenne ; la Rouchpot, governor of Au- 
jou, and ſeveral other gentlemen of the ot eng party, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a very remarkable manner. 
The prince of Conti took Ia Ferte Bernard, the 
only place which remained to the league in Maine, and 

hateaudtn, which had been taken, not long before, 

y /a For ſaiſſerè for the league. OW 

Philip Emanne} of Lorraine, duke of Merceny, 
and governor of Brittany, was declared chief of the 
league in that province. He acted independently enough 
of the duke of Mayenne, for — phe by the 
common intereſts of their houſe, and the league, yet 
the duke of Mercenr had particular views of his own, 
and carried them very high. He had married Mary 
of Lexombarrgh, heir of the houſe of Pentbievre, a 
branch of the laſt dukes of Brittany, and under pre- 
tence of this title, he attempted to diyide the dutchy 
of Brittany from the crown, and claim it to himſelf. 

et. T. 3. He had treated with the king of S#ain by himſelf, 
who had ſent him between four and five thouſind men. 
The principal condition of the treaty was, that the 
duke ſhould deliver up to the Spaniards the Jr of 
Blaver, now called Port-Louis, for a place of ſecurity, 
with leave to fortify. it, He ſent the duke troops ſo 
much the more willingly, as he Jaid claim himſelf to 
the dutchy of Yrittany, by the daughter he had by 
Elizabeth of France, ber of king Henry the ſe- 


cond, and heireſs, as he ſaid, to the three laſt kings her 
brothers, eſfecially for Zricrany, becauſe this dutchy, 
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before its re-union with the crown of France, deſcend- 4 D 
ed to the female. He look d upon the entrance of his 1590. 
troops into the port of Z{aver, as a taking poſſeſſion Way 
of the dutchy of Brittany, where he did not deſpair 
of maintaining his ground by their means, notwith- 
ſtanding the future diſpute he was to have with the 
duke of Mercur. a ö | 

The duke, by the aſſiſtance of the Shaniargs, had 
confiderably the advantage, and recovered Hennebon, 
a place adjoining to the port of Z/aver, which had 
been taken from him by the royaliſts. Several other 
enterprizes were undertook on both fides, which tho' 
little important in themſelves, and carried on with 
different ſuccels, colt a great deal of blood, and laid 
waſte all the plain country, 

At the other end of the kingdom, the duke of 


Savoy, who had thrown off the mask, no longer diſ- 


uiſed his pretenſions, and rather made war againſt 
rance than againſt the king. It was plainly ſeen, 
he had formed a deſign of making himſelf maſter of 
Daupbiny and Provence, and adding them to the 
uſarpation he had made of the marquiſate of 
Saltices. | 
Leſaiguieres beat his troops in Dauphiny upon al- 
molt every occaſion. He took ZB7riancon, and ſome 
other places, from the league, and made himſelf maſter 
of Grenoble, after having block'd it up for a long time, 
and 2 government of it was conferred upon him by 
the king. 0 4 
The — * of Savoy ſucceeded better in Provence, 
where, by the intrigues of Damprerre, and the coun- 
teſs of Sault, the eee. of Aix gave him the 
title of governor of the province, He made his entry 
into Aix on the eighteenth of November, and five days 
after went to parliament, where, being ſeated in the 
firſt place, the firſt preſident, in the name of the 
whole court, declared him governor and licutenant- 
eneral of Provence, under the crown of France. For, 
| $4 the time that anarchy was introduced into the 
kingdom by the league, twas neceſſary to find out 
ſome new form to expreſs the unjuſt authority they 
gave to their chiefs, The duke took Salon, and ſome 
other ſmall places, and called together the ſtates of Pro- 
- 7, 9 4 ; veuce, 
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A. D. vence, to meet at Av in the month of January 
1590. following. 


This election of the duke of produced a 
third wy For the count of Carces, who was gover. 
nor of the province for the league, ſeeing himſelf dif. 


poſſeſſed by the duke, began, with his friends, to 


make a ſeparate body, and by this mcans gave the 
king no ſmall advantage. | | 


everal attempts were made in Auvergne, Langue- 


doc, and ſome other provinces, which were all of very 


little importance; but the raiſing the ſiege of Haris 
re-kindled the courage of the leaguers at Bourdenus. 
The mareſchal Je Matignon had occaſion for all his 
prudence to moderate their zeal ; he gained his point, 
and it was concluded to ſend deputies to the king, to 
remind him of the promiſe he had made to inſtruct 
himſelf in the buſineſs of religion, The deputies 
found his majeſty at Senlis, — were well ſatisfied 
with his anſwer, In the mean while the mareſchal 
introduces certain troops into Bourdeaur, to keep 
under the mutineers, and managed fo well, that the 
parliament judged it convenient to allow the king time 
for his converſion, before they determined to join 
the league. 

During the fiege of Paris, there fell out an acci- 
dent, which gave the heads of the league a great deal 
of diſturbance : This was the death of the cardinal 


of Bourbon, whom the leaguers had named Charles 


the Tenth king of France, who died in his priſon, 
This event 1 embarraſſed the duke of May- 
enne, who from the time of the proclamation of this 
etended king, had derived from him his office of 
ieutenant-general of the kingdom, and conſequently 
it expired by his death: But ſo great was the mad- 
neſs of the league, that no body made any difficulty 
upon this article, and he continued in full poſſeſſion 
of the power he held before, 
There fell out alſo another incident of impor- 
tance during the fiege of Paris, and this was the 
death of pope Situs the fifth, is proved an un- 
lucky affair for the king, as the pope had always 
condemned the league as, in his judgment, a vile 
combination, and which he only ſupported, during his 
popedom, as an evil that was neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation 
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ſervation of religion in the kingdom. He bad, for 
ſome time, given a favourable ear to the duke of 
Luxembourgh, and there was cauſe ta hope he would 
have entered into new meaſures to reftore peace to 
France, as he hated the Spaniards, and was unwilling 
their power ſhould encreaſe. 

As the affairs of France then depended very much 
upon the pope's diſpoſition, the two parties were 
very impatient to learn who ſhould be choſen to ſuc- 
ceed pope. Situs the fifth. Cardinal ohn Baptiſta 


A O, 


1590. 
— 


Caſtanea was raiſed to the ſoveraign pontificate, on 


the fifreenth of Seprember, and took the name of 
Urban the ſeventh, but dying within thirteen days 
after, it was neceſſary to proceed to a new election, 
which fell on the fifteenth of Qecemben upon cardi- 
nal Nicholas Sfondrati, named Gregory the fourteenth; 
I ſhall begin the account of what happened in the 
year 1591, with this pope's conduct. | 

The pope being born in the Milaneas, a ſubject of 
the king of Hain, and owing his advancement to the 

tificate to his intereſt, gave himſelf entirely up to 
the Spaniard, and was directed in the affairs of Frauce 
by cardinal Cajetan, who being tired of his long re- 
fidence in this kingdom, took the occafian of Sixtus 
the fifth's death to return to Noms, and left at Paris, 
in his Read, Philip Sega, biſhop of Plaiſauce, to act 
in the name of the holy ſee. 

The pope immediately declared, he would ſpare 
neither pains, nor money, nor troops, nor bulls, to 
ſupport the party of the agen notwithitanding the 
memorial which the duke of Zuxembourg, who had 
left Rome before his advancement, had preſented to 
the conclave, and another memorial he had addreft 
to him during his return, after he had been informed 
of his election. 

The pope put in execution the promiſes he had 
made to the league, The money was delivered for 
the firſt month; the troops which were to march into 


A. D. 1591 


France, under the command of the duke de unte 


Marciano, were ſpeedily raiſed, and the expence ſup- 
wry out of the large treaſures which Sixtus the Fifth 
ad got together, with a deſign, agitwas ſaid, to drive 


the Spaniards out of Naples, He ſent Marcilio Lau- 


drano into France with two monitory letters, the one oy 
the 
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A. D. the clergy, whom he excommunicated and ſuſpended, 
1591. and declared degraded of all their benefices, it within 
months time they did not ſeperate themſelves from 
: the king and his intereſt; the other was only me- 
nacing, and bore the ſame command to the princes, 
lords, and other ſubjects of the king. His majeſty 
was, in both, declared an heretick relapſed, a perlc- 
cutor of the church, exconmunicated, and deprived 
of his kingdoms, and all other his dominions, 2 
Theſe two monitories cauſed a deal of diſtur- 
® bance — — all France, and were condemned 
to be burnt — parliaments of Tours and Chalgns, 
They were followed with abundance of diſcourſes for 
and againſt the pope's authority; and the king him- 
ſelf put out a declaration upon this ſubject at Mante, 
which was far more moderate than theſe decrees, 
as it was 1 for him it ſhould be. He there 
entred upon his own defence, and expoſed to the 
whole kingdom of France, the violence and injuſtice 
with which he was treated at Rome. 
The great number of tracts, which was then ſent 
abroad on all ſides, ſerved only to increaſe the miſ- 
underſtanding, and the war was carried ou in all places 
this year, with the ſame fury as in the preceding, 
The firſt attempt was made by the leaguers on the 
thirtieth of January. The count of ZBelin, whom 
the duke of Nemours had left governor of -Paris, to 
go into his own province of the :Lyornois, undertook 
to ſurprize 8. Denis. The chevalier 4 Aumale was at 
the head of this expedition, which proved unſuccels- 
ful, and coſt him his life. | 
The king, on his- fide, formed a deſign of a very 
different importance, which was to ſurprize Paris 
by the your Honore. He cauſed ſixty officers to bo 
diſguiſed like peaſants, leading horſes and carts, as 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages did, who 
came by night to bring corn to Paris, to avoid the 
dangers they might have met with in the day time. 
They all came to the Fauxloumg about three o'clock in 
the morning, as well the commanders in diſguiſe, as the 
officers and ſoldiers who were to ſupport them; but 
the count of Helin, upon information of certain move · 
ments of the royalift troops, had a ſuſpicion of ſome 
dieſign, and by the greateſt happineſs for him in by, 
a 5 1 wor! 1 
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world, had juſt barricaded the gate of 8. Honore, and 4 Y. 
hrown a quantity of earth behind it; inſomuch that T * 
when the men that led the carts and horſes came No 
thither, they were told, they could not paſs any more 7 
through that gate, bur muſt go to another, that lay 
near the river. The king faw plainly by this means, 
that the Pariſians were upon their pe er and there- 
tore as he could not change the r. of his 
troops without noiſe, he retired, is night was 
called the Corn-aftion, from this accident; and was 
; yearly kept by the Pariſians, as a great holy-day, 
till the city was reduced to the king's obedience. _ 
His majeſty was more ſucceſsful in the fiege of 
Chartres, which he undertook, notwithſtanding - the 
rigour of the ſeaſon. He gained his point, but not 
without much difficulty, and the loſs of abundance of 
brave officers. The duke of Mayenne endeavour'd to 
make himſelf amends by the taking of Chateau- 
Thierri ; but there was a deal of difference between 
theſe two towns, eſpecially with, relation to Paris. 
Theſe two fieges being ended, the armies were 
ſent into quarters, to take a little reſt, after a cam- 
paign which had laſted above a year, and in the ſe- 
vereſt part of winter, | 
The king having again taken the field, 4% Roler 
overnor of Pat ie P Arche, took Louvers from the 
ues] a town which was then very rich, and much 
more confiderable than it is at preſent. Some time 
before, Moy Richebourg had ſurrendred to him Cha- 
teau Gaillard, which was as the citadel of Angdeli upon 
the Seine. Chateau Gaillard was one of the' ſtrongeſt 
places in all France. The king attacked Mayen, by 
the mareſchal 4e Biror, who took the place, notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of the leaguers to ſave it. The 
viſcount of Tavannes attempting to throw himſelf into 
the town, was wounded, and taken. "Twas ſurrendred 
in fight of the duke of Mayeune, who durſt not 
As the battle the king was reſolved to accept 


"Twas during this fiege, that the young duke of 
Guiſe eſcaped from his priſon in the caſtle of Tours. 
"Twas thought the king was not much diſpleaſed 
with his getting off, as he hoped the intereſt of the 
young duke would not be the ſame with that of his 
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A. D. uncle, which might be a means to, pradines a diviſion 
out, 


1591. 


in the party; and ſo in reality it fe | 
In civil wars, when a ſtate is divided into two 


ies, it is not ſurprizing that new diviſions ſhould 
Pe formed in the parties themſelves. Thele are diff. 
culties, which the chiefs muſt unavoidably meet with, 
and were experienced by the king and the duke of 
2 this very year. 25 | 
e cardinal Charles of Bourbon, nephew to the 
cardinal of the ſame name who died the foregoing 
year in his priſon of Foxtenag-le-Comte, yielded to 
the temptation of deſiring the throne, He was fon 
to Lewis prince of Conde, who was {lain at the battle 
of Jarnac, and the neareſt the crown in this branch, 
after his nephew Henry of Conde, the ſecond of the 
name, who was then but three years ald, and was ſon 
to Henry the Firſt, who was poi ſoned at S. John 
4 Angeli. Some cathalick lords, who were diſſatisſied 
with the delay of the king's converſion, put this de- 
fign into the cardinal's head, and would have form'd a 
third ny to raiſe him to the throne, in caſe the 
kin ſhou d not be converted very ſpeedily, The 
cardinal, who was then at Zours, began to treat with 
the pope at Rome upon this head, Sauuray, go- 
vernor of Tours, had knowledge of this intrigue, 
and gave notice of it to the king, who alſo received 
information from another hand, He formed ſome 
retence to call the cardinal to court, and received 
Eim in the moſt agreeable manner imaginable. He 
took no notice to him of the matter, and being ſatis- 
fied with having him in his power, and ſetting a 
ſtrict guard over him, he judged it convenient to paſs 
all over in filence, and by that means prevented the 
affair from being attended with any ill conſequence. 
But the caſe proved far otberwiſe in the diviſion 
that had aroſe amongſt the leaguers. The faction of 
the ſixteen had regained the ſuperiority ever ſince the 
fege of Paris, e great ſervices they had done 
the league upon that occaſion, had made their inſo- 
lence to ſwell to an exceſs, They were ſupported. by 
the Syaniards and the pope, and had propoſed to the 
duke of Maycune, the reftoration of the council of 
union, the diffalution of which, had contributed 
very much to the loſs of their credit. They 1 
| nt 
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bent upon ſhaking off his authority, and obliging him D. 
to an i ſolute ſubmiſſion tothe king of Spain, 8 1 4 


WO They preſented to him * two memorials, one | 
Id after another, which were filled with the moſt inſolent* Related by 
K. articles, wherein they demanded amongſt other thin 2 * bs 
th, that he ſhould remove ſeveral magiſtrates from the 


parliament and other tourts of juſtice, and give them 

another biſhop beſides the cardinal of Gomai, under 
ptetence, that theſe were ſuſpicions perſons, They 

wrote a * letter to the king of Sp4in to offer him the * Dated the 
crown of France, and in caſe he would not accept 3 
hirnfelf, they demanded of him the infamta his 
daughter for queen, and be ſought him to chooſe her a 
hasband ; their intention was to make the choice fall 

upon the young duke of Guiſe: But they more par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their audaci- 

ouſneſs upon the following occaſion. | 

They intercepted a letter, which was wrote by 
Brigar4 the king's attorney, in the Horel de Ville, to 

his uncle, who was at d. Denis, and in the royal 

rty. Prigard was committed to cuſtody is 
etter, and his death was earneſtly ſollicited by the 
ſixteen, But the parliament having examined the 
matrer, and finding nothing very criminal in the 
letter, Brigard was cleared and delivered out of 

iſon. | | | | 

The. ſixteen, inraged at this decree, reſolved to be 
revenged upon the perſon who made it, which was the 
fieur Priſſin, who then diſcharged the office of firſt 
preſident, and conſpired his death. 

After ſeveral private aſſemblies held among them. 
ſelves, Buſy, hart, le Normand, and Anroux 
the moſt furious of the cabal, followed by ſeveral 
others, ſeized upon the prefident on the Port S. Michel, 
and of their own authority carried him to the Chareles 
on the fifreenth of November. 

Not long after, they brought him by force to the 
chamber of the council, where Cocheri, Crome and 
ſome others being ſeated as judges, Cocheri took upon 
him to examine him, and in the mean while, they 
cauſed the ſieur Larcher, counſellor in parliament, and 
the fieur Tar1if, counſellor in the Chareler, to be taken 
up. They were all three condemned to be hanged 
the fame day. The ſentence was executed in * 
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A. D. and the next day their bodies were expoſed. upon 
1591, Aber in the place of the Greve. upon 


$ 


Theſe executions alarmed all the conſider- 


able families of Paris, who were apprehenſive that 
this mad le, after ſuch preludes, would pillage 
their houſes, and cut their throats.. Couriers after 
couriers were ſent to the duke of Ma enne, who was 
then at Laon, and though much taken up with ſe- 
veral affairs, that lay upon his hands, he ſet forward 


immediately, with the ſieur de Vitri, and certain 


s, and by great journeys came to Paris. | 
made ſuch haſte, that the fixteen found 
him at the gate 8. Antoine, before they were able 
to take any meaſures, to prevent his entry into Pais, 
as they had projected. e 
As ſoon as he was arrived, he called an aſſembly at 
the hotel de Ville, whither the principal of the ſixteen 
came, with ſeveral magiſtrates, and ſome of the moſt 
cinſiderable of the towns men. Some entered upon 
their own deſence; and others made complaints, and 
demanded juſtice, The duke, difſembling for the 
preſent, thought fit only to blame the raſhneſs of 
thoſe who had part in theſe diſorders, and ſaid, he 
would take care to prevent the like miſmanagement 
for the future, and even upon his departure thence, 
had ſome of the ſixteen to ſup with him at the 


Zaman... 


But in the middle of the night, M. 4e Vitri, after 
having taken all neceſſary precautions, ſeized ypon 
Anrouz, Emonot, Hameline, and Louchart, and car- 
ried them to the Lore, where they were hanged 
upon 2 beam in the lower ball. Zuſfſy-le-Clerc, to ſave 
his life, put the Zaſlile, of which he was governor, 
into the duke's hauds, and retired to 2ruſſelles. 


Some others were taken up; but Cocheri and Crome, 


who were moſt guilty, made their eſcape, 
The duke, after this example, pardoned the reſt, 


| ®Haed the publiſhed an “ act of indemnity, out of which Cocher: 


roch of Dec, and Creme were only excepted, and forbid, that par- 


1591. 


ticular aſſemblies ſhould ever after be called together, 
and eſpecially by the ſixteen, under pain of death. 
But whatever the duke of Mayenne could do, there 
were {till three parties at Paris; his own, that of the 

| ropaliſls, 
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ryaliſts or politiques (for ſo they were called) and A D. 
Wn 


that of the ſixteen and the Spaniards.  , 
This act of juſtice in the duke, joined to his pru- 
dence and reſolution in the conduct of ſo nice an affair, 
gained him a deal of honour; but after all, the 
advantage lay on the king's fide; for the royaliſt 
party mightily increaſed and gathered ſtrength, as 
well on account of theſe diſorders, as becauſe they 
were tired with the length of the civil war, and the 
increaſe of foreign troops in the kingdom, which 
was a grievance in the wars of the late reign, For 


from the beginning of the year, it had been reſolved 


on both ſides, to make uſe of the fatal expedient of 


a foreign ſupport. 


The duke of Monte-Marciano, the pope's nephew, 


came to Verdun about the end of Seprember, at the 
head of ſeven thouſand men, partly Italians and part 
Sui ſſes of the catholick cantons, beſides three thou 
others, which the duke of Parma ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of the league, who were already entered France on 
the fide of the APs, The king on his fide, was 
aſſiſted with money and ammunition by the queen of 
Eng/and, and an army of fix thouſand men, and by 
the proteſtant princes of Germany, The German 
army arrived upon the frontiers at the ſame time the 
Talian troops came to Verdun, and advanced as far 
as Vendi upon the river of Aiſue. 

The king took a review of them, and found them 
to be in very good order. He returned to S the 
eleventh of October, to celebrate the marriage of 
Charlotte de la Mark, lady of Sedan and Bouillon, 
with the viſcount of Turenne, who ſurprized Stenay 
on his wedding night, and the king made him ma- 


reſchal of France the next your 2 7 of 
a miſtake in a * modern · Mexersy; 


this circumſtance, by reaſon o 
author, who will have the mareſchal's ſtaff given to 
the viſcount before his marriage. The king, ſays he, 
honoured him with the ſtaff of a mareſehal of France, 
that he might not appear unequal to the alliance, A 
reflection as certainly falſe, as it is injurious to the 
houſe of Ia Tour d. Auvergne. 

After ſeveral marches and countermarches, to keep 
the enemy in diſquiet, the royal army ſet forwards 
toward ſeveral parts of Nermandy, and the deſign 


which 
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. D. which the king had long thought of, was at laſt made 
1791. publick. This was the fiege of Roan; which the 
WWAv mitclthal „ Biron encompaiied on 8. Martin day. 
The King came thither on the rywenty-fourth of Ny. 
vember, having learnt by the way, that Rubem pro had 
taken by ſurprize from the leaguers, faint pris 45 
Rue, which was then a very ſtrong town, between 
the rivers of Somme and Anrhie. ; 

The fiege of Roar was one of the moſt famous, 
which fell out duting the civil wars, as well for the 
reſiſtance of the beſieged, as for the great events it 
occaſioned. 

Towards the South, the town is fenced by the 
river Seine, which in that place is very broad and 
very deep, and on the North it is ſutrbunded b 
mountains, which command it, The higheſt and 
Eaſtern, is the mountain of S. Carherine, which paſſes 
directly through it from one end to the other; fot 
which rea ſon they had built a fort upon it, called/the 
fore of 8. Catherine, This was the principal defence 
of the town; for if the fort was once taken, the place 
could not long hold out, and therefore the atrack begun 
N fide, and the trench was opened againſt the 


In the beginning of the fiege, Villars had placed 
there to defend it, Aimar de Chatte, ſieur 4e Peſan, 
who was killed upon the ſpot, The ſieur 4% Bois-Roſe, 
who was put in his place, having his leg broke by a 
musket ſhot, was ſucceeded by the chevalier Picard. 
Theſe three commanders did wonders by their frequent 
and vigorous ſallies ; nor could any one better guard 
againſt the enemies attempts. The trenches were 
filled up and recovered feveral times. The king upon 
theſe occaſions was often preſent at the attack, and 
every four days he mounted the trench, like a common 
general officer ; but notwithſtanding all the care of 
the mareſchal e ZBiron, and the activity of the king, 
the fiege went very ſlowly on, by the vigour and vigi- 

D' Aubigne lance of the beſieged ; and the enemy had not been 
2 * . able to make themſelves maſters of the counterſcarpe 
| of the fort by the end of the year 1591. As this ſiege 
laſted great part of the next year: I ſhall here break 
off the relation, and reſume it when I have told what 

paſſed elſe where. Fi 
8 . ter 
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After the league were become maſters. of Poitiers 
e a little before the death of Henry the third, and the _ 
c party of the king his ſucceſſor, had gained the ſu Wwe 
4 Et, in ti ourgine, Anjou and Maine, the neigh- 
4 ring.provinces of the Loire became the theatre of 
1 the: war, not, becauſe there were any great bodies of 
troops there, but the nobility and gentry being divided, 
were continually in the field, at the head of ſeveral 
4 ſmall bodies, and mutual victories were gained, and 
— loſſes ſuſtained. 0 6 | | 
ie The prince of Conti entered Poitou, took Aſauleon, 
and after having beat the viſcount 46 /a Guerche, at- 
M tacked. Montmorition, whither the viſcount's troops 


bad retreated, forced , the place, and cut off twelve 
hundred foldiers, made ſeveral captains priſoners, and 
took fi fexen colours and three cannons. r 
The duke of Mercur ſent. from Prittany a ſupply 
of eight hundred Saniards to the viſcount, who havin 
joined them with {ome other troops, went in ſearch: 
the prince of Conti; but having learn'd that Salerne, 
governor of Loches, had ſurprized his caſtle of /a Guer- 
che upon the river Creuſe, he bent his courle that way, 
The fieurs 4 Abin and de la Roche-Poſai of the king's 
arty, being informed of his march, went to meet 
— with five hundred horſe and defeated him. He 
threw himſelf into a ferry. boat, with hopes to make 
his eſcape over the river Creuſe; but the boat being 
too much loaded with the great number of thoſe who 
leaped in after him, ſunk. to the bottom, and the 
. with all his company was drowned; Above 
eight hundred foot were loſt in this defeat, and among 
the reſt, five hundred Spaniards and ,one hundred = 
fifty gentlemen. The prince of Cvnti then took Mire- 
beau, and after that Sees and Menerou in Berry. On 
the other ſide, the duke of Nemours brought under 
ſubjection to the league, certain ſmall places in the 
Lyonnois, in the principality of Dombes, and in the 
ZBourbounos. 5 Og ptr ad; 
The mateſchal 4 Aumont had a more unſacceſsful 
campaign than the prince of Conti; he was obliged to 
raiſe the fiege of Autun, after an aſſault, where he 
loſt abundance of his men. He was again unfortunate 
at the caſtle of Chalous, which he expected to have 
taken by ſurprize. | 
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The duke of Montpenſier in Normandy, took Au- 
ranches after a very long ſiege. The chevalier de Ci. 


nn ſurprized Honfleur, a ſea- port town in the ſame 


province, which was a confiderable loſs to the king, 

In Li the viſcount ae Pompadour, governor of 
the province for the league, defeated the count of 
Rochefaticault with a great ſlaughter. This count, 
Chateau Neuf, la Coſte-Meſieres, and ſeveral other 
gentlemen and ſoldiers, were ſlain upon the ſpot. 

A ſhort time after, the royal party had their re- 
venge in le Querri. Ponce de Lauſiere, fieur de The- 
mines, ſeneſchal of the province, and afterwards ma · 
reſchal of France, pl himſelf at the head of a 
body of royaliſts with the duke of Yartagour, attack d 
the leaguers, whom he defeated in two battles, in 
the laſt of which they loſt twelve hundred men and 


all their baggage. | - 
The duke of Epernon returning from his govern- 


ment of Zoulrgne, was attack d by Magnien, gover- 
nor of Montreuil, and by the duke 4 Aumale at the 
paſſage of the river Authie, when he did not in 
the leaſt expect it. The duke however, though ſur- 
prized, made ſo good a defence, that he defeated 
the leaguers, and took 1 * priſoner, with ſeveral 
of his principal officers. He attempted, by the way, 
to ſtorm the caſtle of Pierrefond ; but beving re- 


_ ceived a musket-ſhot through the check, he gave over 


8 . ——— n 


two thoufand five hundred Zrg/iſp, made 


the enterprize. 

Thus the French, bent upon their own deſtruction, 
deſtroyed one another in all the provinces; but the 
war was carried on with ſtill greater violence in 
Dauphiny, Provence and Brittany. 

In this laſt province, the duke of Merceur having 


received the ſupply of four thouſand Spaniards | ſpoke 


of, made ſeveral detachments againſt the royalifts, 
one of which, commanded by 8, Zaurent, was cut to 
2 by the marquis 4e Cæt- Quen bis father-in-law, 
e was alſo repulſed at Maletroir, where he made 
an attack, 8 
In the mean while, the prince of Dombes governot 


of Brittany for the king, having received a Sopply of 
imſe 


maſter of the iſle of Zygbac, and took Guincamp. 
1 "Twas 
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*T'was about this time; that the ſieur de la Noe, 4. 9); 
who was ſent by the king to command under the 1 gor. 
prince of Dombes, and aſſiſt him with his counſels, 2 
arrived in Brittany with his troops. He began by i 
laying ſiege to Lambalc. As he was preparing to 
give the afſault; being mounted upon a ladder, to 
take a view of the breach and the poſture of the enemy, 
after having conſidered all, he made a fign with his 
right hand to the troops to advance to the attack. 
But in the inſtant, a musket-ball having grazed on his 
forehead, and turned his head, the ſudden motion 
made him ſtagger, and as he had no other hold ot 
the ladder than by an iron arm which was faſtned to 
his ſhoalder (for he had formerly loſt his left arm at 
the ſiege of Fontenay le Comme) he fell down, and with 


ſack violence, that he crack d his ſcull, and died within 
fifteen days after. By this accident the attack was 


ſuſpended; and the ſiege raiſed. , | | 
he king — — himſelf very ſenſible of this 
loſs, which was one ot the greateſt that could have 
befallen him. He was not only one of the beſt war- 
riors of his time ; but even by the confeſſion of his 
enemies and rhe Spaniards, to whom he was very for- 
midable, and the conſent of the whole court, he was 
one of the boneſteſt men in the kingdom. There 
fel} out nothing of any great moment in Brittany 
after his death. What paſt on the fide of the Ap, 
was moſt important. + 740 
The duke of Savoy having prevailed upon the 
parliament of Provence, to own him as lieutenants 
general in that country, ander the trown of France, gouhe Hiſt, 
undertook the diſcharge of the imployment, and begun de Prov. T. a, 
by holding the ſtates at Aix, where regulations were 110. 
made for exterminating, as he ſaid, the hugonots and 
their abettors. | WITS 
La Valette on the other fide, as governor of the 
province for the king, call'd a convocation alſo of 
the ſtares at Rier, where like meaſures and precau- 
tions were taken againſt the invaſion of the duke ot 
Favoy, and deputies were ſent to the king to inform 
him of the ſtate of affairs. 
The counte ſa of Suuſt's intereſt introduced the duke 
of Savoy into Marſtilles, and he was alſo received at 
Arles, The duke obſerving that all things ſucceeded 
Ta accord- 
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A. D. according to his wiſh, reſolved to paſs into Spain, to 
1591. ſollicit that court, to ſecond him in the enterprize he 
ad made in concert with them, 0 
La Valette, for want of troops, could not prevent 
the inſurrection of the principal towns of Provence, 
and he waited with impatience for Leſdiguieres, who 
os promiſed to bring him all the ſoldiers he could 
raw out of Daußhiny. He came at laſt, and bei 
joined by Ia Valerte, they, together, took the ſma 
town of Vinon, marched to revictual the fort of Herre, 
which the leaguers had blocked up, and where the 
fieur de Meſp/cs found himſelf much preſſed for want 
of —— Py” 1 | 
They learn'd, dnring their march, that the count 
Martinengue, lie utenant general of the duke of Savoy, 
was upon the road with a thouſand horſe and two 
thouſand harquebuſiers on foot, and they haſtened 
their march to ſurprize him. They ſucceeded fo well, 
that they killed him five hundred of his men, took one 
thouſand priſoners, and routed the reſt; They then 
threw their ow into the fort of ZBerre, and 
Leſaiguieres returned into Dauphiny, where Gouvernet, 
who commanded in his abſence, took the impregnable 
fortreſs of Meorthon, Ub” ab 
Guichenon Martinengue, upon the departure o guieres, 
Hift. de $a- got — the ſcattered part of his arm _ very 
— cloſely ſhut up the fort of Herre, expecting = rerurn of 
the duke of Savoy, to befiege it in form. The duke 
was not long abſent ; he returned from Spain in the 
month of July, and landed at Marſeilles with fifteen 
galleys of Spaniſh infantry. This ſupply gave bim 
an opportunity of laying ſiege to Herre, which was 
ſurrendred to him by capitulation, on the twenty- 
ſecond of Auguſt #31 aft | 
The conqueſt of this fort, which was ſituated upon | 
the ſea coaſt not far from Aix and Marſeilles, was | 
very conſiderable, but proved the ruin of the duke of 
's affairs in Provence, The refuſal he made of 
jt to the counteſs of Sawr, who demanded the go- 
vernment of it for the fieur Je Veſaudun, and the 
laltpits for herſelf, offended her to ſo great a degree, 
that ſhe re ſolved to treat with the king by the medi- 
ation of la Valette, and ingaged the duke to the ſiege 
of the fort of Puech, where ſhe hoped he would 2 
i8 
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his army: But ſhe was very near being taken in the 4 D. 
ſame net ſhe had laid; as duke of. Savoy baving SY 
ſome ſuſpicions of her deſigns, was reſol ved to carry Way 
her off, and ſend her to the caſtle of Nice; ſhe found 
means to elude the guard he had ſet upon her, and 
eſcaped to Marſeilles, where ſhe became ſecure with 
her ſon Charles ae Crequi. | 

Thęſe diforders gave the duke of Savoy the moro 
uncafineſs, as he had lately received a Jreadfal mis- 
fortune in Dauphiny. Leſaiguieres was upon his road 
returning into Provence, when he received a' courier 
from the fieur 4% Morges his nephew, which informed 
him, that the pope's army that was lately come into 
France to the aſſiſtance of the league, ſeem'd to 
bend their courſe towards Dauphiny; that at the 
ſame time the Span7ſ9 general Olivera, who was leadin 
betwixt eight and nine hundred men into F/angers, a | 
Amedeus of Savoy, the duke's baſtard brother, at the 
head of fix companies of carabines, drew near to 
Grenoble. | Sp 

This news brought back Leſiguieres, who being 
joined with ſome other troops, marched ſtrait to 
Grenoble, The pope's army continued their rout 
towards Franche-Comte ; but the Spaniards and Savoy- 
aris approached Moreſtel, in order 6 befiege it. 
The troops Leſaignieres had got together, were not 
half ſo many as thoſe of the enemy; however, he 
marched after them, and immediately at his a 
proach, they gave over the deſign of the ſiege: He 
purſued them, and forced them to come to a battle, 
attacked and defeated them, Killed near two thouſand 
five hundred of their men, made nine hundred 

| priſoners, took thirty-two colours, a ſtandard, and a 
cornet, The attack was ſo violent, that the battle 


did not laſt full a quarter of an hour, and Zeſ4ignie? 
"« did not loſe Forty'of his oldiers,” © a 5 4 
of Nor was this all, the marquis of Belle jcyeuſt com- 
2 manded two thouſand men in the'eaftles of * Bayary 
- and Avalon, not far from t e field of battle: Te 
= | diguieres be ſieged him, and ob iged him to furrend 
i diſcretion. The marquis rem ined a priſoner, 9— 
; the ſoldiers had leave 5 K"ro'their own homes 
* without their arms, after" 


vi zeing taken an oath, tha 
bis they would beter Nee 88h 4 te * W * 
; 7 3 This 
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A D. This victory was attended with the taking of Bar- 
1491. celonette, from whence Leſuiguieres returning into Pro- 
X. ene, aſſiſted Ja Valetie in the taking of Digue, 
whilſt the duke of Savoy was ruining his troops at the 
fiege of Pueche, which the fieur 4e &. Canat, who 
commanded in the place, obliged him to raiſe on the 

ſeventh of November. 
Bouche Hit. This duke, to regain his tation, attempted to 
de Provence, recover Vinon. Meſples defended himſelf there with 
þ 19: courage, and gave time to Leſaiguieres to come to his 
ſuccour. Upon his arrival, he beat the duke again, 
took his cannon and baggage, but night coming on, 
the routed army found means to eſcape, Thus ended 
the year 1591 in Provence, in a very different manner 
rom the foregoing, when the duke entred the country, 
as it were, in triumph, and looked upon it as almoſt 

already conquered. 

The king, that he might keep the duke of Savoy 
employed another way, revived the war which the 
people of Geneva had declared upon him, He ſent 
Sancy and Guitry into thoſe quarters, who were follow- 
ed by certain rags they found means to raiſe, and 
being E by the Genevois, they took ſeveral places 
from the duke, and returned to France. 

Io return to the duke of Mayenne and the fiege 
of ; Though it proceeded by very ſlow degrees, 
by reaſon of the excellent defence which was made b 
he befieged, it ſtill gave him a deal of unecafineſs, 
The pope's death at this conjuncture, was a great in- 
convenience; for by this means the duke of Monte 
Marci ano was no longer in a condition to retain the 
troops of the holy ſee, which made up a conſiderable 
of the army of the league, ; 
- Cardinal John Antony Fachinetti was adyanced to 
the pontifical chrone, and begap his government, 
ſending orders to the duke of Mante Marciano to dil- 
and his foot, if the duke of Parma was not entred 
France by the fiſteepth of December, in order to raiſe 
he ſiege of Roan: e he did disband them, 
een the, moſt part of them again 
i 5 NN enen et 7 
- $80 wal, aj 9;bad taken the name of Ianocent the 
N jng about uo months after, Hyppalitus Aldo 
andinus was railed ta tho chair of Heer uncer 
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the name of Clement the eighth. He purſued imme- 
diately the ſame defigns with Gregory the fourteenth, 
and promiled the leaguers both a ſupply of money 
and troops, 5 

The prince of Parma was continually ſollicited to 
return into France, and execute the orders he had re- 
ceived from Spain, to ſpare nothing to raiſe the fiege 
of Roan, He ſet forward at laſt, about the end of 
December, and was joined at Guiſe by the duke of 
Alayennm. | 

he next day they went to encamp at /a Fere, and 
it was there they began to enter upon bufineſs ; and 
conſider not only of means to raiſe . ſiege of Roan ; 
but withal upon the capital point of electing a catholick 
king, upon afſembling the ſtates general of the king- 
dom, and upon the ac ledgments the bug of Spain 
expected for the great ſuccours he bad bitherto ſup- 
ply'd them with. 

This negotiation was committed by the duke of 
Mayerme to the preſident Janin, and by the prince of 
Parma to the prefident Richardo and Dom. Diego 
Parra. The latter preſently explained themſelves 
upon the pretentions of the king of Spain, and re- 
uired that the crown ſhould be adjudged to the in- 
— Jabella his daughter, by marr ing Jer to ſome 

be Sh 


ing. Janin 
foreſeeing that if he rejected the propoſition, they 
muſt no longer hope for any aſſiſtance in the affair 
of Roan, ſeemed readily to come into it ; but he 
added, As the Salick law, which was the fundamental 
law of the kingdom, was to be broke through upon 
this occaſion, it would be neceſſary to take ſeveral 
precautions, which amounted to the having this 
alteration authorized by the ſtates of the realm, to 
have a powerful army to ſupport it, and laſtly, to diſ- 
burſe large ſums of money in gaining over the gover- 
nors of places to his intereſt, with thoſe members of 
the ſtates who had moſt authority. | 
This prudent miniſter that the king of 
Spain's inability to anſwer his demands, would dif 
concert all his majeſty's projects. He was not ignorant 
that the prince of Parma had but little money, and 
he ſaw that he wanted troops; for the army he had 
brought conſiſted not of more than ten chouſand men; 


1 4 and, 
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A. D. and, laſtly, he ſoreſaw great difficulties in aſſembling 

1591. the eſtates, upon account of the war. 57 

—CSesveral other conferences were held, both at t 
camp at Ja Fere and in their march to Roan; for the 
duke of Mayerne had at laſt obtained of the prince of 
Parma, that the negotiation ſhould not retard the 

- ſuccour' of Roan. But he did not conſent to this 

point, except upon condition, that he ſhould leave a 
very ſtrong SPaniſh pariſon in Ia Fere, both to ſecure 
his retreat, and to guard his heavy artillery, which he 
had put into*that place; and the duke of Mayenne was 
2 againſt his inclination, to accept of the con- 
dition. % 

The fiege of Roan made no preat advances, by 
reaſon of the obſtinate defence of the befieged ; how- 
ever there were fought a great many battles, and bloody 
anes too. The counterſcarp of the fort of S. Catherine 
had been carried a few days before; but the befieged 
recovered it. The royaliſts made themſelves maſters 
of it the ſecond time, and were again driven from it the 

dees de eighth of February. 0] 

- 4. 1. In the mean while, the approach of the ſuccours, laid 

c. 3s the king under great uneaſineſs, and that he might, of 

C. T. 2- himſelf, be informed what rout the enemies army took, 

4. g. 5e: and what was the condition of their troops, he left his 
camp with four thouſand French horſe, as many reiſters, 
and one thoufand harquebuſiers on horſeback, and com- 

4 img the whole care of the fiege to the mareſchal de 
Bion. ö 
As ſoon as the king a hed the enemy's army, 
there paſſed frequent and furious ſkirmiſhes, where the 
King was always preſent, and had very much the ad- 
vantage. The hotteſt ation was at the town of Fures, 

Memoires de where the king beat up the quarters of the duke of Guiſe, 

— , and had like to have carried him off. 

. ra. This blow, which the duke of Guiſe had received, 
made the prince of Parma march with greater 
.caution than ever. The king was leſs careful, and it 
bad like to have coſt him his life. When he drew near 
 Awnale, he paſs'd the bridge with four hundred horſe 
and five hundred harquebuſiers on horſeback, to take 
'@ nearer view of the enemy. He ſent Givry before 
With his ſtouts, and followed him with the reſt, at- 
ended by thirty of the braveſt lords and n 
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his army. He marched two leagues without meeting A. D. 
any thing, till arriving at laſt in a plain, and the 1592. 
weather being very fair, Givry let him know, that he 
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ſaw the enemy's army approaching in good order. The 
king took a view of it himſelf, and finding it was in 
vain to attempt any thing, he went back the ſame way 
he came : He ordered three hundred of his horſe to 
"3 the bridge, and kept only one hundred with him- 
elf, and commanded the harquebufiers to line the 
hedges and ditches about Aumale, to ſupport him in 
his retreat, if there ſhould be occaſion. 

In the mean while, the Spaniſh army advanced forward, 
and ſtopp'd but very little ſhort of the king's ſquadron. 
The prince of Parma judged it convenient to make an 
halt in that place; as not doubting but all the French 
cavalry, which was much better than his, was come up; 
but when ſome of his detach'd horſe, who were ſcat- 


tered upon the . ar z hills, had told him this 


was the only ſquadron on this fide the river, and that 
they a ed to be a very ſmall body, he charged them 
in ſac manner with ſeveral of his ſquadrons, that the 
king and his company were driven into the valley, 

His majeſty thought to find there his harquebuſiers, 
who were to have ſullained him, and — the enemy 
by their fire, as he had ordered; but he found only 
very few of them. However he rallied his troop, 
made head and ſtood firm, and in a moment cryed with 
a loud voice, Charge ! Charge! At this cry the enemies, 
who were apprehenſive of an ambuſcade, ſtood till, 
as being perſuaded that the neighbouring houſes and 
hedges were lined with infantry ; but as they ſaw, 
that after the diſcharge of fifty or fixty muskets the 
ſhot off no more, they purſued their point, and preſſe 
the king very cloſe, who had made uſe of that ſmall 
time the enemies ſtood fill, to repaſs the bridge with his 
horſe, and himſelt had tarried at the other end to pre- 
vent the diſorder of the retreat. He there received a 
musket ſhot in his reins for want of a cuiraſſe; but by 
” fortune, the ball did no more than graze on the 

in. He loſt fifty of his horſe, and two hundred 
harquebuſiers, who were cut off. The viſcount e 
Paulini, and the fieurs de la Chapelle and de Beſan- 
cour were lain, and Givry wounded in a ftreet of 
Aumale, | 2 | 
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'The king having the bridge, put himſelf at 


1592. the head of his troop, and in ſo good a poſture, that 


Cayer, T. 2, 


the duke of Parma tearing always to ingage too far, 
ſounded a retreat, to prevent his men from paſling the 
bridge. So true it is, that a well 2 — raſhneſs is 
ſome times ſucceſsful, and too much prudence diſa 

ints the moſt eſſential and decifive blows ; for t 
king had been loſt, if the Spaniſb army had attempted 
orce their — | 

After this excurſion, the king drew near to Dieppe, 
and the prince of Parma continued his march to Roar 
by very fmall journies ; but in the mean while, on the 
twenty ſeventh of February, the king received v 
diſagreeable news relating to the fiege, which 
doch him and the enemy take other meaſures. 

Villars being deſirous to have the glory of raiſing the 
ſege, ind of foreign aſſiſtance, on the twenty- 
fixth of February, made a ſalley of four thouſand two 
hundred men by the fort of S. Catherine. It was fo 
well concerted, and carried on from the beginning to 
the end, that it threw the whole camp into diſorder. All 
who were found in the trenches were ſlain. The trench 
itſelf was in great meaſure filled up. Two pieces of 
ordnance were nailed down, and five were dragged by 
force of mens arms as far as into the foſſes of Saks. 


1 
to 


Bois Roſe, who was the author of the enterprize, 


puſhed as far as the place where the artillery lay, and 


carried off the powder. And all this was executed with 


ſo much diſpatch, that the mareſchal 4 Viren, who 
was at a great diſtance from that quarter, could not be 
preſent ſoon enough to put a 5p to the fury. The re- 
treat was made with all imaginable order. The be- 

in this action, loſt no more than forty men, and 
cut off five hundred of the beſiegers, in which number 
were the marquis 4 Epinay, and the two brothers 
de Piles, Colonel Boece was taken priſoner. 

This defeat put the beſieged into a condition of hold- 
ing out yet a good while longer: Inſomuch that the 
3 of Parma was content with throwing eight 

1 men — _ and _—_— — 
up his quarters river Somme, to 
l 5 — a month after, he ſpread a report of 
his returning into the Low-Crmmtries, to oppoſe the 
new deſigns of count Maurice; but having ſpeedily 
together 
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together his army, he paſſed the Summe at the bead of A. x 
welve 21 and five thouſand horſe, — nn 


thirty leagues in four days, and came within a league ww wwmud 
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of Roan on the one and twentieth day of April. 
The mareſchal 4% Ziron finding himſelf ſurprized, 
and not having ſufficient troops to defend his intrench- 
ment, had no other I to raiſe the ſiege, and poſt 
himſelf at ans, a village upon the road to Pont de 
Arche. The king, who was you to Dieppe, upon 
advice of ſame rg which the enemy held 
there, came the night following to the camp, and dife 
patch'd couriers into all the country, with orders to 
the 3 and his other troops, to march immediately 
to join him. 

was thus that Roar was intirely delivered, and 
Pillars began to taſte in quiet, the glory of his brave 
defence, The duke of Mayerne and the prince of 
Parma thinking to make the beſt advantage of the op- 
portunity, reſolved to attack Caudelec upon the Serne, 
and 1 between Naan and Havre. Th 
took the place; but the duke of Parma having rail 
a battery upon the bank of the river to keep off the 
Dutch veſſels, which fired upon his camp, received a 
muſket ſhot in the right arm, between the hand and 
the elbow, where the ball fixed, and made him a long 
time dangerouſly ill. 

At the ſame time, the prince was informed that the 
king and his army drew near. This gave him a great 
teal of uneafineſs,. and with great reaſon. It is certain 
that this general, contrary to his cuſtom, by entring the 
country of' Caux, had committed one of the moſt egre- 
gious miſtakes in war that could ly have hap- 
pened. This country is a kind * — ula, formed 
to the left by the Sins towards Caudebec; the river is 
there very broad on the right, and at the point 'tis 
determined by the fea, ſo that from Caudebes to the 


old- appoſite ſhore, there is no more than eleven or twelve 
the in breadth. 

ight king, therefore, having aſſembled bis 

take much ſooner than the prince of Parma had 

his pſed ſuch diligence, that upon the twenty-ninth of 
t of April, which was four days after the taking of Caude- 
"the bee, he came within half a league of Jverot, where the 
| - army of the league lay incamped, reſolving to * 
| _— their 
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4. D. their return, and either force them to a battle, or ſtarve 


them in a country that could not long ſupply them with 


A proviſion. 


The armies being ſo near to each other, there paſs'd 
every day very warm ſkirmiſhes, and attacks of quarter 
and poſts, which being vigorouſly aſſaulted and as brave- 
ly defended, were the cauſe of a deal of blood-ſhed. 
4 he prince of Parma decamped to draw near Caudebec, 
as well for the convenience of water, as becauſe theſe 

arters had fuffered leſs than the reſt. The king fol. 
wed him, and ſo cloſely ſhut him up, that he had 
no other means of eſcape, but by falling upon the king's 

army, and gaining the town of Roan or Picardy, aft 

a defeat; but this was to expoſe all to the utmoſt 
hazard, as his army was much leſſened and weakned by 
ſickneſs and famine, whereas the king's, on the other 
hand, was in good order, had an eaſy ſupply of pro- 
viſion, and the advantage of forage : but great com- 
manders find remedies where others are put to a ſtand, 
and their ability ſtands moſt diſtinguiſhed in ſuch 
dangerous circumſtances, where all means of ſafety ſeem 
to be deſpaired of, 50 6 
Beſides the reaſons I have mentioned, which had de- 
termined the prince of Parma to draw near Caudobec, 
he had till another deſign which he kept very ſecret, 
and this was to croſs the Seine, and thereby extricate 
himſelf from the unhappy circumſtances in which he 
was involved. The river. was ſo very broad, that to 
effect this, was very difficult, and it was owing to this 
difficulty, which was look'd on as an impoſſibility, that 
he made his eſcape ; for the king had, for this reaſon, 
made no proviſion to prevent it. ; 

The prince of Parma had drawn together a number 

of boats from Roar, which came at the time appointed 
for the return of the army, with anchors, beams, planks, 
cables and other neceſſary furniture ready to be put to- 
gether, to build a — 2 which was actually made 
upon the twenty- ſecond of May, without the king's 
knowing one word of the matter, or having the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of it, till after the van-guard, the main bod 

of the army, and moſt part.of the artillery and bag- 
gages were croſs'd over. He preſently run to the 
neighbouring hills, from whence he ſaw his prey eſcape 
him with a deal of regret, He gave orders GREP 
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the cantion ; but it was too late. Ranuce Farneve foni 4, D. 


to the prince of Parma, was already paſſed with the 


4 and had ſet fire to the bridge, and ſuffered NAS 
the 


ts to be carried down by the current of rhe 
river, R | l BG 1F-451 

This retreat was deſervedly looked on as a prodigy, 
and one of the moſt extraordinary actions which had 
been wrought by Alexander of Parma during the war. 
But it muſt be owned, that its ſucceſs was one of the 
teſt inſtances of good fortune imaginable, and for 
which he was no leſs indebted. ro the negligence of his 
enemy, than to-his own {kill and dexterity. , After his 
paſſage, he made a very ſwift march, and had but four 
encampments between Caudebec and S. Clou, nor did 
he ſtop to give his troops any reſt, till he was come to 
Chateau-T hierre, from whence he continued his march 

into the Low-Countries. | 
The king's vexation for this ſorrowful event, was 
attended with a neceſſity of breaking his army; for 
the Engliſh and Dutch troops that were in it, demanded 
leave to depart, the term of their ſervice being = 
The Swiſſes and reiſters, who were unpaid, refuſed to 
march, unleſs part of what was due, ſhould be given 
to them, which the king was not then in a condition 
of doing, having been always ill ſerved by the collectors 
of his revenues, His deſign was to gain ſpeedily the 
Pont- de-! Arche, in order to paſs the S ine there, and 
ſend before him four or five thouſand horſe, - who might 
march faſt enough to come up with the — of 
Parma, before he ſhould get to Paris, and oblige him 
to proceed more ſlowly, till his whole army ſhould 
arrive, who might eaſily out- march the Spaniards, that 
were already half deftroyed by famine, fatigues and 
ſickneſs ; but beſides what I have ſaid of the foreign 
ſoldiers, there were ſeveral lords of the council who did 
not defire to ſee the league 7 9 before the king 
was converted, and theſe oppoſed his majeſty's deſign, 
how reaſonable ſoever it appear d to be, and in reality 

was. 
Thus he was obliged to act in the ſame manner he 
had done before he raiſed the ſiege of Paris, that is, diſ- 
band one part of his army, put another into quarters of 
refreſhment, and after having paid a certain ſum to the 
Swifſes and the Germans, not reſerve to himſelf ow 
Ve 
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"4, D. five or fix thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, 
1462, with whom he marched into Champagne, and cloſely 


the duke of Parma; but was not able to do 


any great miſchief, | 
In the mean while, the private negotiations between: 
the king and the duk of went on, and M. Vil. 


leroy was the conſtant mediator on the duke's part, and 
M. Du Pleſſis- Mornay on the king's The ſecret was 


not long kept undiſcovered, came to the ears of 


the Spariaras, who uſed their utmoſt efforts, and made 
all imaginable offers to the duke of Mayermse, to draw 
him from this correſpondence. The duke finding the 
buſineſs diſcloſed, made it no longer a ſecret; but to 
prevent any farther quarrels with the Spaniaras and the 
reſt of his he proteſted, which indeed was true, 
that he had the king, he would come into no 
concluſion, without the conſent. of the and the 
other princes, who favoured his cauſe. But as theſe 
negotiations did then produce no effect, I ſhall paſi 
them over, till I have related what fell out this 

year 1592, in the different provinces of the kingdom, 
where ſometimes one party prevailed, and ſometimes 

In the month of May the prince of Conti laid fie 

to Craon, a ſmall town upon the borders of Anke 
The duke of Mercary came to ſuccour it, and gave 
the prince an intire defeat. Between one thouſand 
and twelve hundred ſoldiers were ſhin, and the 
cannon, baggage, and moſt of the colours and enſigns 
were taken. The duke made himſelt maſter of Cha- 
zeau-Gonthier and Laval over and above; this defeat in- 
ſpired freſh courage into the leaguers of this country, 
who, before, had hardly dared to ſhew their heads. 


The king ſent the mareſchal Aumont to command in 


Brittany, inſtead of the prince of Dombes, whom he 
recalled to attend him. He gave him not long after the 
vernment of Normandy, which was vacant by the 
death of the duke of Montpenſier his father. | 
The mareſchal # Aumont upon his arrival in Hit. 
tany, took the town of Mayenne, and raiſed the fiege 
of Rochefort, at the approach of the duke of Mer- 
cœuux. 
The king had begun to fortify Quillebegiif, a village 
upon the Sbino, between Roan and Havre, Villars, go- 
vernor 
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rſe, yernor of Roan, whom this new place would much in- A D. 
ly 2 to * it, mn — —.—— 1592. 
| M. de Bellegay 48, grand eſcuyer ance, Who was t — 
M; when he fat downs beſors it, had the courage, or rather 
den raſhneſs to defend it, ſeconded by a few ſoldiers and 
/ ſome gentlemen, who caft themſelves into it. He ſu- 
fained an aflault, defended himſelf thirteen days, and 
gave time for fuccour to arrive, which Villars durſt not 
tarry for, and was therefore obliged to retire. The 
nd eſcuyer went from . thence to join the king in 
— where the mareſchal Je ZBiron had laid 
fiege to Eſpernay, which the prince of Parma had 
en upon his return into the Low-Commiries. The 
town was taken, but it coſt mareſchal Birom his life, 
who had his head carried off by a cannon-ſhot, as he 
was about to take a view of the place. The death of 
ſo great a man paid dear for ſo ſmall a victory. 
the fide of the Meuſe, the mareſchal 4e Bouillon 
defeated 4' Ambliſe, grand mareſchal of Lorraine, who 
laid ſiege to Beaumont, ſome leagues from Sedans 
ſeven hundred Lorrainers were left dead upon the place, 
and the general himſelf was flain among the reſt, The 
king, by way of acknowledgment for ſo brave an action, 
ented the mareſchal 4s Bonillon with almoſt all the 
2 he had taken. He received two wounds in 
t. ; f 
The arms of the league were equally unſucceſsful 
in Languedoc. The duke of Joyenſe commanded in that 
rovince' a ſmall army of five thouſand foot, and between 
and eight hundred horſe. He had performed ſe- 
veral vigorous actions in the beginning of the cam- 
paign. He had defeated two regiments of the royaliſta, 
and taken ſeveral ſmall places; but being fat down be- 
fore the town of Yillemry, the nobleſſe of the ki 
party fell upon him, and beat him, and killed two 
thouſand of his men, and as himſelf was — 
to eſcape by ſwimming his horſe over the river Jarn, 
| he was drowned in the paſſage. He was the third of 
wits this houſe that had fallen in the ſervice of the league, 
epe and was the only one remaining of the five brothers, 
ſer- except the cardinal and the count de Bonchage, who 
was a capuchin. er ob Leg 
age The people of Tonlouſe, who, next to the Pariſians, 
g0- were the moſt zealous for the league of any in the — 
1 om, 
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A. D. dom, . the cardinal to put himſelf at the 

1592. head of the league in Languegce, and upon his refuſal 

made an extravagant reſolution of raking his other 

brother from among the capuchins, In ſhort, he quitted 

the habit ſome time after, by th hoge's diſpenſation, 

who tranſlated him to the order of Malta, that he 

might reſume the helmet and cuiraſſe, and the title 

of duke of Foyenſe. 'This defeat was the moſt me. 

morable action which paſſed on that fide ;, but the 

greateſt efforts of the war, after thoſe which were 

wrought in Normanay between the king and the great 

army of the league, were not far from the Ast in 
Dauphiny and Provence. 

Hes re volted againſt the duke of Savoy, and 
drove out the Savoyard garti ſon, but ſtill remained 
in the party of the league; On the other fide, Ja V. 
lette beſieged Roquebrune, and was killed by a musket 
ſhot, The place was taken notwithſtanding his death, 
but it gave occaſion to new inſurtections of impor. 
tance in Provence. * 20 pe, 

This general had put Gaſcon officers to command in 
almoſt all places undet the king's obedience, Theſe 
made very preſſing inſtances to his majeſty, that the 
duke of Eſpermom might ſucceed to la Valette his bro- 
ther, in the command of the troops, and they addreſſed 
themſelves in ſuch manner, that there was cauſe to 
a end if they were refuſed, they would give up 

eir town to the league, as Maugirom had — done 
Vienne, of which be was governor, who, for ſome diC. 
content he received from court, gave up that place to 

the duke of Nemours, This obliged Leſaiguieres to 
return into Dauphiny, from whence he was come into 
Provence, upon the news of Ia Vulette's death, and 
had begun to fall foul upon the leaguers. The king, 
cherefore, named the duke of Eſpernon general of his 
troops in Provence againſt his inclination. ' 

He came thither, in the month of Auguſt, with an 
army of ten thouſand men: Several gentlemen, upon 
his arrival, left the league, and the counteſs of Sault, 
who, as I have ſaid, had quarrelled with the duke of 
, Preſerited to him the young M. 4e Crequy her 
ſon, and defired his conſent, that he might ſerve 


the Ling under bis command. 


The 
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The firſt expedition of the duke of Epernon was 
the taking of Monrauxrots, where there was a' gar: 
riſon of nine hundred Savoyards. Having taken it at 
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diſcretion, he hung up foutteen captains, and ſent Hiſt. du Duc 
five hundred ſoldiers to the gallies, He treated thy Cams, 
Savoyards, whom he found in the caſtle of Autibes; Bouche HiRt 
almoſt in the fame manner, after having made him- de Pro. 
ſelf maſter of the Tower by capitulation. His de-“ 4%, 


ſign, by this extreme ſeverity, was to take from the 
Savoyards all inclination to enter, or continue, in 
Provence; but Leſdiguieres took a more effectual 
method, by carrying the war into Piemont itſelf, 

Nie enter'd the country, with great difficulty, and 
made himſelf maſter of Perouze, and block'd up 
the caſtle; till his cannpn ſhould arrive. The fieurs 


de Poet, and Blanien, who commanded one of his 


detachments, carried the Fauxbourg of Suze; but 


the cannon of the caſtle obliged them to retire. Leſ- 
aiguieres attempted to carry Pignerol by ſcalade, and 


was repulſed, but he made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle of Oſaſque, which is near it; of the tower of 
Luſerne, and the fort of Mirebouc, I'he caſtle of Pe- 
rouze ſurrendred upon the playing the cannon, He 
then fortified the village of ZBriqueras, and by the 
taking of theſe poſts, ſecured a communication be- 
tween Piemont and Dauphiny. He forced the 
camp of Vigon, where ſome militia of the countty 
were aſſembled, under the ſicur 4e Primiquet, who 
was there ſlain. On the other fide, the fieur 4 Poet, 
with his detachment, carried QMateau- Dauphin; and 
the villages of Luſerne. Angrogne, and Perize, 
ſubmitred ro the king, and took an oath of fidelity 
to him. | 

Leſliguieres obſerving the conſternation which ran 
through all the country, ventured to attack Cabours, 
of which the caſtle, being planted upo rock, was 
very difficult to be taken. The ſege 140 
days, during which the duke of Savoy deliberated 
whether he ſhould go to ſuccour it at the hazard of a 
battle ? He judg'd it convenient to deſiſt, but marched 
with his army before Briqueras ; and here he was vi- 
porouſly repulſed, and gave over the enterprize. 

Teſtiguieres left his camp of Cabours to overtake the 
duke of Savoy, and to attack- him in his retreat ; but 

Vox. IV, U the 


ed ſeveral 
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A. D. the precipitation of his captains extricated the duke , 
"1592. out of the danger he was in, and cauſed only a con- h 
A fuſion in his march. The garri ſon of Cahours, inform- 
ed of all this ill ſycce{s, jurrendred upon capitula- 


tion. Leſaiguieres, after having tortified the place, and 5 
laid the country under contribution as far as Turin p 
put an end to ſo glorious a campaign, and repaſſed b 
the mountains, as well upon account of the tigour of 

the ſeaſon, as becauſe he had received advice that the Y 
marquis of 77efort, governour of Savoy, was entered k 
into Greſiuundnn, and had ravaged the country as far 4 
as Grenoble. Upon his arrival, he quickly retired, h. 
and both parties put their troops into winter k 

uarters, | | 


Whilſt all theſe military expeditions. were making, he 
in ſo many different — of the kingdom, the div. 
ſions increaſed among the leaguers, eſpecially at Pa- t 
715, between the faction of fixteen,, and that of the th 
pcliticks. In the hatred of the two factions one againſt th 
the other, the general point of the divifion conſiſted: 
in this, that the peltticks were defirous of treating m 
with the king upon ſuppoſition of his converſion; * 
and, on the other hand, the fixteen refuſed abſolutely = 
to acknowledge his title, even under that circumſtance, MW E 
pretending that the converfion would never be fin- N 
cere, and that religion would always be expoſed to 
an evident danger. But what put the ſixteen be- 
yond all hopes, was the great prevalence of the 
politick party, eſpecially ſince the execution of thoſe 
xerſons, whom the duke of Mayenne had cauſed to be 

ged for the death of preſident ZBrifſon; and in im 
conſequence of the prohibition which had been made, 
of holding private aſſemblies, the parliament vigo- 
* y ſtood up againſt them upon every the leaſt oc- 
caſion. 

In the mean while, the duke of Mayen made f. 
all neceſſary diſpoſitions for calling together the th 
aſſembly of the deputies of the provinces, according to 

| what he had promiſed the Spaniards, the deſign of th 
which was to make choice of a king, who ſhould' be 
marry the infanta of Spain. It was reſolved, that * 
this aſſembly ſhould be held at Paris, and notice * 
was ſent of it to the prince of Parma, who was in 
highly diſpleaſed; for he was deſirous it ſhould * of 
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been held at Reimes or Soifſons, where he would have 4 9), 
had them more under his command, by means of the 1592. 
troops he was to bring thither, under pretence of (ww 


guarding the aſſembly. He let the duke of May- 


enne know, notwithſtanding, that he would immedi- 


| ately lead another army into France agrinſt the king 


of Navarre; but his death, which fell out in this 
a; prevented the execution of his deſign. 

is death was a very conſiderable advantage to the 
king, for the prince of Parma was one of the greateſt 
officers in Europe; and M. 4e la Noue himſelf, who 
had no cauſe to be well pleaſed with him (for he had 
kept him a long time in priſon) ſaid of him, among(t 
other things; That he formed an attack the beſt of any 
man he ever knew. 

The 
the hands of count Peter Erneſt de Mansfeld, whom 
the prince of Parma had named his lieutenant for 
the time he was to be in France with his army; and 
thus ended the year 1592. The next was leſs me- 
morable for military expeditions, but much more re- 
markable for other events, the variety of intrigues 
of the different parties, and the happy turn the king's 


affairs took. 


The aſſembly of Paris held all mens minds in 
ſaſpence, wpon the deciſion of the grand affair they 
were to treat of. The Spaniards laboured to make 
it fall upon the infanta of Spain; and the perſon 
whom it ſhould be judged proper to give her for a 
husband. The princes of Lorraine hoped to draw it 
into their family. Some had formed notions of gain- 
ing it to themſelves; and others, at leaſt, hoped to 
make their advantage of the ruin of the kingdom. 

Upon the ſcheme of the Spaniards, and their party; 
ſeveral of the princes ſtood excluded, and particularly 
the duke of Mayenne;, for having wives already; 
they were not in 4 condition to marry the infanta of 
Spain. Thete were alſo ſome amongſt the French for 
the marquis 4e Pont, ſon to the duke of Lorraine, 
becauſe he was a foreigner, There were then, of all 
theſe princes, only the duke of Nemours; who was bro- 
ther to the duke of Mayenne, by the mother's fide, 
ind the duke of Gui ſe his nephew, to whom the duke 
of Mayen, in à view of raiſing his family to the 

U 1 throne, 
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A. D. throne, could poſſibly be favourable : For we muft 
1592. ſuppoſe, that in the aſſembly of Paris, there was no 
regard paid tothe princes of the blood, whom they 
entirely rejected, as having always repreſented them 

to be favourers of hereſy, except the cardinal of 

Bourbon, who had attempted to make a third party, 

and was then in no condition either to form it, or 


| 17 it. | | 
As to the duke of Nemours ſince the glory he had 
nv one in the defence of Paris, he was become 10 
independent of the duke of Mayenne, and had atted 
ſo little in concert with him, that the duke was in 
no wiſe deſirous to place fo haughty and imperious a 
prince over his head ; and laſtly, his nephew, the 
duke of (iſe, had no great reaſon to expect his fa- 
vour, who was already Lilplealed to ſee him his com- 
titor, and that he had entered into alliance with 
is enemies, and eſpecially with the ſixteen, and the 
Spaniards, who had uſed their utmoſt endeayours to 

ſet him at the head of the league in his place. 
Upon theſe fuppoſitions, it can hardly be doubted 
. but the duke of Mayenne, how contrary ſoever ho 
might feem to act upon ſeveral occaſions, from that 
time determined to hinder the election of a king, in 
| the aſſembly of Paris, and was reſolved, ſooner or 
N later, to come to an agreement with his majeſty, pur- 
fſuant to the ſteps he had already made with him, { 
by the mediation of M. Je Villeroy. However, he 
_ as if ſuch a deſign had been always far from 

: is view, | 

AD-1593 The meeting of the ſtates was in the great hall * 
of the Louvre, on the twenty-fixth of January 1593, N 

for ſo they wrongfully called that aſſembly, ſince none 
but the king has power to call the ſtates together; Þ 
but cuſtom in this point has prevailed over reaſon a 
among hiſtorians, The duke of Mayenme made 2 f 
long ſpeech, to perſuade the aſſembly to have no- 
_ in view but the good of religion, and the 

ate. 
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In the ſecond ſeſſion, which was the next day, the : 
* propoſed, that before all things the members >" 
the ſtates ſhould bind themſelves, by ſolemn oaths, 6 


never to be reconciled with the king of Navarre, 
even though he ſhould embrace the catholick relies. c 
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” The oppoſition which this propofition met with, let A. Y. 
2 him and the Spaniards know, that it would not be 159 


of ſo eaſy for them as they imagined to compals their wyn/ 


* dom and courage, and the moſt part of the conven- 
1 tion appeared to be in his ſentiments; and then the 
a archbiſhop of Lyons taking upon him to ſpeak, made 
10 uſe of an expedient which ſtopped the legate's 
N. mouth. He told them, that the choice of proper 
I means to reſtore tranquillity to the kingdom of France, 
ſys and procure ſafety to religion, was referred to the 
* prudence of the pope; that they did not yet know 
* what was his intentions, and that to take the oaths: 
_ without having conſulted him _ a point of ſuch ** 
ich —— would be to tye his hands, and out- reach 
is authority 
yo The next day, being the twenty-cighth day of the 
month, a trumpet of the king arrived from Char- 

ed tres, who ſaid he had a packet addreſſed to the 
"5 count 4e Helin governor of Paris. The count 4e Be. 
has lin carried it to the duke of Mayenne, who refuſed 
"a to open it, except in preſence 'of the chief of the 
_ aſſembly. - a 

Twas open'd in the preſence of the legate, cardi- 
we nal Pelleve, Diego 4' Ybarra, M. de Villeroy, and 
* ſome others. They found in it a writing, wherein 
0p the catholicks of the king's party invited thoſe of the 
5 aſſembly at Paris to a conference upon the affairs of 
ll religion and ſtate. It was intituled, The Propoſition 
of the Princes, Prelates, Officers of the Crown, —--tend- 
95 ing to the quiet of the kingdom, ſo neceſſary for the 
5 preſervation of the catbolick religion, and the ſtate, 
ſon made to the duke of Mayenne, and the other princes 
| . of his po Preſent aſſembled in the 
: von of Paris, | 

= It was deliberated whether this writing ſhould be 
g communicated to the convention, and notwithſtanding 
* all the legate's endeavours, it was concluded to lay it 
e before them. At the ſame time there was ſent 
os abroad another writing or manifeſto of the king, 
. which made a great impreſſion upon ſeveral people. 


deſign. The duke of Mayenne rejected it with free- 


The duke of Mayenne ſuſpended the affair of the 
firſt overture, till his return from a journey he was 
obliged to make to the frontiers of Picardy, to meet 
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A. D. the duke of Feria embaſlador of Spain, who was 
1593, marching with the army of the LZow-Countrics, com- 
Wy > manded by the count Charles of Mansfield. He left 


the ficurs 4e Villeroy, and Jaunin, to keep a watchful 
eye over the conduct of the legate, the Spaniſ 
mini ſters. 

The count of Mansfield having entred France, laid 
ſiege to Næyon, and having given an aſſault, the place 
was ſurrendred to him upon capitulation, be fore tho 
king could come to its ſuccoux. . 

Several conferences had paſſed between the duke of 
Adavenne, and the duke of Feria, at Sviſſons, before 
the taking of Noyon. The duke of Feria being per- 
ſuaded that the convention of Paris, which the duke 
of Mayenne had been prevailed on to call, was the 
deciſive blow, did not ſcruple to propoſe, that the 
ſtates ſhould begin with aboliſhing the ſalick law, 
and from this principle he drew very favourable con- 
ſequences in behalf of the infanta of Spain. 

he duke of Mayenne heard his diſcourſe, and all 

his reaſoning, with a great deal of coldneſs, and an- 
ſwered him almoſt in the ſame manner as the preſi- 
dent Jannin had anſwered the Spaniſp miniſter in 
the conferences of the camp at Ja Fere, before the 
railing of the ſiege of Rouen, by demanding of him, 
How he could be able to ſupport ſo great an enterprize ? 
or, Where were the troops, and millions, neceflary ta 
ſubdue the king of Navarre ? that the count of Mans- 
field had entered France with only five thouſand men, 
and that they had given him, the duke of Mayenne, 
by way of advance, for all the expences of the cam- 
aign he was about to begin, no more than five and 


twenty 2 with a long detail of other 


difficulties which would occur in the execution. 

As theſe reaſons were unanſwerable, the duke of 
Feria enlarged upon the magnificent promiſes he had 
orders to make from the king of Spain ; that when 
the election ſhould be made, and the crown adjudged 
to the infanta, his majeſty, encouraged by his own 
intereſt, would employ all his treaſury, and all the forces 
of his dominions, and that in a ſhort time they would 
fee fiſty thouſand foot enter France, on all ſides, to 
maintain the infanta upon the throne, and extermi- 
nate hereticks, | T% 
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The duke of Mapenus replied, with a ſmile, That 4 D. 


he had to do with the preſent, and not with the fu- 
ture; that the yoke of a foreign government was not 
ealy of digeſtion to a French. ſtomach, and that it 
wanted ſome ſtrong ſeaſoning to make it palatable, 

Inigo de Menacza, a lawyer, whom the king of 
Spain had given to the duke of Feria, to aſſiſt him 
with his advice in matters relating to law, rold the 
duke of Mayenne, that he was well aſſured that all 
the deputies of the ſtates of Paris would not only re- 
ceive the infanta, but alſo would deſire his catholick 
majeſty to give her to them, and-it was he alone 
that * the election. 

The duke of AMſayenus anſwered him, with ſcorn, 
That he talked of an affair that he knew nothing of, 
and that he certainly took the deputies for Indians; 
but that the Spaniards ſhould find they were neither 
quite fo ſtupid, nor ſo eaſy to be impoſed on. Upon 
which Men4o2a having repeated to him again, That 
he was well acquainted with the diſpoſition of the 
fates, and that they had no need of his credit to 
make the infanta own'd; You are much miſtaken, 
ſays the duke of Mayenne, for if I do not conſent to 
the election, the whole world is not able to make it 
ſucceed. | 

The {duke of Feria, being no more maſter of his 
temper than his lawyer, told the duke of Mayenme, 
in a ſcornful way, That it was himſelf that was 
abuſed, and the election ſhould paſs in ſpite of him, 
and that he would, farther, take from him the com- 
mand of the army, and give it to the duke of Guiſe. 

This threatning put the duke of Mayenne out of 
all patience, who raiſing his voice ſtill higher, bid 
him do the worſt he could; that it was in his power 
to turn all France againſt the Spaniards ; that if he 
undertook it, he would throw them all out of the 
kingdom in eight days; and laſtly, That they ſeem'd 
to treat him as their ſubject, but thank heaven he 
was not ſo yet, and their proceedings ſhould hinder 
him from ever defiring to be ſo hereafter, Upon 
which he broke up the conference, and withdrew. 

The — behaviour of the duke of Feria was 
much diſapproved by the minifters of Spar, and it 
was reſolved in council to endeavour, by all poſſible 

U 4 means, 
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An. means, to appeaſe the duke of Mayenne. M. de Taſſis 
1593. was ſent to beg pardon, and was received in a ver 
Way haughty manner, The count of Mansfeld, and ſome 


others, undertook to draw him over. Taſjjs offered 
him from Spain the ſoveraignty of the dutchy of Bur- 
gundy, the government of Ticardy, during life, the 
title and authority of lieutenant general under the 

ueen, and to pay all his debts, it he would favour 
the election of the infanta, with twenty-five: thouland 
crowns, which ſhould immediately be delivered him; 
He promiſed him a note for two hundred thouſand 
more, and to confer upon, him, by letters patents, 
the — of the. Fpaniſy troops, which he 
ſhould diſpoſe of at his will, and which ſhould not 
act but by his direction. 

Whether it was the duke yielded to theſe offers, 
or that he had a mind to have it thought ſo, he ſuffer- 
ed his paſſion to grow cool, accepted the ' propoſal, 
and was reconciled to the dyke of Feria; however he 
ſent a ſecret order to the archbiſhop of Zyons, and 
the preſident Zamin, to prevail upon the ates, that 
the conference demanded by the catholicks ef the 
king's party ſhould be re ſolved on. 

They effected their deſign, notwithſtanding the 
cardinal legate, cardinal Pelleve, and the other par- 
tiſans of Spain, and after many difficulties it was 
decreed, That the conferences ſhould be held at 
Surenne, a village about a league and à half from 
Paris. 

The arri val of the duke of Feria cauſed no alteration 
in this affair, and the ſtates proceeded to the election 
of deputies for the conference. The convention choſe 
the archbiſhop of - Zyc:5, the ſieur 4e Billi abbot of 
St. Vincent, aud afterwards biſhop of Laon, Villars 
governor of Rouen, the count e Belin governor of 
Paris, the preſident Jannin, the baron 4e Taimer, 
the ſieuts 4% Montignt and Montolin, the preſident 
le Maitre, the ſollicitor Bernard, and du Laurent, 
ſollicitor general to the parliament of Paris. 

The king, who was then at Mante, having aſſem- 
bled his council to chuſe deputies in like manner, the 
choice fell upon Renaud de Beaune, archbiſhop of 
Bonrges, to whom were joined in commiſſion, the 
fieurs 4e Chavigni, Bellieure, Schomberg, ag 
; | | eric 
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Emeric de Thou, and Revol, who were all of the 4 Y. 


king's council. TED 10 
As the catholicks of the king's party could not 
hope for the ſucceſs of any conference, unleſs his ma- 
jelly would explain himſelf in more poſitive terms 
than he yet had done upon the affair of his conſci- 
ence 5 M. 4 O was employed, by the reſt, to obtain 
his explication upon this head, t 424721 

This lord repreſented to him the great intereſt his 
majeſty had in the preſent conjunctures, no * to 
hold the minds of men in ſuſpence upon ſo eſſential 
a point, and laid before him all the motives which 
were moſt capable to draw him over to his fide. 'The 
king anſwered him, That he was intirely reſolved to 
give all poſſible ſatisfaction to the catholicks that had 
ſerved him upon this head, and very ſoon, and then 
laid before him very ſtrong reaſons for his delays 
hitherto, and aſſured him, . 8% he was reſolved in 
three months, at moſt, to aſſemble the biſhops to put 
an end to the affair : And this, ſaid he, you may tell 
the archbiſhop of Bourges from me, who is to be at 
the head of the deputies at the conference of Su- 
renne, and that he may entirely rely upon what L 
now ſay. | 

It is certain that the king had received private 
inſtructions in the matters of religion, and Victor Cayet, 
doctor of divinity, who has left us a very good hifto- 


1593- 
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ry of this king's reign till the peace of Vervins, tells cayet, T. 2. 


us, that he conſulted him by letters upon his difficul- 
ties on ſeveral articles of the Roman religion; that 
he was not the only catholick doctor with whom he 
conferr'd in this matter; and that by the aſſiſtance of 
the diſcourſes he had with them, and the writings 
they had ſupplied him with, he very often confounded 
the calviniſt miniſters ; and when M. 40 made him 
the remonſtrance I have lately mentioned, he was 
diſſatisſied only in three points, the invocation of the 
ſaints, auricular confeſſion, and the pope's authority. 
The conference began the twenty-ninth of April. 
The firſt were upon divers preliminaries, and princi- 
pally upon the limits which were to be ſet to the ſu- 
ſpenſion of arms, and its duration: ſo that-they did 
pot begin to treat of affairs till the fifth of ," i | 
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The firſt propoſition which was made by the arch. 
biſhop of Bourges, was to acknowledge the king, ta 


mom the crown belonged by right of birth, or at 


leaſt ro invite him to follow the religion of his an. 
ceſtors. The archbiſhop of Zyous antwered, That all 
the catholicks, who aſſiſted in the ſtates, would be 
cut limb from limb before they would ſumbit to an he. 
retick prince; and as to the inviting him to change his 
religion, he had too long — the catholicks of 
his own party, for them to rely upon him in that point; 
beſides they had all taken oaths, which hindered them 
from treating with him. 

The archbiſhop of ZBourges reply'd to the ſecond 
article, by urging the king's reaſons for ſo long de- 
ferring his inſtructions, of which the principal was 
the obfiingrs war made upon him by the leaguers, 
without any abatement ; that all the oaths they had 
taken were unjuſt in themſelves, that in all preceeding 
times the popes had made the firſt overtures to princes, 
who through the misfortune of their birth had fallen 
into error, if they taw the leaſt appearance of their 
converſion, and were very far from treating them with 
vigour ; that roughneſs, and ſeverity, were the means 
to ruin religion, and that there was a ſufficient ex- 
— of this in what had fallen out in Exgland; and 
laſtly, „Gentlemen, ſays he, it belongs to you to 
« take good advice before you make your pretended 
6& election of a new king, for certainly ours will never 
« fly to give place to him, and will want neither 
« courage, nor fairhful ſubjects, to defend the right 
64 2 God and his birth have conferred upon 
40 im. ” 

The conference, which had been held that day 
three or four times, ended, after ſome debate upon 
the authority of the pope, and the liberty of the 
Gallican church. | 

They met together again on the tenth of May, 
and the archbiſhop of ZBourges, without making any 
more long diſcourſes, ſays to them, Gentlemen, 
« We have ſufficiently explained our pretenfions, it 
now belongs to you to do as much on your fide, and 
« to lay before us what you inſiſt on. 

The archbiſhop of Lyons anſwered, © They had al- 
ready done it as plainly as they could; that all their 

« deſign 
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u deſign in this conference was to promote a ſincere 


„union amongſt catholicks, to advance the ſafety of ''; 593. 
the Gate, and the ſecurity of religion. 


„Well, ſaith the archbiſhop of Zourges, what 
« anſwer do you make to us upon the king's conver- 
6 + will not you aſſiſt us to make him a catho- 
« lick ? ?, | 

Would to God, replied the archbiſhop of Lyons, 
« that he was à good catholick, that our holy father 
could 9 ny of * 1 | 

Upon this laſt word, » de Bourges rejoyns, 
« On gentlemen, ſays he, don't * to — 
« ſuch long journies, There are ſo many niountains 
to paſs before we come to Rome, and o many ob- 
« ſtacles to overcome on that fide, that this expedi- 
« ent cannot but be very dangerous in the preſent 
« {tate of affairs; but ſince you are upon this head, 
give us leave to demand of you, that a ſtop ſhould 
4 be put, for ſome days, to all proceedings. The 
archbiſhop of Lyons conſented, and the ſuſpenſion 
of arms in the neighbourhood of Paris was pro- 


longed. | 
| The ſieurs 4e Schomberg, and de Revol, were lent 
to Mante, where they made their report to the king's 


council of all that had paſſed. They were ſome time 


before they returned, becauſe the king was defirous to 
remove certain difficulties which remained to him, 
and this was done to his ſatisfaction; for which rea- 
ſon he reſolved immediately to call an aſſembly of 
prelates to treat of his converſion, which was no more 
then a mere ceremony to finiſh this grand affair with 
the more ſolemnity, and made à great impreſſion 
ypon the minds of 2412 

Shomberg, and Reuol, having received this aſſu- 
rance from his own mouth, returned to Surenne, where 
the conferences were revived on the ſeventeenth of 
May. The archbiſhop of Bourges, with an air of 
joy, declared this news to the deputies of the league, 
and added, That they might now treat upon this 
plan with the catholick lords of the royal party : That 
further, they did not require of them to conſent to 
what ſhould be determined, 'till after this was put 
in execution, and the king was publickly reſtored to 
the unity of the church, and that to this end his ma- 
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A. D. jeſty offered them a truce of three months, which, in 
159 ;. the preſent ſituation of his affairs, and thoſe of the 
league, would be prejudicial to none but himſelf, : 
his declaration very much embarraſſed the arch- 
biſhop of Hons, and he deſired leave to confer with 
his collegucs. After having deliberated with them, 
he anſwered, That nothing could be more agreeable 
to them than the news of the king of Navarre's con- 
verſion, but there would till remain a difficulty in 
waging it to be ſincere, and great miſchief might 
ariſe if it ſhould prove otherwiſe, He endeavoured 
to render it ſuſpected, from certain advantages the 
king bad lately granted to the hugonots. Here they 
ſtopt, and the fieur 4% Revo gave in writing to the 
deputies of the league, the declaration that was lately 
made touching the king's converſion, ED 
This declaration was printed and ſpread all over 
the kingdom, as well as the circular letter which 
he wrote to ſeveral biſhops and doftors, inviting 
them to come to him on the fifteenth of July. 
Theſe two writings had a wonderful effect, and not. 
withſtanding the prohibition of the cardinal .legate, 
three curates of the principal pariſhes of Paris left 
the town, and went to the king. 'Theſe were the ficurs 
Bennet, curate of S. Euſtache, Chavagnae, curate of 
S. Sulfice, and Morenne, curate of 8. Meri z and after- 
wards hiſhop of Sees. 

Though this ſtep was very advantageous to the 
king, in bringing back to his party ſeveral of the ca- 
tholicks, it laid him under great difficytties with re- 
Giyet, T. a. ation to the hugonots ; however, he fdund means to 
calm their — by the mediation of certain ca- 
tholick lords, whom he engaged to promiſe them, 
that nothing ſhould be done.to their prejudice in the 
conferences of Surenne ; that whatever happened, 
they ſhould _ the privileges which had been 
granted them by the edits of the preceding kings; 
and this promife was given them in writing, and 
ſigned by the chancellor, and all the moſt conſiderable 

perſons of the court. | 
Phe leaguers were ſtrangely diſconcerted, and knew 
not what party to take with reference to the writing 
which the ſieur 4% Revol had put into the hands of 
the deputies, They aſſembled again on the fifth of 


June, 
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June, at the Raquette in the Fauxbourg 8. Antoine, A. D. 
and the archbiſhop: of Zyor's anſwer to this writing 1593. 
the turned upon three points; Firſt, As to the king of Na 


ch. would do well to make application to the pope, 
1 whoſe buſineſs it was to receive him into the 3 
1 Secondly, That they could not enter into a treaty 
ble concerning the ſecurity of religion, without being in- 
* formed before- hand of the intentions of the holy ſee; 
110 and Thirdly, As to the truce, they would then con- 
* fider of it, when they received their anſwer to the 
— two firſt articles. i 
* The archbiſhop of Bowrges replied to all this, that 
bY the king was diſpoſed to ſhew the pope all the re- 
* gard and reſpect that might be expected from a 
* ince who was a ſincere catholick, and to omit no- 
* thing that might remove all poſſible diſtruſt from his 
Yee holineſs ; but if the pope would take upon him to de- 
Fry termine the capacity, or incapacity, of his majeſty's 
7 perſon to ſucceed to the crown, he thought thoſe who 
5 compoſed this aſſembly were too good Frenchmen, 
4 and too well acquainted with the rights and laws of 
* the kingdom, the liberties of the Gallican church, 
left to ſupport the pretenſions of the court of Rome in an 
(Mt affair of this nature; that, in a word, whatever 
of ſhould happen, the king would never ſubmit the evi- 
"ah dent right he had to the kingdom of France, to an 
arbitration, upon account of the cenſures 'which had 
the been iſſued out againſt him. | | 
* In the mean while, the king perceiving, by the 
0. management of the deputies of the league, that they 
100 ſought only for delays, with deſign to ſupply Paris 
Joy with all the proviſions they were able, and give time 
bh to the —_— to draw troops towards the town, he 
he ordered the admiral 4% Biron to inveſt the town c» 
nd Dreuæ, and ſome: days after publiſhed a proclamation, 
bh that the ſuſpenſion of arms in — — — of 
"y Paris was at an end. The king made himſelf maſter 
4 of Dreux, and the taking of this place put the Pari- 
ble fians in a great conſternation ; for which reaſon the 
Spaniards preſſed the convention more than ever to 
ut proceed to the ele&iori of a king. Upon this occa- 
ing ſion the duke of Feria found himſelf under a neceſſity 
4 to declare who it was that the king of Spain . 
of 12 ar 


varre's. converſion, the 'catholicks of the royal party 
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for an huzband to the infanta, and after a long dif: 
courſe, caine at lait to this concluſion, That the inten- 
tion of his maſter was to demand of the ſtates the 
crown of France for the infanta Clara Eugenia Ia. 
_ and the arch-duke Albert, who was to marry 

8 | | | 
This propoſition not only drew off from his intereſt 
thoſe whom they named politics, and the nobility 
who were aſſiſtants to the Rates, but alſo the clergy, 
and the third fate ; for that the whole world ſaw 
plainly, that the king of Spain's deſign was to im- 
poſe _ the French the yoke of the houſe of Au. 
ria. The Spaniſb minifters obſerving this oppoſition, 
did not venture to inſiſt upon it any 2 and 
faid, That the king of Spain would conſent to the 
election of a prince of France, comprehending under 
this name, the princes of the houſe of Lorraine, and 
ſecretly let the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of 
Guiſe, underſtand, that they had them in view. 
what finally diſconcerted the attifices of the 
Spaniaras, was a decree of patliament made by the 
preſident Ze Maitre, in which it was declared, that 
advice ſhould be given of it to M. 4e Mayenne, lieu- 
tenant general of the crown of France, and it ſhould 
be from this preſent time declared; That all treaties 
made, and which hereafter ſhould be made, for the 
ſettlement of a foreign prince or princeſs upon the 
throne of France, were null and void, as being made 
in prejudice of the Slick law, and other fundamen- 
cal lob of the kingdom of France. 
In the mean while, the legate having received let- 
ters from Rome, by which he perceived that the 
's inclination began to change with reference to 
the affairs of France, conſented to the truce ptopoſed 
the king and the duke of Mayenne, though much 
diſpleaſed with the decree of parliament which had 
been made in his abſence, and named deputies to treat 
- —— — —＋ de la 2 Au ors 
aſſorpierre, Villeroy, jerre, t ent 
Fannin, by which ſtep — 2 
the ſall of the ©. 
In the mean while the prelates, whom the king 
had called to court to finiſh the affair of his conver- 
ſion, came to 8. Demis, and put an end to the buſi- 


ne ſo. 
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; neſs, The king's ahjuration was made in the abbey 4. O. 
— of S. Denis, on Sunday the twenty- fifth of July, and - - 
gotwithſtanding the legate's excommunication, abun- w 
dance of perſons, of all conditions, left Paris to aſſiſt 
u the ceremony. it was performed with all the 
ſplendor and magnificence imaginable, and all the 
uſual forms in ſuch kinds of ceremonies were obſerved 
upon the occaſion. : Te, 

On the ſame day the king ſent couriers to all the 

liaments, to inform them of his converſion, and 
Fs reaſone for ſo long delaying it. The leaguers, 
and in particular ſome of the preachers in Paris, gave 
way to their accuſtomed fury ; but notwithſtanding 
this, the treaty of truce, for which they were afſem- 
bled at La Villete, was concluded and figned a few 
days after for three months, and publiſhed at Paris, 
and 8. Denis, on the firſt of Auguſt. 

By the truce it was forbidden to ſpeak in the con- 
vention of the election of the infanta ever after ; but 
the duke of Mayenne, that he might be always in a 
condition to treat with the king to advantage, re- 
ſolved to maintain and ſtrengthen his party. The 
ling on his fide, that he might diſcharge the iſe 
he had made the biſhops of ſending an ambaſſador to 
the pope, named the duke of Nevers for this em- 
bafly, and ſent before him the fieur 4e la Cliele, with 
a very re ſpectful letter to his holineſs, which he 
- in theſe terms, Mur good and devoted Son, 

enry. | 

The ſucceſs of this embaſſy was very uncertain, up- 
et. en account of the treatment which had been ſhewn 
he hitherto to the cardinal of Gonai, and the marquiſs of 
to Piſani, deputies at Rome, from the catholick princes, 
ed and lords of the royal party : notwithſtanding the 
ch credit of the republick of Venice, and the grand duke, 
ad who applied to the pope with all poſſible zeal in the 


at king's cauſe; the cardinal, and the marquis, were 
1e. forbidden to ſet foot upon the lands of the church. 
nt Clement the eighth was a pope of very extraordina- 7 


10 ry prudence, and though mightily rejoiced at the 
king's converſion, a&ed with great caution towards 
ng the Spantards, and wiſhed, for the honour of the holy 


— ſee, and the good of the church, he could be aſſured 0 
fi- that the king's converſion was ſincere, Thus he * x 
ſd, 
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A. D. for time to regulate his conduct, though he {uffered 
certain words to fall from him on * 1 and took 
8 


ſometimes certain ſteps which might prevent the 
King from being too much diſc W | 
For which reaſon, though he forbad the cardinal of 
Gondi to come to Rome, he gave leave to his ſec 

to come thither, and heard . Ba very favourably ; but 
one mark that the pope was not 10 oppoſite to the 
king as he would appear to be, was, that he himſelf 
was author of an intrigue which was carried on, for 
ſome time, in his very anti- chamber. | 

The cardinal AMaobrandin nephew to the pope, had 
a ſervant named Jacques Sanneſio, a man of a good 
capacity, but who made no figure in the court, and 
one who could hardly be ſuppoſed to be imployed in 
a negotiation of importance. The pope was fully 
aſſured of his diſcretion and fidelity, and knew him to 
have a ſtrict friendſhip with a Frenchman named 
Arnaud d Oſſat, whom the queen dowager of France 

loyed to demand of the vope ſometimes bulls for 
the erection of ſome monaſtery, and, now and then, 
indulgences and other things of the like nature. It was 
he, whoſe merit, ſupplying the defects of his birth, 
raiſed him in time to the dignity of a cardinal. The 
Pope knew .him at that time to be a man of good 
enſe, and what I am about to relate, was certainly the 
firſt ſtep towards his elevation. 
The pope ordered Sanneſio to talk, as of himſelf, to 
a'Ofſat, of the affairs of France, without appearing 
to have any more correſpondence together, than they 
had formerly, and for this purpoſe, not to ſee him any 
where elſe but in his anti- chamber, where they uſed to 
meet, and by this means the pope got information of 
abundance iculars. 

They had diſcourſed ſeveral times upon this ſubject, 
3 Cliele arrived at Rome with the king's letter to 
the pope. It required a great deal of management to be 
able to get it into the pope's hands. Seraphin Olivieri, 
auditor of the Rota, who was a favourite of the pope, 
as being a man of a pleaſant and facetious temper, could 
not prevail upon him to receive it, He only told him, 
with reference to an audience, he would conſider 
whether he. ſhould allow it; But he ſaid 1 1 

| uc 
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ſuch a manner, that Olivieri plainly ſaw it would be 


granted. | 

In ſhort, that very evening the gives orders to 
4'Ofat by Sanneſio, to confer with the gentleman that 
lately came from France, and give him good hopes of 
his negotiation, and adviſe him, as of himſelf, not to 
be diſcouraged at the difficulties he ſhould meet with. 

The next day in the evening, the maſter of 
the P <4 chamber went to Olivieri's houſe, took 
la Jielle into his coach, and having brought him 
to the palace, led him by a pair of back-ſtairs into the 


5 


pope's cabinet. | 

his gentleman, upon his entry, threw himſelf at 
his feet, told him he was come from the king his maſter 
to kiſs them, and preſenthis holineſs a letter which had 
been committed to his care. 

At theſe words the pope 4 interrupts him, and tells 
him, with an angry air, that he had been impos'd upon; 
that an audience had been demanded of him for a pri- 
vate ge and not for the agent of an heretick re- 
lapſed and excommunicated, and ordered him to go 
out of his preſence without any delay. 

La Clielle, who was prepared for this comedy, begs 
his pardon, defires him not to take it ill, that be had 
executed the orders of the king his maſter, who was 


deſirous to Pay him his ſubmiſſion in perſon, and to 
_ all poſſible marks of the profound reſpect he had 
r his 


perſon and dignity ; but that fince his holineſs 
would not hear him, 4 would at leaſt leave the letter 


intruſted to him, with the paper of his inſtructions; 


and having laid both upon the table, he retired. 

He received orders the next day to go to the houſe of 
cardinal Francis Tolet, whom the pope eſteemed very 
much, and was ſo throughly perſuaded of his integrity, 
that he let him farther than any other into the ſecret of 
the king's affair, altho' he was a Spaniard. La Clielle 
had three conferences with the cardinal, upon the ſtate 
of the kingdom of France, and the king's diſpoſitions 
towards religion ; but he gave him no other anſwer, 
that that the 1 ies not give audience to his ma- 
jeſty, nor grant him abſolution, becauſe he was a re- 

e 


72 Clielle not knowing what would be the end of all 
this intrigue, made flow preparations for his return, 
Vor, IV, 's & when 
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D when dt,, the night before his departure, came to 
. 1 9 to him what he was about to 
iy, 4s the” greateſt ſecret in the world, that the king 


ſhould continue to ſhew by his conduct, the fincerity 
of his converſion, and that the pope was reſolved not 
to receive the embaſly of the duke of Nevers, as think- 
ing he could not do it in conſcience, before he had 
made of the king's conſtancy in religion; but 
notwithſtanding, his majeſty ſhould not grow impa- 
tient upon the occaſion, for that in due time and place, 
he ſhould receive all poſſible ſatisfaction. 

This aſſurance, though in general terms, was beyond 
the hope Ja Clielle had conceived of the ſucceſs of his 
negotiarionz he ſet out ſome few hours after, and 
haſtened to carry the king this agreeable news. 


cayes T. 2; In the mean while, the duke of Nevers ſet out for 
Rome by the way of Switzerland, and when he arrived 


at Peſehinno in the Valteline, the jeſuit Anthony Poſſevin 
met him, and preſented to him a brief, which was 
no other than a credential letter, upon what this father 
had to fay to him from the pope. The duke having 

brief, demanded of hin what were his orders, 


that the pope will be d to ſee you at Rome, as Lewis 
de Gonzague duke of Nevers ; br that he cannot re- 
celve you as the embaſſador of a king he doth not own; 
and, laſtly, that he rejoiced at his majeſty's converſion, 
and wiſhed it was ſuch as it ought to be. 

The duke, after having difcourſed Poſſevin upon the 
affairs of Trance, and laid before him the reaſons 
which ought to FTA the pope to receive him as em- 
baſſador, purſued his journey, during which time, the 
ſaid Poſſevin was twice ſent back to Pim, and the laſt 
orders he carried him, was to enter Rome without any 
retinue, and not tarry there above ten days. The duke, 
notwithſtanding all theſe diſguſts, was not diſcouraged, 
and entred Rome on the one and twentieth of Noveraber 
very late in the evening, to ſatisfy the pope, but at- 
tended with fifty gentlemen notwithſtanding, beſides 
his domeſticks. | 

The ſame evening he went to kiſs the s feet, and 
beſought him, among other things, not to limit his ita 


at Rome to ten days, The pope told him, he would. 


| think upon it; but declared to him at the ſame * 
. that 
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that he could not give the king abſolution without finz 
even in the forum of conſcience. He promiſed him, not- 
withſtanding, a longer audience, which he gave him on 
the Tueſday following, | | 

The duke laid before him the ſtate of affairs in France, 
in a manner which let his holineſs know the weakneſs 
of the league, and the prevalence of the royal party, 


the partiality of . the legate, and ſeveral other things 


which were of force to move him. He had ſeveral 
other audiences, but to no purpoſe, and having learn'd 
that the pope, in a —_— had plainly declared his 
reſolution not to ratify the abſolution given to the king 
by the archbiſhop of Bowrges, he preſented him with a 
procuration he had from the king, for all that he de- 
manded and offered in his name, and finding him 
fill inflexible, he left Rome to go to Venice. 

The miſunderſtanding between the heads of the 
league, of which there had been ſeen ſo many inftances, 
continued till ; inſomuch that the duke of Mapenne 
laid the duke of Nemours under an arreſt at Lyons: 
He had concerted the affair very ſeeretly with the arch- 
biſhop, who under pretext of the truce, which rendered 
his preſence” uleleſt at Paris, was returned into his 
dioceſs. He took his meaſures ſo well, that at the time 
the duke of Nemours laboured to make himſelf abſolute 
maſter of Lyons, by the troops he had brought into the 
town, he found himſelf ſurround:d by the citizens, who 
formed barricades after the model of them at Parts, 


and ſhut him up in the caſtle of Pierre. Enciſe, 


Several attempts were made on both fides in Zrit- 
tany, Berry, Maine, Anjou and Poitou. The count 
of Brifſac ſaved Poitiers to the league. This impor- 
tant ſervice was but ill returned by the duke of Z/beuf, 
who obliged him to quit the place. This was cauſe of 
new uneaſineſs to the duke of Mayenne, who ſaw almoſt 
all the princes of his houſe act contrary to his inten- 
tion. | 

David Bouchar, viſcount of Aubeterre, took Coruy 
in Perigord at diſcretion, from the league; the pri- 
ſoners and the booty he took there, were the leaſt con- 
ſiderable advantage of this enterprize ; for there they 
diſcovered the ſecret of M. 4e Montpeſar's journey, who 
was ſon to the dutcheſs of Mayerne, and was ſent 
into Spain by the duke, to re the election of his 

; 2 eldeſt 
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A. D. eldeſt ſon, Henry of Lorraine, to the crown, by the 

. 1593- ſtates of Paris, and with all the power of a naval force, 

u which the Spaniards were p ring for Blaye, at that 
a | 


time beſieged by the mareſchal 4% Matignon. 
This put him upon meaſures to prevent it. Veſſels 
were brouzht from Eugland and Holland, and the 
mareſchal fitted out ſome at Bourdeaux. The Spaniſh 
fleet however, made its appearance, and was twice 
beaten. And, notwithſtanding the conſiderable loſs 
the Spaniards ſuſtained in the laſt engagement, where 
four of their gallies were run aground, a few days after 
ſome of their veſſels entred the Garonne, in a v 
dark night, and threw proviſions, ammunition, — 
freſh troops into Blaye, which obliged the mareſchal to 
Faiſe the why He was ſome days after called to court 
by the king ; but before he went, he gave notice to the 
pine of the good news of the king's converſion, 
They were over-joyed that they had followed this lord's 
prudent advice, and had delayed, for ſome time, to 
engage in the cauſe of the league, in hopes that the 
king would become a catholick, which now they ſaw 
happily effected. n 
On the fide of the Alps the duke of Savoy, in con- 
junction with the Spaniards, raiſed an army of ten 
thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe, and took 
Exiles after four aſſaults which were ſuſtained by Bla- 
cons, who killed him abundance of his men. Leſai- 
uieres had very ſoon his revenge for ſo ſmall a loſs, for 
aving ſuflered Rodetic de Toledo to engage in the 
mountains, he ſurrounded him by means of the perfect 
knowledge he had of all the windings and narrow 
paſſes, and killed fifteen hundred of his men, and the 
general himſelf amongſt the reſt ; and yet this victory, 


which was. ſo bloody on the enemies fide, did not 


colt him above three or four ſoldiers, and very few 
wounded. | 

The duke of Savoy Judging it convenient to ſuf} 
at leaſt the progreſs of a war, which coſt him ſo dear, 
gave notice to Leſdigueres, that he was viking i» 
enter into the treaty of truce, Which the king had 
ranted to the league, and which he had leave to do 
one of the articles of this treaty. Leſdiguieres 
made no great ſcruple to comply with his inclination, 
as being glad to repoſe his troops, and by this mw 
ave 
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have an opportunity of re-vitualling Briqueras and 
Cahonys. 3 | b 

The diviſion his gentleman had made in Piedmont 
had hindred the a. 
thing in Provence ;. but the country was not ever the 
more at peace upon this account. The duke of Eſper- 


* 
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of Savoy from attempting any 


non was almoſt univerſally hated by the Proventials, 


for his pride and haughtineſs and ſeverity of temper, 
The king hated him: no leſs than they, and ſent him to 
command in Provence againſt his inclination, He even 
diſtruſted him to a | are degree, and had conſtantly 
delayed, notwithſtan ing his repeated inſtances, to ſend 
him his letters patents for the government of the pro- 
vince. The Proventials increaſed! his diſtruſt, 'by a 
thouſand letters they wrote to court ; and as they were 
principally — againſt him, for having built a 
citadel at 8. Tropez, and another at Yrignola, and a 

reat fort within cannon- ſhot of the town of Aix, they 

t the king know, that he had no other view in for- 
tifying himſelf thus in the country, than to make him- 
ſelf abſolute ' maſter of the province, and keep the 
government of it in his own hands, in oppoſition' to the 


Court. 


The King eaſily gave into theſe inſinuations, and 
would 1 glad to have found out ſome pretext 
for recalling him; but the affair was very delicate, be- 
eauſe it was apprehended upon this occaſion, he would go 
over intirely to the league, and call in the duke of Saua 
and the Spaniards to his ſupport. The king acted a 
very extraordinary part ip this conjuncture, and com. 
mitted the execution of his deſign to Leſdignieres, and 
this was to ſtir up all the gentlemen, and * the 
governors of the royal towns, to a revolt againſt the 
duke of Eſpernon, which would furniſh his majeſt 
with very good reaſons for removing the duke out 


the province, in order to reſtore peace and tranquillity 


in it. 

The matter was carried op with ſo much conduct 
and diſcretion, that it ſucceeded, and the governors of 
the towns having diſmiſt the Gaſcon captains, under 
divers pretenccs, who were alone attach'd to the duke, 
they raiſed a general revolt, at a time when the duke 
of Eſperncn was gone to Peſenas to viſit the conſtable 
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1593. hung and liberty. 7 
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ll had been paſt recovery for the duke of ſperncn, 

if they had —_ but one precautica, and raiſed a 
ſmall of troops to hinder his return, which was very 
eaſy for — have done. In his return into Provence, 
he muſt have paſſed the Rhine and the Durance, and 
a, large tract of ground withal, before he could join 
the body of his troops, which were diſperſed in the 
neighbourhood of Aix; but for want of this caution, 
he paſſed the two. rivers without any oppoſition, with 
tour hundred horſe which he got together with all haſte 
in Languedoc, and arrived at his fort before Aix. This 
was a grievous ſurp rize and concern to the inhabitants; 
for they had already made great rejoicings, _ a ſup- 
ſition that they were intirely delivered from him. 
he count of Carces and the town of Aix, who were 
prepared to acknowledge the king, if the province 
could intirely ſhake off the yoke of the duke of E, 


* 


pornon, ſuſpended their efolution tor ſome time; but, 
nevertheleſs, acted always in concert with thoſe of the 


oyal party, who bad declared againſt the Gaſcons. I 
hall — what followed — theſe — under 
the next year, which were very advantaglous to the king. 
Notwithſtanding the reaſon his majeſty had to 
diſtruſt the duke of Mayer's ſincerity, from his in- 
rercepted letters and memoirs ; he granted a prolonga- 
tion of the truce for the months of November and De- 
ceinber,, at the ſolicitation of M. 4% Villeroy. 
Hitherto the King's converßon had wrought no con- 
kderable effec, except the preventing the infanta from 
being elected by the convention of Paris, which had 
been lately diffolved by the duke of Mayerme ; but 


towards the latter end of this year 1593, the town of 


Meaux ga ve an example which was ſpeedily followed 
by ſeveral others. 

M. 4e Vitri governor of Aſeaux, drew -all his gar- 
riſon out of the town, and there having afſembled the 
towns-men and — officers, he told them, that 
the king being now become a catholick, he had re- 
moved the obſtacle which hindred his ſubjects from 


owning him as their lawful 9 that for his 
elf 


part, he was reſolved to acquit himſelf of this eſſential 
duty ; that ir was in his power, indeed, to 0 
ver 


* 
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liver up their town to him; but that having been A. D. 


tholick. He then reſtored the government of it to 


which the reduction o 
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made governor of it by the league, in honour, he 1593. 

was obliged to do otherwiſe, for which reaſon he gave 

back the keys of their town into their own hands, and 

left them at Hberty to follow their own inclina- 

tions. I 

This declaration was a great ſurprize to the magi- 

ſtrates, who, after having deliberated upon it, reſolved 

to imitate the example of their governor and garriſon ; 

and upon the breaking up of the aſſembly, they all 

cried aloud, Long live the king. | — 
Upon this happy news, the king ſet forward to- 4 », 1594 

wards Meaux, and arrived there in the beginning of | 

January. He was received with great teſtimonies of 

Joy, which he returned, by granting the town conſider- 

able privileges, and aſſured them that he would not 

allow the exercife of any other religion, than the ca- 


x de Vitri, and gave the reverſion of it to his 
on. 

The king returned to 8. Denis, that he might be 
within reach of making his advantage of the motions 

Meanx tight cauſe in Paris, 

as alſo of certain maniſeſtoes and declarations which he 
had ſent abroad upon this conjuncture; one of which 
declarations concluded with an exhortation to all the 
favourers of the league, to return to their obedience 
within a month. The king promiſed them a general 
pardon for all that was paſt, and to continue them in 
all their offices, dignities and employments, and at the 
ſame time he gave commands to his parliaments and all 
other judges, to proſecute all ſuch as ſhould remain 
obſtinate, after the expiration of this term, as guilty of 
high-treaſon, | 

This declaration made a great noiſe in Paris, where 
the authority of the duke of Mayenne was mightily 
diminiſhed, and the faction of the ſixteen, who were 
ſupported by a conſiderable Syaniſh garriſon, had gain d 
the ſuperiority, inſomuch, that they firſt obliged ſe- 
veral of thoſe whom they named politicks, and were 
ſuſpected to favour the king's party, to leave the town: 
And what diſpleaſed the duke of Mayenne more than 
all the reſt, he was forced, againſt his inclination, to re- 
move the count de Belin from the goyernment of Pais 
1 and 
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A. D. and put it into the hands of the count Je Bri/ac, whom 
1594. 2 thought irreconcileable with the king, becauſe he 
ba 


been always a zealous leaguer, and had acted with 


more vigour againſt his late majeſty than any other, at 


the barricade. 
A tew days after, the king went to the fiege of Ja 


Ferre Milon, a principal town in the iſle of France; - 


which he cauſed to be inveſted by the 'mareſchal 4e 
Biron, He tobk the town, and from thence he went 
to Mante, to give orders for the ceremony of his con- 
ſecration, which was performed at Chartres on the 
twenty-ſeventh of February. | 
His majeſty's retreat from Paris was not without 
deſign. He was deſirous to leſſen the diſquiet of the 
duke of Mayenne, the Spantards, and the ſixteen, and 
ive time to the politicks to form their party, and to 
eliver Paris into his hands, according as they had 
promiſed. oy: | 
The reduction of Lyons to the king's obedience, was 
a very different example from that of Meaux, for the 


capital of the N It fell out in the beginning of 


February, The ing was indebted for it to the fide- 
lity, prudence and vipour of three inhabitants of the 


| town, the ſieurs Zacques, de Liergues and de Seve, who, 


aſſiſted by the troops of Alphonſo Ornano, which came 
exactly at the time appointed, ſurprized the leaguers, 
when they leaſt expected it, and made themſelves 
maſters of the town, and having drove out the principals 
of the league, 3 ſubjected it to the King. 

The ſubmiſſion of Lyons to his majeſty's obedience, 
was followed a few days after by that of Orleans and 
Bourges, by means of M. 4e la Chatre governor of the 
Orleaunois and Berry. The conditions of the treaty 


were almoſt the ſame with thoſe that had been granted 


to Meauy and Lyons upon their ſurrender, with reference 
to the ſecurity of the catholick religion, There was one 
particular for Ja Chatre, namely, that his government 
ſhould be continued to him, and that the Eng ſhould 
confirm him in his dignity of mareſchal of France, 
which the league had conferred upon him; and thus 
began to be verified the prediction which M. Je Chan- 


vualon made to the duke of Mayenne, when he under- 


K to create mareſchals of France, That he made 
baſtards, which would become legitimate at 1 
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nce. La Chatre reſum'd immediately the collar of 4 D. 
the order of the holy ghoſt, which he had not wore 1594. » 
erer ſince the year 1589. 5 wy, 4 
After this fortunate ſucceſs, the king went to Char- 
tres to be conſecrated: The conſecration was per- 
formed with great ſolemnity, and all the uſual cere- 
monies, on the twenty-ſeventh of February. He was 
conſecrated by Nicholas de Thou biſhop of Chartres, 
and inſtead of the holy viol of NMieims, they made 
uſe of S. Martin's, which is kept in the convent of 
Marmoutier at Tours. 5 
The king's conſecration, which was deſective in 
nothing that renders the perſon of our princes reve- 
renced 3 people; and the accounts which were 
diſperſed of it all over the kingdom, made a great 
impreſſion upon the minds of the ſubje&ts. A great 
pumber of gentlemen deſerted the troops of the league 
to ſerve under his majeſty, His party increaſed in 
almoſt all the great towns, and eſpecially at Parts, 
where the politicks, obſerving their party to be in a 
manner formed, began to enter upon the moſt expedi- 
ay meaſures for deliyering the town into the king's 
- nandas., 
The duke of Mayeuns ſuſpected ſome private deſign, 
upon obſerving that the politicks met frequently to- 
ether in private; but he. knew not how to remedy 
the affair, The ſhorteſt way would have been to 
drive from Paris all thoſe he miſtruſted ; *but then he 
muſt have diſobliged the moſt conſiderable families, 
and, beſides, have augmented the power of the ſix- 
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d teen, who bore a mortal hatred to him, and had lon 
0 thought of depriving him of all his authority. In this 
V unhappy conjuncture, he ſaw no ſecurity in tarrying at 
i Paris, and he took a reſolution in the beginning of 
ce March, to go to Soi ſſuns with the dutcheſa his wife, 
1c and his eldeſt ſon, under pretence of meeting the 
nt Spaniſh army, which was advanced as far as the fron- 
d tiers of Picardy, and was his laſt refuge. | 

e, Before he left the town, he engaged the count of 
US Briſſac to promiſe him expreſly, that he would be 
2 very vigilant in preſerving Paris, and have a ſtrict 
r- eye over all the motions of the politicks, ty prevent 
le the execution of their deſigns, | 
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A D. Briſſac was evidently at firſt reſolved to keep his 


"T5 94- 


word with the duke of Mayenne; but having after 
confidered well the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parties in 
Parks, and learn'd the inclination of the moſt prin- 


cipal families to the king; he Jainy ſaw the diffi. 


culty there would be in cutting off all intelligence, and 
that, ſooner or later, let him uſe what vigilance he 
would, he mult fall under it. He repreſented to him- 
ſelf the examples of the mare ſchal 4e Chatre, and of 


* Pillars governor of Roar, who was actually treating 


with the king, and the advantages he ſhould gain by 
the imitation ; and, laſtly, the juſtice of ſubmitting 
to his lawful ſovereign, now the obſtacle of religion 
was removed, preſented itſelf to his vic in a different 


manner than before. 


The ſecret ſollicitations and promiſes made to him 
by the king, brought him to a final reſolution, He 
opened himſelf to the fieur Lullier, prevot des mer. 
changs, to the ſheriffs Langlois and Neret, to the pre- 
ſident Ie Maitre, the attorney general Mole, and cer. 


ta in colonels and captains amongſt the citizens, whom 
he knew to be well inclined towards the king, who 
when they ſaw themſelves ſecure of the governor, 


found no other difficulty than to think of a proper 
method to put their deſign in execution, 

The twenty- ſecond of March was the day agreed on 
to bring the king into Paris. His majeſty, but a little 
before, to, prevent all ſuſpicion, had retired to a 
diſtance, and gone from S. Denis to Senlis. On the 
twenty-firſt he aſſembled the greateſt — of his troops 
in the valley of Mont morenci, and ſpread a report, 
that he was going to meet the Spaniards, who were 


alteady advanced as far as the Beauvoiſis, The even- 
ing of the ſame day, the preſident of juſtice, and the 


ſheriff Langlois gave orders to the captains whom they 
had let into the ſecret, to ſend letters to the royalifts, 
of their quarters, whom they had not thought proper 
to truſt with their deſign, with notice that peace was 
made; that the king's deputies would enter into Paris 
the next day, and therefore they ſhould arm them- 
ſelves in their defence, when this news ſhould be told 
to the people, that they might reſiſt the Spaniards 
and other foreigners, if they ſhould attempt to offer 
them any violence, The 
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bie Tue ſame evening the count de Briſſuc ſent out of 4 A 
frer Paris the regiment of captain Jacques Ferrarois, and 2D: 
in ome: other troops, in order to carry off, as he ſaid, a 
1 2 55 of money, which was to be conveyed to the king 
iff. . Novarre. through Paliſeu . 
and Some days before, a great many, ſoldiers of the 
be royal uy were admitted into the town, ſome of them 
I of in diſguiſe, and the reſt as deſerters, whom the pre- 
ſdent of juſtice and the ſheriffs had placed in ſeveral - 
17 uarters, to be imployed as there ſhould be occa- 
, on. . 
ing The ſheriffs Neret and Langlois, placed numerous 
en bodies of royaliſt troops at the port Newve, S. Denis, 
«nt 8. Horore, and 8. Marlin, and captain 7h Greffer 
a vas poſted at the great baſtion of the Celeſtines, with 
He ſeveral citizens and à good number of boat-men to 
. facilitate the entry of the garriſons of Melun and 
14 ſorbeil, who drew near, under the command of the 
Ne- fieur 4% la Note, commander of the fort of Gournay 
6A upon the Marne, The fieur Je la Chevalerie, lieute- ? 
10 nant provincial of the artillery, who was poſted at the 
f arſenal, was to receive them, and, in concert with 
" Neue, to conduct them where it ſhould. be 
* neceflary. - | | 
In the mean time, the king's troops advanced. The 
M ſheriff Langlois went out to meet them, and M. 4e Vitri 
tle was the firſt whom he met, into whoſe hands he de- 
a lvered up the port 8. Denis. The king, who was 
the Wl iready at the Zilleries, ordered M. 40 to march to 
Ps the port Newuve, and having made himſelf maſter ot 
rt, i, he turned to the left by the rampart, towards the 
ere port 8. Honore, and ſeized upon it, He cauſed ſome 
"A pieces of cannon to be brought, which were upon the 
he i wall, and placed them ſo as to command the whole 
ey length of the ſtreet 8. Honore. Other troops marched 
io, towards 8, Germains from the Auxerroiss Lenwis of 
Jer Montmorenci-Bonteville, who conducted them, fell 
* on a eps de guard of ſixty lanſquenets,. who having 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence, and refuſing to 
10 cry out, Leng live the king, were in part ſlain, and 
75 partly thrown into the river. They then ſeized upon 


the Palais, the bridges, and the Chatelers, without any... 


Upon 
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Upon advice that all thoſe poſts were ſecured 
king entred by port Neuve rt det of his * 
The count of — — went to meet him, and preſented 


him with a very fine embroidered ſcarf. His majeſty 
took him in his arms, gave him his own ſcarf in return, 
and created him mareſchal of France upon the ſpot. 
goon after arrived the preſident of juſtice, and tho 
ſheriffs, at the head of a large body of citizens under 
arms, and preſented his majeſty with the keys of the 
town, who received them in the manner which the 
great ſervice they had done him did deſerve, 

The accounts we have of the king's entry into 
Parit, are different in circumſtances, but all agree, 
that it was performed without any other blood. Hel, 
than the cutting off the body of lanſquenets I have 
already mentioned, and two or three of the towns-men, 
whom the found very ſtupidly running into the 
ſtrect, to ſtir up the people to take arms againſt the 


king. 

The duke of Feria had paſſed the night under 
great uncafineſs, upon advice of certain motions that 
were made in the town, and when he was informed 
that the king's troops were entred, he got together his 
forces in the neighbourhood of the temple, upon a re- 
ſolution to defend himſelf in caſe of an attack, The 
king ſent to him the count 4 Brifſae, to let him 
know, that he bad no cauſe to 11 end any danger, 
for that no inſtance of diſregard ſhould be ſhews, 

vided he did not make himſelf unworthy of the 
Ling' oodneſs, The terms of the capitulation were 
immediately drawn up, and the king gave him and 
his ſoldiers leave to go out of Paris the ſame day, 
with their drums _— their enfigns diſplay'd, and 
all their baggage, only their matches were put out. 
As ſoon as the king knew, that his officers had ſe- 
cured all quarters of the town, he went to Nozre Dame 
to hear maſs, and ordered Te Deum to be ſung. In 
the mean time the ſhops were all opened, and each 
man wore a white ſcarf, whilſt every part of the 
town, reſounded with ecchoes and acclamations of 


Long live the king. a | 
is majeſty, after having dined at the Louvre, went 
to the port 8. Denis, to ſee the Spaniſb troops go out 


to the number of three tho men. The duke of 
Feria, 
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pia, Diego 4 Yharra, - and Baptiſta Taxis, 

, the made him a very low bow. The N the 
med compliment in a very handſome manner, and ſmili 
jeſty aid to them, Commend me, Gentlemen, to your maſter, 
turn Wi 40 not return again. | 
foe M. St. Luc, and the baron Je Salignac, led them 
** u far as Bourget, and gave them a convoy as far as 
inder Gui. The cardinal legate, whom the King invited 
the v court, deſired to be excuſed, and was conveyed 
to Montargis by M. au Perron biſhop of Eureux. 

The Baſtille, and the caſtle of Vinciennes, were ſur- 
rendred to the king a few days after. The kin 


dent Je Maitre, who till that time had no other war- 
rant for that employment, than the letters patents of 
the duke of Mayenme ;. he made the fieur Lullier, 
ho was preſident of juſtice, preſident a la chambre 
des Comptes, and the ſheriff Langlois was made maſter 
of the requeſts, Theſe employments were conferr'd 

them in return for the ſervices they had done 
his majeſty in the reduction of Paris. 

The king ſpent ſome days in the regulation of the 
Police, and in making declarations for the publick 
tranquillity and profit of the realm, Paris, in a very 
ſhort time, recovered its antient form and ſplendor, 
and, in the mean while, the negotiation went on for 
the reduction of Rowen. | 


after having endured, at ſeveral times, with a great 
deal of patience, the paſſionate tranſports of M. e 
Villars governor of the town, which he had ſo glori- 
ouſly defended in favour of the league. They granted 
him all he demanded, and amongſt other things, the 
office of admiral of France, which had been conferred 
upon him by the duke of Mayenne, and which M. 4e 
Biron, whom the king had raiſed to that dignity, 
gave up to him, and his majeſty in return created 


treaty, was not forgetful of the intereſt of the catho- 
bio religion, after the example of all the other gover- 
ent nors, who had ſubmitted to the king, He was con- 
out WI finued in his government, and obtained ſeveral other 
of Wl conſiderable advantages. 

is, Parts, 


The baron ae * was charged with this 1 
tant negotiation, and at laſt brought it to a concluſion, Sul 
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created an office of preſident a Mortier, for the preſi- 


Memoires de 
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de Biron mareſchal of France. Pillars, in this 
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Paris, Lyons, and Orleans, the moſt | confiderable 


' towns of the league and kingdom, having ſubmitted 


ſeveral other towns in divers provinces preſſed to fol- 
low their example. Traye in Champagrie, Sens, Agon 
Villeneuve, Marmande, Riom in Auvergne, Abbeville 
and Montreuil in Picardy, and Poitiers were not 
long after them. The league had nothing more te- 
maining in Poitou than the caſtle of Aſirebeau. Ami- 
ens, and Beauvais, were diſpoſed, in like manner, 
to ſurrender, but were prevented by the preſence of 
the dukes of Mayenne, and Aumale, + | 

'Tis amazing that the duke of Mayenne, when he 
ſaw what turn affairs were taking, ſhould not imme. 
diately reſolve to treat with the king, He had no 
other refuge than the Spaniſh army, whole ſlave he 
muſt become, and ſome towns of Picardy, Cham- 
Page, and Burgundy, where he had garriſons ; and 

e ſaw cauſe afterwards to repent of his conduct. 

In the mean while Erneft, archduke of Auſtria, 
the emperor's brother, arrived in the Zow-Cormrries, 
to take upon him the government of thoſe provinces, 
and in fu OPER of gaining the crown of France, 
by marrying the infanta of Spain. He plainly ſaw, 
by the turn that affairs were taking, all theſe hopes 
were wholly vaniſhed ; for which reaſon, giving over 
his chimerical defign, he ſtudied only how he might 
ſecure the town of La Fere, which had been given 
up to the Spaniards, when the prince of Parma went 
to the ſuccour of Roten, and to add to his govern- 
ment certain towns upon the frontiers of France, which 
bordered on the Zow-Commries. 

He ordered count Charles of angel, to bring 
back the army he had led into France, and lay fiege 
to La Chapelle, a town of Picardy, The duke of 
Mayenne was obliged to reſt ſatisfied with this diver- 
fion, inſtead of any other aſſiſtance, whilſt, with the 
few troops he had, he endeavoured to retain Amien, 
Laon, and ſome other places of the province in the 
party of the league. La Chapelle was taken, and the 
mareſchal Je Bron, not having been able to come up 
ſoon enough to its ſuccour, nor afterwards to engage 
the count of Mſansſield to a battle, which he offered to 
him, received orders from the king to fit down 9 — 
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Jain, whither his majeſty himſelf came afterwarde J Y. 


in perſon; 


e town was obliged to ſurrender by capitula- (APY 


tion, in the month of ly, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrength of its fituation, The king loſt there M. 4e 
Givry, one of his beſt officers, and the marquis 
% Couvres, who died ſome time after of the wounds 
he had received in the ſiege. | 

About this time the baron 4e Peche, governor of 
(hatean-Thierri, came over to the royal party, The 

ople of Amiens took up arms againit the duke 
Aumale, forced him out of the town, and then de- 
livered up their city into the — hands. Beauvais, 
Peronne, and Donrlens, followed the example of their 
chief town. | 

Balagni, who had for ſeveral years kept poſſeſſion 
of Cambray, and was devoted to the league, had, for 
ſome time paſt, entered into a treaty with the king. 
He prevailed upon his majeſty, after the taking of 
Laon, to honour that town with his preſence, in order 
to confirm the treaty. Amongſt a great many condi- 
tions, which were very 3 to this lord, 
and ſome of them very diſhonourable to the king; the 
two principal were, that Balagni ſhould be made 
mareichal of France, and confirmed in the hereditary 
poſſeſſion of Cambray, under the protection of the 


crown of France : And —_— an extravagant turn of, John 6 

the civil wars, a * bi- youc, bi- 
ſhop's baſtard, whoſe birth alone ſhould have reduced ſhop of Ve: 
him to the loweſt of the people, became not only ma. 


fortune, and the diſorders 


reſchal of France, but withal a ſoveraign prince. 

After this the king laid fiege ro Noyon, which was 
defended, for ſome time, by the ſieur 4 CG; 
who was governor of it, but by advice of his friends 
at court, he treated with the king for the ſurrender 
of the place, and his own return to his majeſty's 
obedience. 

The advantage of ſecuring this frontier againſt the 
Spaniards, rendered the king's conqueſt on that fide 
very conſiderable, The truce which he made with 
the duke of Lorraine was not the leaſt ſerviceable to 
him; but his coming to an accommodation with the 
duke of Guiſe, which fell out about the ſame _ rm 

a nn in- 
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4 D. 8 finiſhing ſtroke, and reduced the league to the la 


1594- extremity. ; | 
Wy The baron 4% Roſui was imp in bringing this 
important negotiation to a concluſion, which others 
i hed hes attempted, but without any ſucceſs : and 
one of the principal conditions was this,- that the 
duke of 72 ſhould have the government ot Provence 
inſtead of Champagne, which he was poſſeſſed of. 
As ſoon as the treaty was ratified, Rheims, 8. Diſſer, 
Rocroy, Guiſe, Foinville, and ſome other places the 
duke was maſter of, ſubmitted to the king. 

The neighbourhood of the king, and his army, had 
contributed very much- to the reducing the towns of 
Picardy, and Champagne, to their duty; but he could | 
not be preſent in all places, and the league, though | 

* almoſt wholly defeated every where elſe, was ſtill ſup- | 
ported in Zr:ittany, by means of the Spaniards whom 
the duke of Mercaur had introduced there, | 
The mareſchal 4” Aumont, who was at the head of 
the king's troops in this province, made however a con- 
fiderable | 2.0m S. Malo, Concarneau, Rheaon, and 
Morlaix, ſubmitted, the firſt of themſelves, and the laſt 
after a ſiege. | a 

In the mean time the duke of Nemours found means 
to eſcape out of priſon at Pierre-Enciſe, and his eſcape, 
for ſome time, revived the war in the Lyonnois, By 
the aſſiſtance of three thouſand Suiſt, whom the duke 
of Savoy had ſent him, and ſome ther troops, he took 
Feurs in Fores, and three or four other ſmall places; · but 
the conneſtable Monrmorencat and Leſdiguieres, having 
ordered ſuccours to march towards that fide of the 
country, he gave over his conqueſts, and was obliged 
to leave the field. : 

The commotions in 1 were very conſidera- 
ble. In the beginning of this year 1594. the town of 

Aix had acknowledged the king, and ſent deputies to 
the court, to demand the confirmation of their privi- 
leges. This reſolution diſconcerted the duke of per- 
non, fince by this means he was deprived of an oppor- 
tunity of ſatisfying his —_—_ . the town. He 
ſeemed, however, to be well pleaſed, and ſent his com- 

liments to the parliament, and the count of Carces. 
farther J. they would ſend him certain depu- 
ties 
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ſd r 
. / province. | 

1s © this it was arifiveret, That it was intirely in his 2 
Is power to reſtore to the. people, by taking from 

nd them ths only 10 ol fear, and diflatisfaction, they 

he could poſſibly have, which Were the citadels he hade 
ce caſed to be built in ſeveral” 'pldees, and — | ; 
the fort or citadel of 8. Zurrope, which the inha | 
er, tants of Alx could not ſee —— terror, —— 

he musket ſhot of their town a ior 
e with the King amg an expect h 

of U this aver,” the duke pretended that the 

ald gon th perſe evered in its revolt, finee it refuſed to 

gh ſubmit to his will, who was veſted with the king's au- 

1.4 thority, and continued in acts of hoſtility, ' 

om In the mean while Leſaligmieres having received * 

erect orders from the king, entered Provence with h 

| of troops, after hav decir to the duke of — 

on. nate . by th e king's command, with orders to 

d bim the duke of . ſv long as he ſhould 


—_—_ in the ſervice ig 
The duke way not well wich this fort of 
aaf race and inſtead of ak anſwer, fer forward to 
En 


leres at the head of ten chouſind fuor and 
. twelve horſe, with defign 

uke having found him el — 

ook W much inferior to kin{1f, he did —— — 

but him, $5 thite hers aſſed nothing | but little skirmiſhes 

108 gements of ſmall parties,” 

the The aer had not thus, if the ſieur 4% Is 

ged BW Ea had not arrived; with orders both to the duke of 

* mon, and Leſliguieres, to lay down their arms, 

era- cormeftable of Momrmorenci took upon him the 

n of _ of mediator in the article of the fort of St. Eu- 

s to [t was decreed; That the of che dure M 

flv "ſhould quit the place, and that, till other or 

per- ders ſhould arrive the king, the guard of it ſhould 

por- be entruſted to the fieur 4% Ja Fin, as to a neutral per- 
He dnn, and then they made a truce berween the duke of 

dom non and the inhabitants of the town of Aiv. 

ces. Vhillt matters were in this fttuation, Leſdiguieres 

epu- I threw into priſon, at Monrelimar, a captain of the 


ties © a * 
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A. D. net, captain of his guard, whom the duke had taken 
1594. up, notwithſtanding a paſſport which himſelf had given 
WWW him. The duke to revenge himſelf for the ſeizure of 
| his officer, performed certain acts of hoſtility, and this 
was what LZeſdiguieres wanted, that he might charge 
Hin. de Let. the duke with breaking the truce, and put in execution 
diguiercs, an enterprize he had long ago defigned. This was to 
. 5. 0. ſurprize the ſort of 8, — ; and he executed it 
on the eighth of July. -- | | | 
As ſoon as he was maſter of the place, he introduced 
the citizens, and commanded the town to ſend pio- 
neers to raze the fort. No command was ever executed 
with ſo much readineſs and joy. Perſons, of all con- 
ditions ſet their hands to the work, and at the end 
of. twenty-four hours, there did not remain one ſtone 
upon another, | Fink ei 
Upon this news Frejus exelled the duke's, garri- 
ſons, Leſaignieres left the command of his troops to 
the count of Carces, and returned into Dauphiny with 
the cavalry he had brought. The hoſtilities were con- 
tinued on both ſides, notwithſtanding a truce of three 3 
months, which the conneſtable had obliged both par- I, 
ties to conſent to. Towards the end of this year 159 ni 
was brought the news of the treaty the duke of Gal c 
had made with the king, by which he was confirmed v 
in the government of Provence, This was a new K 
thunder ſtroke to the duke of Hſpernon, but did not b 
put an end to the troubles of this provincfte. m 
In the mean while the duke of ,Saugy did not fail 
to make his advantage of theſe diſorders, and the ab- 
ſence of Leſdiguieres. He attacked Yriqueras, and 
took it, after having loſt a great number of his men. 
Leſdiguieres, on the other ſide, that he might my 7 
ſerve a communication with Piedmont, and not loſe 
Cahours, took a fort which the duke of Savoy had raiſed W 
upon a hill, not far from Piguerol. on. | 
The duke of Mayenns was indiſputably embaraſſed tui 
to ſee the king's affairs take ſo happy a turn in al. & 
moſt all parts of the kingdom. He went to Zruſſels to the 
confer with the archduke, upon proper 1 for jen 
preventing the intire ruin of the Haan ceived wa 
that the _ miniſters had already done him bad MW ha. 
ſervices with the king of Main, and that even upon the WM at 
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it was debated in the council of Bruſſels, Whether he 4, D. 
ſnould not be put under arreſt, and committed to 1594, 
cuſtody? but the archduke, either through a generofity wy 
of temper, or becauſe he was unwilling to take a ſtep | 
which would have made ſo great a noiſe, without ex- 

preſs: orders from the court of Spain, did not yield to 
the propoſition, but ſuffered the duke of May enne to 
return, The reaſon which the duke of Mayenne al- 

ledged for his conduct, and want of reſolution, was, 

That the pope had never yet acknowledged the ki 

and had refuſed to give him abſolution; and he urge 
extreamly, upon this head, the treatment the duke of 

Nevers had met with at Rome, who was obliged to de- 

rt thence without having been able to obtain an 

avour. The cauſe of the league however was not ſo 
ſucceſsful at Rome as he imagined, as will appear here- 

after, when I have related an accident that beſel the 
king, on the twenty-ſeventh of December, upon his 

return to Paris. oa 3 

His majeſty arriving from . and being yet Lermes dd 

in the chamber of the marchioneſs — 
in the hotel 4% Scomberg, behind the Louvre, and ſur- Mormy du 
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The aſſaſſin was 4 draper s ſon of Paris, named 
John Chatel, and was immediately taken up. Upon 
notice of the king's: being w „the whole city 

was in alarm ; but as ſoon as they heard that he was 

in no danger, they ran in troops to Notre-Dame to re- 

turn God thanks for having proved his majeſty by 

ſo great a deliverance, Then Te Deum was ſung upon 

the occaſion, and the king himſelf aſſiſted at the fo- 

lemnity. Ir was upon this incident a terrible tem 

was raiſed againſt the Jeſuits, or rather the ſtorm, that 

had long been gathering, was at that time diſcharged 

at onke. 5 * jo * 
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The aſſaſſin being examined, according to cuſtom, 
faid, amongſt other things, that he had ſtudied under 
the jeſuits-. Nothing more was wanting to the ene- 
mies of that ſociety to involve them in the proceſs, and 
to endeavour to deſtroy them with the criminal. One 
of them was put to death, ſome others impriſoned, 
and the reſt baniſhed, However the parliament of 
Bourdeaux, and Towouſe, did not judge it expedient 
to "conform to the decree of the parliament of Paris, 
and retain'd the jeſuits in their diſtri, 

The baniſhment of the jeſuits was proſecuted with 
an ' exceſſive heat, as we learn from the firſt dent 
te Harly himſelf, in the remonſtrance he made to the 
— *— years after by way of oppoſition to their 
re-ſettlement, as it is given us in the hiſtory of the 
t 4e Thou, who was preſent upon this occaſion, 
There was no order of trial, & ſays the firſt preſident, 
obſerved at that conjuncture, and the parties were con- 
demned without a hearing; for which he gives this 
reaſon, That at that time they thought it their duty 
to behave as in a popular motion, or publick rapine, 


conſidering the danger the king had run, and the con- 


ſternatiun the parliament was in. The circumſtance 
at the ſame time that it-ſhews the juſt zeal of that 


illuſtrious body for the preſervation of his majeſty's 


ſon, ſo it takes off very much from the ignominy 
hich was thrown upon the ſociety by their ba- 
niſhment. | - | 
But what fully juſtifies the jeſuits, was the manner 
of their being re-called a ſew years after by the king, 
the favours he heaped upon them, and, more than all 
the reſt; the confidence he had in them ever after, 
without any teſtification of a future repentance, in 
which the ſucceſſors of this great and wiſe prince have 
thought fir to imitate him, and, if I may be allowed 
to ſay it, to go beyond him, notwithſtanding the fre 
quently repeated efforts of ſo many mighty cabals which 
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* Fo faftum & tanti periculi ſenſu attoniti patres non 
ſervato juris ordine, neq; partibus auditis, ut in ſediti- 
tue & publica graſſatione, ſocietatem toto regno tam 
ſalutari ſenatus conſulto exulare juſlerint, Thuan. 
lib. 132» 
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N were formed to ruin them in the opinion of their I D. 
majeſties. 1594. 
q he duke of Mayenne look d upon the baniſhment > <p 
of the jeſuits as an affair that would do him ſervice 
y with the pope, and raiſe in him a very bad nation: of 
* the king; and ſupported his hope by the departure of 
- the duke of Nevers, the arrival of the cardinal Je 7oy- 
y euſe at Rome, and the great credit that the Spaniards 
* preſerved there ſtill. ; 501 
ny Bur as to the departure of the duke of Nevers, he 
ho $0 mary that 4 Offat, whom he did nat in the 
wh leaſt ſuſpect, becauſe he made no figure in this country, 


ir was the king's ſecret agent with Cement the eighth 
he that the cardinal of Gonadi, who at laſt had obtained 
permiſſion to go to Rome, had made a great impreſſion 
upon the pope, and prevailed upon him; that monſieur 
a, au Perron, who was nominated to the W a of 
* Evreur, ſhould have leave to attend upon his holineſs 
from the king; inſomuch, that 4 Cſſat himſelf, in 
certain conferences he held with cardinal A/dobranadin, — 
"Y had diſcovered, that the pope was under ſome uneaſy the yours 
5 apprehenſions, leſt the court of France ſhould form 1594, and 
emmy in reference to the journey of monſieur . 
' Perron. | | | 
ys But the greateſt: ſybje&t of the duke of Mayerne's 40.165. 
ny diſquiet, and which might plainly let him ſee the er 
pe was changed, was, that the cardinal de Zoyenſe 
as ving had an audience on the twenty-fourth of Jama- 
ry upon his arrival at Rome, and demanded ſuecours of 
= men and money, had no other anſwer, than that as 
* to the troops Which were asked, he could come to 
Mw no reſolution till the matter had been communicated 
P to the king of Spain; and for money, he muſt 
od no \ expet any money from him, ſq he, was 
x obliged to be at a great expence'in aſſiſting the chriſti- 
ich ans of Hungary againſt the Tur. 
8 As to the baniſhment of the jeſuits, his reaſoning 
— was better groundetl. For, indeed, the pope was 
very mach offended with it, and the more as he was 
ey informed, that they had been treated in this mapner 
= at the inſtigation of certain hugonot lords of the 
court's that it was ſtill in doubt, Whether they would 
not bani ſn miniſters, capuchins, and carthuſians; 
0 that this inſtance. of —_ - enden has 
y 3 e 
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A. D. make the fincerity of his converſion ſuſpected; 
1595. indeed, this affair was tne ſabject of divers rr Rows 
. which ZOffar ad with the pope and cardinal | Al4c- 
. brandin,; where he endeavoured to bring them to 
temper, and remove the mi ſconſtructions, which had 
' arole from the like informations that were ſent to 
Rome by every courier, which came from France on 
—_— of the league, | | an 4 3 

he advices the king received hereupon from 
M. 4'Offat, did ne fail: to make him uneaſy; 
but he judged very prudently, that theſe difficulties 
would ſoon blow over, if he purſued his vi againſt 
„ the leaguers, and he hoped, that after he had cruſh'd 
I this 2 he ſhould: be able to bring the hugonots 
of Nantes, to a better temper, who already began to give him 
L 7. trouble, and carried their boldneſs ſo far, as to hold 

ſeditious afſemblics, : +... | W | 
He therefore re ſolved to attack the duke of May- 
enne in his government of Z#urgundy, where his prin- 
_ cipal forces lay, and the towns that were beſt affected 
to him, He proceded: farther, and declared war 
againſt the Spaniards in form, It is true, indeed, 
that ſince the death of Henry the third, the two kings 
had been conſtantly at war, but notwithſtanding this, 
the frontiers of the two eſtates had a commerce between 
themſelves, which was' no longer allowed after the 
declaration of war. The king uſed this formality 
to ſatisfy the hugonots, who preſſed him to it, and 
ſought ſor all opportunities of rendring the two kings 
jtreconcileable, as being apprehenſive, that if they 
ſhould ever agree, they would unite between them- 
| ſelves, to exterminate-the hugonots religion in France 
and the Low-Comntries. The king even gave the com- 
mand of the troops defigned againſt the Spaniards, 
to the duke of Ycuillon, whom the calviniſts look'd 
upon as their ſupport and chief, which was a character 
the king ſu d that the duke aſpired to, and 
therefore was w__ to gratify, by this object, thoſe 
turbulent ſpirits, leſt they ſhould interrupt him in 

his conqueſts over the Jeapuers, © 
Upon the mareſchal 4 Ziron's drawing near to 
Burgindy, the prefident unnin wrote to the duke of 
' Mayenne to come thither immediately, that the ma- 
reſchal had already intelligence in the province, and 
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that he run the riſque of loſing the towns one after 4 D. 
another as he had already loſt Aualon, Macon, and 159g. 
| — 


Auxerre. | 
He diſcovered, indeed, upon his arrival, that 7ac- 
ques Verne, mayor of Dijon, had held intelligence 
with the king, upon which he cauſed him to be be- 
headed. js 1 399 
This example did not hinder the citizens of eaune 
from treating ſecretly with the mareſchal Je Biron, to 


whom they gave up their town. Monmoyen, who was 


overnor of it, retired into the caſtle, and made it 
neceſſary to befiege him; but after a month's ſiege, 
a bridge being made, he was obliged to capitulate and 
ſurrender. ot long after, the baron Je Senecat 
abandoned the league, and ſurrendered Auſſonne to the 
king. Nuits and Autim ſubmitted in like manner; 
and, laſtly; the towns-men of Dijon having taken 
arms on a ſudden againſt the viſcount Je 7avannes, 


who commanded in the town, and 1#ancis Boyot 4e 


Franceſque governor of the caſtle, and being ſeconded. 

by the mareſchal Je Biron, who ſent them a ſea ſonable 

aſſiſtance, they became maſters of the town, and 

expelled the viſcount 4e Tavannes. Franceſque re- 

tired into the caſtle, and Tavannes into the caſtle of 

- alan, a very ſtrong place at ſome diſtance from 
ton. ; 

n the mean while, the conneſtable 4% Montmorenci 
having gained over the fieur Diximiens, governor of 
Vienne, procured this place for the king, It was the 
only town the duke of Nemours had upon the Rhone, 
and from whence the remains of the league in Aue. 
vergne, Lyonois and Fores, might receive any foreign 


ſuccour. This circumſtance made the reduction of 


this town very conſiderable, and the duke of Nemours, 
whoſe principal refuge it was, 'was ſo much concerned 
at the' loſs, that he fell ſick, and after an illneſs of 
four months, died at Annecy; and thus the king 
was freed from a dangerous enemy. Upon his death, 


ſeveral ſmall places were given up to the king; the 


moſt part of the duke's friends and ſervants finding 
it more advantageous to follow theſe meaſures, than 


* 
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adhere to a' party which every day grew leſs and 
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The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
The king being informed. that the duke of May. 


179 . ' une was marching through Franche- Comte with an 
LI army of Spaniards, commanded by Den Velaſgo, con- 


neſtable of Caſtile, to the 1uccaur ot the two places be- 
fieged, be went ro join the mareſcbal Je Biron with a 
mall body of the army. As ſoon as he was arrived, 
he took two or three ſquadions to reconnoitre the 
Shan ſh army: And baving advanced too far, he ran 
ſame riique as be ad tormerly done at Aumnale; 
but his courage and the too great precaution of the 
$/0w4fo general, again delivered him out of danger, 
Tune general not venturing to hazard a battle, the 
— of Dijon and Talau were obliged to ſur- 
render. th 
The king then entered Franche-Comtre, harraſſed the 
country, and might have wrought ſome . 
enterprize, if the Suiſt had not oppoſed it. was 
unwilling to diſablige them. and conſented to the con- 
firmation of the trea'y, woich bad been made in 
1580, for the neutrality of this province, 
The king then marched to Lyons at the ſollicitation 
of the conne ſtable, who ſent him word that bis preſence 


there was neceſſary, and principally, that he might 


be able to give more ſpeedy orders for reſtoxing peace 
and tranquillity in #royence, I ſhall forbear to relate 
the effects of this journey, till I have mentioned what 
paſſed at Rowe in the mean while, with reference to 
the 77 —— affair of the king's abſolution. 


#'Offat had already made a conſiderable progreſs 
before M. Je iron ſer out from France, u is jour 
ney to Rope, inſumuch that the pope told him one 


day, in a private audience he had of him, I hat he was 
no! ignorant of how great importance the king's reconcili- 
anon was to h 

wth the intereſt, off the one and the other; and neither 
Spain nor England ſhould Prevent him from aging: what- 


ever ſhould be expedieut for the advantage of. religion. 


and Chriſtendom, He even acknowledged, that the 
3 of M. au Perron were an uneaſi neſe to him. 

The | biſhop, at laſt, arrived at Name with very 

cular; and exact; inftruftions, He bad orders, as 


paſſed alang, to communicate them to the grand 


ak 
$ 


. 


duke, who had taken a great deal of pains to m 


m, and that he was. well acquainted both 
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the court of Rome favourable to the king, and to act 4, . 


in concert with M. 4 Ofar. 


not luffer Ie to be inſerted in the treaty, 
which might be prejudicial to the king's ,honour and 
intereſt ; as for initance, the obliging him, before he 
received abſolution, to treat of a peace with the king 
of Hain or the duke of Savey, or his rebel ſubjects ; 
to make war upon the hugonots, or break with princes 
and powers of a different religion; and particularly 


to prevent, that upon no account they ſhould make 


e of the term of re-inabling him to poſſeſs, the crown 
France. And further, to prevent all long delays, 
M. 4 Perron declared to the pope, that be had or- 
to teturn to Fance within thirty days; and to 
temove all doubt the pope 0 have upon this ſub- 
ject, he cauſed it to be repocted, as he paſſed through 
Florence and Zologne, and afterwards at Rome, that 
be was forbid to diſpatch any courier into Fance before. 
the matter was brought to à concluſion ; and this was 
his general anſwer, with reference to ſeveral difficul-, 
ties which were raiſed in the courſe of this negotiation, 
upon which they propoſed to him to ſend back to the 
court, to demand an explication. 
The affair was at Jak 


ceremony, which was. ſalemnized with a deal of mag- 
nificence.; and as ſoon as the pope had pronounced the 


laſt words of the abſolution, the ſound. of drums and. 


trumpets. was heard from all parts, which, were an- 
ſwered by the cannon. of the caſtle of 8. to 


1 


the great martification. of the embaſfador of Spain. 


and the whole Span;fo faftion. The people expreſſed 


by their acclamations, an incredible joy; and, ſeveral. 
of them ſet. the arms of France upon the doars of 
their and all ſeemed mighty, forward to get 


2 copy of the king's picture, which had been. before 


engraved, in order to be diſtributed in great numbers 


aſter 222 The bull of abſolution was drawn: 
up a few days after, 


fojoined them to make a ſgcmn thankſgiving to * 


concluded in ſuch a manner the 24 

u might prove agreeable to the king, and accordingly Letter of . 
he was ſatisfied with it, The ſeventeenth of Decefn.- . in 
ber was appointed by the pope for performing the % 
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and ſent into France, Upon the 
receipt of it, the king wrote to all the; biſhops, and 
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for having brought about, ſo defircable an event. He 
then wrote letters of acknowledgment to the pope and 
cardinals upon the ſame ſubjeft ; but in ſuch terms, 
and after ſuch a manner, as was extremely ſerviceable 
to him, in drawing over that court into his intereſt 
and making it as favourable to him, as before it had 
oppoſed him. | 
The war, which had been declared againſt Spain, 
re ſcarcely any other effect on the part of 
ance, during preſent campaign, than the ra- 
vages' which were made by the duke of ZBonillon in 
Luxembourg; the moſt part of the king's forces being 
employed in Auer, and elſewhere. | 
he king, in the mean time, arrived at TJyons on 
the fourth of September. He was there received with 
ſo extraordinary magnificence, that the ſplendor of it 
eclipſed” all the entries he had made into the other 
towns; and here he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
archbiſhop of Lyons, who had formerly been the foul 


of the league, and the council of the duke of May- 


2 come at the head of his clergy, to pay him obe- 
Several matters of importance paſſed 2 the 
king's abode at Lyons. The gôvernment of the 


Hun, which had been poſſefſed by the late duke 


of Nemours, was given by his majeſty to M. 4 /a 
Gniche, who gave up his office of grand maſter of 


the artillery to M. Je S. Luc. 


M. 4% Voi Dauphin, who was at the head of the 
league in jou and Maine, came over to the king's 

rty. His dignity of ,mareſchal of France, which 
fad been given him by the Teague, was confirmed to 
him; after the ligning o the treaty, in which the king 
would not agree he ſhould take this title. And thus 
was 'verifiec —_ the prediction which M. Je Chan- 
valon had made to the duke of Nſayenne, with refc- 
rence to his creating four mareſchals of France, That 
he had made baſtards, who would one day become 
legitimate at his own expence. This was true of the 
mareſchals Je i Chatre and Bci, Dauphin; but du 
Roſna, who was the third, wore the red ſcarf, and 
continued with the Spaniards: as to 8. Paul, who 


was the fourth, he had been killed by the duke of 


Quiſe, who was offended at his haughty . 
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The king Was Rill at Lyons, when he received cer- A; D. 


tain advice of his abſolution at Rome, which news 


determined the duke of Joyenſe to return to his obe-. 


dience with Toulouſe and the other towns of that 
country, which he preſerved in the intereſt of the 
league 3 and, laſtly, the final blow was given by the 
treaties of truce, which the king made there with the 
dukes of Mayenne and Savoy. E te, A h 
The duke of Mayenme, who had been ſo ill ſup- 
ported by the Spaniards in the defence. of the caſtles 
of Dijon and Tal am plainly. ſaw he could never rely 
upon them, and taking occafion from the pope's reſo- 
lution to abſolve the king, whoſe refuſal had hitherto 
ſerved as a pretext to continue the war, he ſent to his 
majeſty at Lyons an, offer of a truce. The king was 
not ignorant in what diſorder the duke's affairs were, 
but he was unwilling to drive him to an extremity. . 
The truce was granted for three months; but 
amongſt other conditions which the king required, he 
inſiſted upon a promiſe, that in this interval/ they ſhould 
ſeriouſly and fincerely negotiate a treaty of peace. 
As to the duke of Savoy, he had recovered Cabours, 
and the neighbourhood of the king, which very much 
annoy'd him, had obliged him to treat of peace with 
his majeſty, by means of the ſieur Zamot, who had 
divers conferences with the preſident 4e Sllery; but 
the duke, who always acted by the impreſſions of the 
court of Spain, could not comply with the propoſitions 
that were made him, tho! much to his advantage; 
and all ended in a truce, till the end of this preſent 
n | * & | 
Leſdiguieres made uſe. of the time of the truce to 
make his court. When he came to. Lyons, the king 
was running at the ring in the glace de Bellecourt. His 
majeſty, having perceived him at a diſtance, directed 
bis lance towards him, and ſaid, ſmiling, Ah] you ol4 
hugonot, you'll die as you've lived. Leſdiguieres having 
leaped to the ground in a moment, to ſalute his ki 
whom he had not ſeen for a long time, was received 
with all the carefles, which his great ſervices deſerved. 
His majeſty aſſured him, there was nothing in his 
power, but that he might lay claim to, and the next 
day he made him counſellor of Rate; and ſent _ 
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1 D. the n by-the ficur de Calignon Chancellor of 


1 59x. 


Navarre 
Wy The king was inclined to leave Zyons, and go into 


Picardy, where ſome miſunderſtanding had aroſe 
amongit the commanding  othicers of his army, but 
the conneſtable 4e Montmerenuce te preſented to him, that 
it was à matter of the atmoſt importance not to re- 
move far from Provence, till all things were pacified 
in that counery + For the duke of Eſpernom and the 
pet mane 6 giving way to their mutual hatred, were 
in arms, and notwithſtanding the treaty 
— bad been made and prolonged for three months, 
by order from his majeſty, there were conſtant boſtil. 
ties paſſed between them. 
| Before the king went to Zyors, his majeſty had 
ſent the ſieur 4u Frene counſellor of Rate into Pros 
vence, to get information upon the ſpot, of the truth 
of thoſe things which the two-partics adviſed him of. 
He was ordered, if poſſible, to prevail on the duke of 
ernon to give up the government of Provence of 
his own accord; aſſuring him, that he would thereby 
extreamly oblige. the king, who would find means to 
make up the lols. The duke anſwered this propoſiti- 
on with rage and tranſport. The ſicur Ju Frons en- 
deavoured to © pacify him, but to no purpoſe ; and find- 
ing him inflexible, he declared to him, That che king 
was reſolved to have it ſo, and that he had orders to 
tell him, if he did not preſently obey, he would come 
in perſon to drive him out of Provence, and make 


him feel: the effects of his indignation, Let him come, 


replies the duke in a * Ill be his harbinger, not 10 


Frovide him a ladging, bit 10 lum all the: honſes be 


might in his. ourney. 
— — 


cheſs inſalent words, and all other 
his rodomontades, more ſeriouſly reflected u 
the matter, he ſignod truce not — days 
which ohe king had Ka from both parties. This 
9 —— — d at different times; but was al 
3 ed on both ſides, 
—— come to Lyons, the duke of 
—.—— to meet him there. He obeyed 
but ſo late, that he was not yet come 
— — bom the king was obliged to leave Lyons 
in haſte, on the twenry. — of September, _ 
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ſiege of Cambray with vigour, 

pon this news, the | 4 
where his affairs took a' worſe turn than ever; Upon 
the king's abſolutien, the city of Arles, and the 
neighbouring towns, who had hitherto refufed to ac- 
knowledge him, and had preſerved a kind of neutrality, 
ſubmitred to his obedience; and abundance of 

deſerted the duke upon the like occafion. The gat- 
riſon of Auips, which confifted of Guſton ſoldiers, 
had their throats cut by the towns-men. Leſdignierss 
was arrived in Provence with his ſoldiers, by order 
from the king, to inſtal the duke of Gaiſe in the 
ernment, and his majeſty drew near with his troops 
to join Leſaignieres.* His letters patents were con- 
firmed in Parliament, and followed by a moſt ſevere 
decree againſt the and all others who ſhould 
refuſe to ſerve under the duke of Guiſe, © | 


The duke of Eſpernon, notwithſtanding all theſe 


ſtrokes of ill fortune, and the ambuſhes which were 


laid for him by private men, out of which he eſca 
by a miracle, ill kept his ground, He a in 
the field again the next year, as I ſhall mention, after 
having related what felt out in the mean while in Brir- 
tany and Picaruy; for it was upon that frontier that 
the war was carried on with moſt vigour and moſt fuc- 
cefsfully in fa vour of the king, % 29 + 
This year died the arch-duke Erneſt, governor of 
the Low-Conntries, who before his death, natned 
the count 4o Fuentes, one of the beſt heads and teſt 
officers of his time, to command there, till new 
_ ſhould arrive from the court of Hain. 
e 


this loſs by the tak ing of Ham. e count of Fuauers 
made baſte to relieve it 5 but finding it taken, bent 

his courſe towards Doumlens and fat down before it. 
The duke of Nevers, who had received orders to 
take the command of the troops in Picaydy, being 
inform'd of the ſiege of Dowrlens, ſet forward'to join the 
army; but the other generals being deſtrous to ſig- 
nalize themſelves before his arrival, reſolved to throw 
a convoy of pro xiſions into the place befieged, n_ 
. x 


with the ſiege of ie Cateler, which far. 
rendered after a vigorous defence. The duke of 
- Bouilln, who commanded the king's" troops, repaired 


333 
information that the Spaniards were carrying on the J. D. 
uke returnel? fntd Pfovente, . 
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- reconciliation with t 


. fix hundred foot, whom the mareſchal 4e Boui 
1596. the count of F. Pol, who by the death of his eldeſt 
* 


brother the duke of ulle, was become goyer. 
nor of Picardy,/ and the admiral de Villars conducted 
with a guard uf fifteen hundred horſe, each of them 
being at the head of a ſquadron of five hundred men, 
The count 4% Fuontes went to meet them, and gave them 
an intire deigat; the admiral. e Villars was taken 
priſoner, and {lain by the enemy in cold blood. | 
The Spaniarus then forced the town and caſtle of 
Oourlens, and made a great ſlaughter of the inhabitants, 
ſoldiers, and offices. | G 
.,- The duke of Nevers inraged againſt the duke of 
Boulton, becauſe he had not waited for his coming 
up, before the expedition I have. juſt mentioned, re- 
fuled to take upon him the command, and after having 
held a council of war, it was reſolved to canton them- 
ſelves to cover the Soulommis, and the towns upon tho 
river Somme. N „Aub 2d} 
The count of Fuentes made no farther progreſs in 
his victory, and after having given his army à little 
time .to. breathe, he led them to Cambray and (at 
down before it. The mareſchal of Balagni was maſter 
of this place, and, as I have obſerved, had taken up- 
on him the title of . of Cambray ever fince his 
e kin 


The count of Fuentes Jad rectived a qreat ſupply 


of troops for this emterprize; and as Cambray was 


very troubleſome to the neighbouring towns and pro- 
vinces by the excurſions of the garriſon, they had all 
contributed very large ſuns: towards defraying the 
expences of the ſiege, The Shaniſp general attacked 
the town, with ſeventy pieces of cannon, which was 2 


very extraordinary fight at that time of day, that ſo 


many pieces of artillery ſhould be employed in 2 
ſingle ſiege. Jo ee 47 ee 
otwithſtanding this, and the mi ſunderſtanding be- 
tween the duke of Nevers and the duke of Youillon, 
who could not agree upon the proper means of ſaving 
the town, he mult neceſſarily have raiſed the ſiege, by 
reaſon of the vigorous defence of the beſieged,  eſpeci- 
ally after the ficur Je Vic, who was the moſt able 
man in France at a defence, had thrown himſelf into 
the place, if the hatred of the inhabitants, ay 
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not engaged them to an inſurrection, and to introduce 
0 3 446 f themdelves. The garriſon retired 
e citadel ; but finding no proviſions to ſubſiſt 


* - 


upon, through want of forecaſt in Balagni, they wert 
bl 


iged immediately to capitulate. 


©, The count of Fuentes put a garriſon in the citadel, 
and notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the arch- 


biſhop, the king of Spain continued ever after abſo- 


lute maſter of the place, of which before he had only 


been protector. After ſo conſiderable a conqueſt, the 


count of Fuentes was received into Bruſſels as in tri- 


umph, whilſt Zalagn, deprived of his principality, 
(6 1kagd into TOE and — bonoured pl _— 
title than that of a mareſchal, The king was. already 
at Zeauyais, when he learn'd the news of the ſurrender 


of Cambray, and * a great deal of conceru 


upon the accafion Ile reſolved, however, to purſue 
his march, and when the duke of Nevers repreſented 
to him that it could not be to any purpoſe, he replyed 
in a paſſion, © You are à proper perlon, indeed, to 
« give me this advice, who was never yet within leſs 
than ſeven leagues of the town.” TR WIT Ae... 
Theſe words were a deadly blow to the duke of 
Nevers; he laid them ſo much to heart, that he fi 
fick, and died within fifteen days. He was a prince, 
who had ſerved the ſtate with reſolution, under five 
ſucceſſive kings, and was allowed to be as wiſe in 
council, as he was valiant in war, and toad diſtinguiſhed 
for a man of ſtrict honour and virtue, even where his 
intereſt and his integrity were brought into competi- 
tion. The king being informed of his diſtemper, and 
the cauſe of it, was extreamly aflited at the ſeverity 
of his former expreſſion; and this may be a leſſon to 
princes,” how cautious they ſhould be in giving way to 
their paſſion, | Ts 

The king, unwilling to let his trobps lie idle, which 
be had defigned for the relief of Camlray, employed 


them in forming the blockade of Ja Fere, which the 


Spaniards had till in their power. | 

The war in Zrittany made yet a very confider- 
able diverſion, and hindered the king from having 
the forces that were neceſſary to reſiſt the Spa- 
niards upon the frontiers of Picardy ; and this is 


the 


2335 


from the crueſty and avarice. of their new prince, had 4 D. 
1797. 
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| | 

D. the only military expedition of the preſent year, that | 
te. remuins yer to be ſpoke of. n I 
WAP Thert were frequent negotiations with the duke of te 
Wertettr, which ended in a truce, that was not made 0 


till December, and was for four months. Before that 1 
pins Bellie and Rhedon had ſubmitted to the king, c 
The matefchal 4. Aumont took Montcuntour, and divers t 
caſtles, and then laid ſiege to Cumper, a fortified town 
in the biſhoprick of 8. Malo. Twas before that 
py ee, that this noble lord, who ſtood recom- 
rfiended by the conſtant fidelity he had always ſhown 
to his lawful mn and the preat ſervices he had 
done them in their war, loſt his life; he was wounded 
in the arm by a musket - ſnot, and died not long after 
at Montfort. X 
The negotiations of peace between the king and the 
duke of aine, were more ſucceſsful than thoſe of 
Brittany. The treaty, which” had been forni'd at 
8. Gertnains en Laye the year before, was brought to 
x conclufion towards the end of this, v 
The commotions raiſed by the hugonots, gave the 
king no leſs diſturbance than the affairs of Brittany, 
Their aſſemblies, deputations, cotnplaints and re- 
„which were all fo many indications of a 
turbulent fpirit, occaſion't hitn no ſinalf aneafineſs ; 
and he now began mightily to diſtruſt the duke of 
PBouillor, whom he ſuſpetted of a defign to become 
head of the party. He endedvour'd; by all poſſible w 
wexns, to calm their unquiet temper j they cori- w 
fantly went away from him diſſatisfled, and he plain- fi 
ly gone that their di ſaffecticn towards him was al 
aily increafi | 


ö k 
e found + Ab nevertheleſs, to ottt of their ar 
hands the young prince of Conde, who was then but 
ſeven years old. This was part of the promiſe he had u] 
made to the pope, that the prince, who was then the cc 
preſumptive heir to the crown, ſhould be brought up in th 
the catholick religion, as be afterwards was by the tl 
care of the marquis 4 Piſani, whom the king ap- th 
pointed his governor, and by Nicholas le Feore, a than hi 
of known probity and piety, and of grear capacity, th 
who was ſer over him as preceptor. h 
4. . 196 The next year 1596, — by the treaty of peace, al 


which was at laſt concluded with the duke 4 
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lu this treaty the king ſpoke of the duke of Mayenne, A. D. 


at not only with moderation and temper, but likewiſe 1596. 
in terms of advantage, and commended his good in 

of tentions. 'The articles were publiſhed to the number 

de of one and thirty, by an edict of the king, made at 

at Fulembray in the month of Janmry. There were 

g. certain other ſecret articles, the principal of which was, 

rs that he ſhould give up the government of the dutchy 

vn of Burgundy, for without this the king would never 

at have made peace with the duke, and in return; his 

2 eldeſt ſon was to be made governor of the ifle of 

n France (excepting the town of Paris) which was 

{d vacant by the death of M. 40; and this young prince 

ed ſhould alſo be received in parliament as a peer of . 

er France and duke of Aiguillon, and be made grand 
chamberlain, which office his father had enjoyed, and 

ie now reſtored into the hands of the king, 

of The duke of Foyenſe obtained a particular edit 

at for himſelf, for Toulouſe, and the other towns of 

{ Languedoc, he had under his command, and gained 


y his treaty the dignity of a mareſchal of France. 
le e new duke of Nemours was alſo received into fa- 
vour, and the government general of ſeveral places, 
which he ſtill held on the fide of the Zyonnois was 
preſerved to him. | 

This important affair of the duke of Mayenne's 
ſubmiſſion being finiſhed, the duke obtained leave of 
the king to kiſs his majeſty's hand at Monceauær. He 
was received in as kind a manner as he could have 
wiſhed ; nor was there ever any reconciliation more 
ſincere, From this time the duke abſolutely renounced 
all private deſigns, and fo behaved himſelf, that the 
king afterwards repoſed in him the higheſt confidence, 
and employ'd him in his moſt important affairs, 

This everjt caus'd great reaſoning and reflection, 
upon the intention of the duke of Mayenne, upon his : 
conduct from the time be was declared the head of 
the league, after the death of his two brothers, upon 
the opportunity he had loſt of making à treaty with 
the king, which might have been more advantagious to 
hini and his family; and the concluſion of all was,, 
that as great a man, and as experienced an officer as, 
he was, he neither knew how to make war nor peace 
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After the duke of Mayenne was returned to his 
obedience, the king had nothing more to fear from the 
fide of Burgundy, and this treaty gave him an op- 
portunity of putting an end to the troubles in Pyo- 
vence. 8 

The duke of Epernon refuſed to quit the country, 
notwithſtanding the orders of the court; and tho 


Leſdiguieres and the duke of Guiſe had — great 


2 over him, he ſtill kept the field. But the 
duke of Guiſe had another deſign, which he thou 
ro execute, before he engaged more vigorouſly with 
his competitor, and this was to make himſelf maſter of 
Marſcilles. 
e town was govern'd, or rather tyranniz'd over by 
two men, one of them named Charles of Caſaux, who- 
was chief conſul, and the other a magiſtrate, named 

Lewts of Aix, who, contrary to cuſtom and the pri- 
vileges of the towns-men, had kept themſelves for fix 
years. in theſe employments, by the ſame violences 
they had ar firſt obtained them. They had carried 
their inſolence ſo far, as publickly to burn the king's 
picture. All their ſupport lay in the king of Spain, 
and they were reſolved; in caſe of an attack, to de- 
liver up the place to him, They had even the fleet of 
admiral Doria in the port, and a party of Sfaniſ} 
ſoldiers lodged in the town, b 

The moſt honeſt part of the inhabitants of Marſeilles 

roaned to ſee they were ſubjected to fo baſe a yoke; 

t none of them durſt venture to ſhiake it off, ſo nar- 
rowly were all thoſe watched, whom they ſuſpected of 
any diſaffection; ſo that the town did not recover its 
liberty by their means, 

The author of it was one Peter Libertat, He was 
a native. of Corſica, and of great authority with the 


two tyrants ; inſomuch, that they had made him cap- 


tain of the Porte Royale, which was the only gate they 
kept open every morning, till they had ſent out their 
ſcouts for intelligence to prevent ſurprize. This 
ſtranger, who had both a good head, and a good 
heart, and was ſtill more careful of his own fortune 
than that of bis patrons, reflected how difficult it 
would be to hold out againſt the king's power and all 
the forces of the province ; that, fooner or later, they 


mult fall either by open force, or the ſecret r 
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which were every day laid for them, and that their 4 D. 


fall would draw his along with it; after mature de- 
liberation, — to treat with the duke of Guiſe for 
the delivery of the town. 

The ſeventh of February was appointed for the 
execution, The duke made divers marches, that he 
might take away all ſuſpicion, and came to Marſeilles 
at the my appointed, and ſet his troops in order, 
Meaſures had been taken for ſeizing upon Caſaux and 
Lewis d Aix, who never failed every morning to viſit 
the outſide of the place, and what lay about it. At 
this moment Lilertat was charged to let down the port- 
cullis of the port- royal to ſhut them out, and at the 


fame time the troops of the duke of Guiſe were diſ- 


ſed to ſurround and ſeize upon them: But by mis- 
— Caſaux being taken ill in the night, he chanc'd 
not to go out that morning. There was only Levis 
Air, who made the uſual viſit with his musketeers 
on horteback. He perceived certain horſe at a diſtance, 
againſt whom he detach'd the moſt reſolute of his 
troops, who fell upon them very briskly. | | 
he duke of Guiſe obſerving this, and that theta 
were no other ſignals given from the town, thought the 
enterprize had been diſcovered, and was in doubt 
— 5 he ſhould not retire, when word was brought 
him that the port-cullis was down, Upon which he 
advanced ſome of his troops towards the town ; bur 
they no ſooner appeared, than the cannon of the ram- 
part, and the fort of Notre-Dame de la Garde began 
to play upon them, and obliged them to retire to the 
plain of 8. Michael. This confirmed the duke in the 
notion that he was betrayed ; however, he was not 
over eager in making his retreat, and only put himſelf 
in a condition to repulſe the garrifon in caſe of a 


bertar in the mean while, conſidering the danger 


he was in, loſt no time, and acted the part of a man 
of reſolution. He was perſuaded that Lewis of 4ix 
being without, if be could but get rid of Caſany, who 
remained in the town, the royaliſts and the people, 
ſecing themſelves delivered from both, would join 
him againſt the Spaniards, and the reit of the fac- 
tion, | e 
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A. D. He ſent to tell Caſaux, that his preſence was ne- 
1596. ceflary at the Porte-Royale, and belought him to come 
. thither immediately, Caſaux came forthwith, at- 


1 


tended by twelve muſqueteers. Libertat, who had 
only two of his brothers with him, and two of his 
couſins, ſtood between the two gates, with his ſword 
in his hand. Caſaux addreſſing himſelt to him, Well, 
Captain, ſays he, What is the matter? Why, M. le 
Conſul, replies Libertat, this is the inſurrection you were 
ſent for to ſee ; and at the ſame time gave him a blow 
with his word a-croſs the body, and laid him upon 
the ground. The muſqueteers, who guarded Caſaur, 
put themſelves upon their defence, and gave Libertat 
teveral blows ; but he, and the four who attended 
him, charged them with ſo much vigor, that after 
having killed the ſergeant, he put them to flight, and 
immediately cried out, Long live the king, The peo- 


ple, in the ſurprize, anſwered in the ſame cry, which 


ſſed from ſtreet to ſtreet, and ſeveral royaliſts came 
in arms to join Libertat. The noiſe which was made 
in the town, cauſed Lewis 4” Ai to bend his courſe 
thither, but finding the portcullis down, he plainly 
faw that things went ill ; but in hopes to provide a 
remedy, and reſolving to periſh in the attempt if he 
did not, he went to the foot of the wall, where five 
hundred Spaniards were poſted, cauſed himſelf to 
be drawn up with cords, and at the head of four 
hundred of his faction, he marched toward the Porte- 
Royale. He was repulſed by Lilertat, and went to 
ſecure himſelf in the Corps de Garde of the town- 


| houſe, | 


During this tumult, Libertat ſent captain Inperiale 
to the duke of Gniſe, to inform him of what had 

aſſed, and preſſed him to make haſte to his aſſiſtance: 
The duke ſet forward with all his horſe, whom the 
foot followed as faſt as they could, and the portcullis 
being taken up, he ſeized on the pate. 

Lewis ' dix was fortunate enough to make his 
eſcape, and lay concealed ſome days in the country, 
till at laſt, for the reward of a gold chain, and a 
turquiſe, a fiſherman carried him in his boar to the 
fleet of admiral Doria, who ſeeing the town loſt, had 
put to ſea, Thus was this conſiderable place reduced 
to the king's obedience, When his majeſty learnt the 
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news of what had happened, he faid, with an air of 4. ©. 
Joy, vis now 1 am king. And indeed, ſo long as this 1596. 
haven was open to the SPanzard, and the duke of S-. 
45 he had always ground to be apprehenſi ve of 
anger. 

he duke of Guiſe gave Libertat, immediately, by 
way of recompence, the Viguiers-{taff, and offices to 
his relations and friends. His majeſty, not long after, 
confirmed him in this employment, and added to it 
the command of two gallies, with that of the Porte- 
Royale, and the fort of Notre-Dame de la Garde. The 
extraordinary action he had performed was ingraven 
upon a marble, and a copper plate, and was placed in 
the town-houſe, and the next year after his death they 
erected a ſtatue to him in the {ame place. 

The taking of Marſeil/es was alſo a blow which 
humbled the high ſpirit of the duke of Zſpernon, 
who having alſo loſt S. Tropes, was obliged intirely 
to quit the field. M. 4% Roquelaure, who had ever 
been his friend, made his peace with the king, who, 
for private reaſons, gave him ſtill the government of 
Limoſm, by way of recompence for that of Provence z 
the fituation of his affairs obliging him to ma- 
nage otherwiſe than at another time he would have 

one. | 
The joy which the king received from this ſucceſs 
in Provence, was allayed by the diſgrace that befel 
him in Picardy. | 

The archduke Albert of Auſtria, though then a car- 
dinal, was cotne into the Zow-Conntries, to take upon 
him the government,” which the count of Fuentes 
only held till his arrival. As he brought with him a 
very large body of excellent troops, he thought of 
ſignalizing his government by ſome important ex- 

ditian- | 
7e firſt view was to raiſe the blockade of La Fre, 
which was bard preſſed; but not venturing to ha- 
zard a battle againſt an army where the king com- 
manded in perſon, he reſolved upon a diverſion. After 
ſeveral marches and countermarches, he fixed at laſt 
upon the ſiege of Calais. Du Roſne, one of the four 
mareſchals of the league, who, as I have already men- 
tiond, had taken the red-ſcarf, and would ſoon have 
quitted it if it had been in his power, was not only the 
. author 
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A. D. author, but al ſo the principal executor of this impor. 


1596, tant enterprize. 

— Videſſan was governor of Calais, a man of reſolu- 
tion, but without experience in the defence of a 
and ove who had ſought more to inrich himſelf by com- 
merce and contribution, than to put the town in a con- 
dition of a vigorous defence, inſomuch that he was 
mightily ſurprized. Du Roſe preſently made himielf 
matter of the bridge of Nieulai, and afterwards of R 
ban, The inhabitants in a conften.ation preſſed the 
governor to ſurrender, and he had not authori 
enough to keep them within the bounds of duty : 
beat a parley, and retired into the caſtle. The caſtle 
was vigorouſly attack'd, and carried by an aſſault, on 
the twenty-fourth of April. Videſſan fell, like a brave 
man, in the breach, and by this means eſcaped the 
puniſhment he deſerved. This conqueſt did not take 
up the archduke above fifteen days. 

Du 1 * propoſed, in council, the ſiege of Ar. 
ares, and his advice was followed by the archduke, 
againit the opinion of the majority who were 
dent ; however, he carried his purpoſe, and took the 

F. The count % Helin, who was formerly zea- 

s for the league, was accuſed of having ſurrendred, 

either through treachery, or negligence. This gave 
the king a freſh uneafineſs, who but the day before 
was become maſter of La Fere, and was preparing to 
__ againſt the Spaniards, and raiſe the ſiege of 

AYAVES. 5 | 
No other confiderable enterprizes fell out _ 
; the frontiers of Picardy, and the Low-Conntries, after 
F the month of May, when Hrares was taken by the 
3 Spamaras, and La Fere by the king. There was then 
made alſo a new treaty of alliance offenſive and de- 
fenſive between France, England, and Holland, againſt 

ain. 

N . this time a legate from the pope arrived in 
/ France, and was received with very great honours. 
This legate was cardinal 4lexanter de Medicis, He 
— a man : * and wiſdom, of — eps 
ntegrity, and of a free temper, | uali- 
| — he became woody v * but alſo 
| very uſeſul to the king. They ated in concert, 
© and the legate, according to his inſtruftions, t 
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money, which had been c 
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miſes -made at his abſolution, an 
vent the remains of the league from raiſing new trou- 
bles in the kingdom, and to reduce ſuch .of them as 
ſhould ſtill endeavour to keep up the party, to the 
obedience due to their righful ſoveraign. 

The ſecond article concerned only the duke of Mer- 
cur. The legate wrote to him, and let him know, 


that if he did not return to his duty, he might ex- 


pect an excommunication from the holy ſee, For be- 
ing conſtantly ſollicited, and ſupported by the king of 
Spain, and poſſeſſed with the vaſt projects his ambi- 
tion had contrived, he continued to form delays. Ds 
Pleſſis-Mornay, who was principally employed in the 
conduct of this affair, gave notice of it to the king, 
and aflured him that the only means of reducing the 


duke, would be for his majeſty to come into Brit- 
rauy at the head of his troops. But the inroads the 
| Gþaniards had made into Picardy, did not allow him 


to remove from thence to ſo great a diſtance z and 
he was not in a condition to make uſe of this expedi- 


ent till above a year after, * 


One of the greateſt misfortunes the kingy ill ſuc- 
ceſs in Picardy had produced, was the inſolence of 
the bugonats, who became daily more and more un- 
tractable, as they ſaw his majeſty was not in a con- 
dition to contain them within the bounds of duty. 
They called an aſſembly in form by their own au- 
thority, and in oppoſition to the king, where the de- 
puties of the ſeveral churches. of the kingdom met 
together: They made regulations, ſeized upon the 
ollefted by the receivers of 
the province, to ſupport the garriſons which had been 
granted them during the civil wars, by way of ſecu- 
rity. They made deputations to the king with 
ſuch demands as he could not grant without diſobligin 
all the catholicks: They aboliſhed the maſs in al 
places where they were frongeſt, and this in direct 


contradiction to the edicts of paciſication. 

Tho king took care to repreſent to them the con- 

ſequences of the demands they made him, bis own 

inability to grant them, the ill fituation of his affairs 

upon the fronticrs of Picardy, and how the enem 
24 made 
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only two ends in the exerciſe of his legatine power: A. Y. 

The one was, to Tee that the king performed the pro- 1596. 
* ather, to pre 


, 


» 
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D. made their advantage of the diviſion, which theiy pr 
1596. opinionatry and {tiffneſs cauſed in the kingdom; the w 
WAY conceflions he made upon ſome particular points gave tt 
them no ſatisfaction, and the aſſembly of Vendomeè an- fc 
fwered the ſicut 4% Vic, and 4e Calignon, whom the u 
king had ſent to reduce them to reaſon, with the v 
utmoſt inſolence, * That they could not be ſatisſied P 
« with the ſaid anſwers, neither in point of religion, 1 
jaſtice, nor ſecurity ; and that the oppreſſion they 
« generally ſuffered, obliged them to ſeek ſome re- - 
40 


H. D. 177 This was the fituation of affairs when the unfortu- 


Memoires d 
Sully, T. 1. baron e Roſui, who was counſellor of the finances, 


6. 74. 


reſs in themſelves, if the council would not · take 0 
« care to provide for them, ” 

Thele laſt words, That they ſpould be obliged to ſeck 
fer ſome reareſs in . pug plainly ſhewed their 
deſign of — recourſe to arms, and forming an 
inſurrection, and the reſolution they took of leaving 
Ven4ome, and removing the aſſembly to Saumur, by 
their own authority, where they would be nearer the 
places they were maſters of beyond the Loire, abun- 
dantly confirmed it, | | 


nate news was brought of the ſurprize of Amiens by 
the Spaniards. The negligence of the citizens, and 
their abſolute refuſal to admit a S garriſon, which 
the king would have ſent them, under pretence of 
their privileges, brought upon them this misfortune. 
The contriver af this deſign was Hernand Teillo 
Porto Carrero, governor of Dourlens, who carried it 
on with a great deal of judgment, and executed it 
very ſucce yy and the archduke, by way of re- 
compence, made him governor of Amiens, This 
event might have been attended with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences, as in ſuch a conjucture would have ſhock'd 
the' courage of a perſon of leſs reſolution than his 
majeſty ; but being thoroughly ſenſible of the mis- 
fortune, he applied himſelf to provide a remedy.” 
His deſign was to recover Amiens, but this could 
not be done without a great deal of money. The 
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furniſhed him with a ſupply and this procured him 
the ſuperintendance of the finances, which his ma- 
jeſty bad deſigned him of a long time. | 

The king, aſſured of this ſuccour, ſet out from Pa- 
ris, a few days after, to ſecure the frontiers. The 


mareſchal 
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' hugonots from running into the laſt extrayagances ; 
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mareſchal Je ZBiroz began the blockade of Amiens 
with four thouſand men, and the king having paſſed 
the Summe, fell ſhort of ſurprizing Aras by a mis- 
fortune, which fell our thus. After he had ſeized 
upon the draw-bridges, and had broken the two gates 
with a petard, the perſon employed to blow up the 

rt-cullis was flain, and beat back into the fofle by 
the ſtones which fell from above the gate, and this 
gave time to the garriſon, and townſmen, - to put 


345 
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themſelves upon their defence, and the king was 


oliged to retire, 
His reateſt difficulty aroſe from the hugonots, 


who made uſe of this. conjuncture to demand of him 


fill more than they had hitherto done, and deputed 


to him Conſtans, governor of Marans, not only to 


report their demands, but alſo openly to threaten wat 
in caſe of refuſal, The king heard his audacious 
harangue with the moderation, theſe frequent inſults, 
ſometimes from the hugonots, and ſometimes from 
the catholicks, had accuſtomed him to for ſo many 
years, and ſent back the deputies with general aſſu- 
rances, that provided the calviniſts would continue 
faithful to him, they ſhould always find him à pro- 
tector, and a father. He was then perfectly con- 
vinced that the duke of Houillon was the principal 
author of all theſe troubles, as being deſfrous to be 


come head of the party ; and he no r doubted. 


of it, after having invited both him and the duke 


de la Trimouille to the fiege of Amiens, and they 
2 N may 7 


both refuſed to come. 

In the mean time the king had begun to lay 
fiege to Amiens, which was long attended with doubt- 
ful ſucceſs ; but, at la}, by his vigilance, conſtancy, 
and valour, he carried his point, to his eternal 
honour. ö 

The archduke came to releaſe it at the head of a 
numerous army, but the king having offered him bat- 
tle, he refuſed to accept it. He retired from Amiens, 
and upon his retreat the town was ſurrendred. Poryo 


- 


Carrero was ſlain during the courſe of the ſiege. It was 
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diguicres,l 6, 


no ſmall advantage to the king, that by his negotia-. 3. 
tions for fix or ſeven months paſt, he had prevented the 


and 
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A. D. and after this-conqueſt, he found himſelf in a condi- 
4597. tion to be leſs apprebenſiue of them. 

Mw Whilſt all this paſſed upon the frontier of the king. 

dom, M, ge Luxembourg went to Rome as ambaily. 

dor extraordinary from the king, and there made a 

compliment of his obedience to the pope, who from 

that time was ſeriouſly inclined to form a peace be- 

tween the two kings. The general of the Corgeliers, 

whom he had ſent into Spain _ this affair, to in- 

form himſelf of the intentions of king Philip the ſe- 

cond, returned from his journey, brought word 

that his majeſty conſented to a treaty of peace 

between him the king of France: And in con- 

ſequence of the orders which the archduke had re- 

ceived bereypon, he fent the prefident Richardot to 

the frontiers, to hold. a conference there with monficur 

& Villeroy. M. e Sillery was alſo gone into Piel. 

mont, to the duke of Savoy, with the ſame de 


who notwithitanding great preparations for 


_ Theſe ions of the duke of Savoy obliged 
M. & Leſaiguieres to leave the court, =_ — 
into Dauphiny with the titles of the king's lieutenant 
of the province, and lieutenant general of the armies 

in Sumy and Piedmont, and with bis uſual diligence 
prevented the duke, made himfel maſter of 8. 7ohy 
ids Manrienne, and the paſſage of mount Cenis. 

. - The duke of Savoy came to Montmelian, and drew 
up his army at Conflaus, and gave the command of 
it co the count Martinengus. Leſdiguieres came by 
night o the bridge of Moutmelian, which he broke 
on the fide of France, that he might be able, as he 
did, to ſeize upon la Rochete, the tower Charbonniere, 
and certain other caſtles, and to prevent the duke of 

22 from eafily making any farther inroad on that 


When the duke of had got all his troops to- 
ther, to the number of ſeven thouſand foot, and 
ween ſeven or _ hundred horſe, finding him- 
ſelf much ſtronger Leſdiguieres, his army paſſed 
the Gre over à bridge, which he had built with de- 
fign to ſeize upon Porcarras, and by that means to 
eater into Dauphiny. 


Leſoignierss 
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Teſadguieres advanced towards him, and formed ſo . D. 
ſtrong an intrenchment, that the duke durſt not ven- 15979, 
ture to attack him. The armies were five days i 
fight of each other, and frequent skirmiſhes, in the 
mean while, paſſed between them; but the duke be - 
ginning to want proviſions, refotved upon the attack 
of Leſasgguieres's camp. | 
The artack was made with a great deal of vigoor, 
but very emfortunately for the duke of Sauoy. He had | 
between one thoaſand and twelve hundred of his men 
killed or wounded to no manner of purpoſe, partly in 
the attack, and partly in the retreat, where he was 
briskly purſued. 

This campaign was little elſe than a continued ſeries 
of defeats in the dake's army. Being deſirous to 
make a diverſion in the Jrianconmis, 4 Tſe-Roſans, 
who commanded in Zvrtes, defeated colonel Pourus, 
and killed him twelve hundred of his men. La Seau- 
men A Oſtum and 8. Furs, gained a victory over five 
hundred horſe in Greſwandan ; two hundred horfe 
were ſlain in the action, and eighty were taken pri- 
ſoners, amongſt whom were ſeveral perſons of quality, 
and the count of Julius among the reſt, who had the 


* 
* 
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command. | 
The Savoyards were again beaten near Parcelonerre, 
and afterwards at Romans in D my, where the 


duke expected to have ſurpriz'd the citadel, After all 
theſe exploits, the winter obliged the two armies to 
quit the field, the duke being more determined than 
ever, by che Ml ſucceſs of rhis year's war, to make peace 
as ſoon as might be. | | | 

The raking of Amiens began to make the hugonots 
fomewhat more trattable, king ſpoke to them in 
another tone, than he had formerly dbne, He forbid 
their aſſemblies, and declared, that the next fpring 
he would march inte Brirra7y at the head of an army, 
to exterminate the remains of the league. | 
As Brittany lies near to Poiton, the hugpnots of 
that province were very apprehenfive, that part of the 
tempeſt, which hung over the neighbouring country, 
would fall upon them. For this reaſon, they kept 
themelves within bounds, nor were there wanti 
ſeveral gentlemen among them, who made their court 
to the king, at the expence of the reſt, mm 

im 
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him ſuch ſecrets, as he improved to bis advantage, 
This plainly let the king ſee, of what importance it 
was to him, that he had recovered Amiens. 

The king did not delay to put in execution what he 


ee given out, concerning his expedition into Srittany. 


Gully, I. J. 
C 78. 


He appointed the conneitable 4e Mont morenci to guard 
the frontiers of Picardy, and left with him a body of 
fix thouſand foot and twelve hundred horſe, and on 
the eightcenth of February. he ſet forward, at the 
head of twelve thouſand foot and two thouſand hore, 
and twelve pieces of ordnance, 1 

He had hardly begun his march, before he learn'd, 
by experience, what the Zritiſh lords of his party 
had 2 told him, That his preſence alone 


would ſuffice to make the rebels return to their obe. 


king's army, which had already wrought ſuch terri- 
ble effects by its bare approach, took the ſecureſt 


dience. The governors of the ſeveral places, in An- 
jou, Poitou, and the leſſer Brittany, whom the duke 
of Merce&ur had kept in his party, came, or ſent to 
meet the king, and aſſured him of their reſolution 


to put the places they held into his majeſty's hands, 


and this indeed they performed without any delay. 

The duke of Merceur had come but poorly off the 
foregoing year with the mareſchal 4% ZBriſac, who 
commanded the king's troops in Brittany, For tho' 
this lord had but very few ſoldiers, he had, notwith- 
ſtanding, made a confiderable laughter in ſeveral 
ſmall battles, Where he always came off with ad- 
vantage; but the duke affrighted with all theſe 
deſertions, and deſpairing to hold out againſt the 


method to avoid his utter ruin. He applied himſelf 
to the marchioneſs of Monceaux, to whom he knew 
the king could deny nothing, and having obtained, by 
her means, a paſſport for the ducheſs his wife, he 
ſent her to Angers, where the king then was. 

The firſt propoſition, by which ſhe demanded, that 
the government of ZBritrany ſhould remain in the 
hands of the duke her husband, was rejected. She 
then made a ſecond, which was the marriage of her 
only daughter with Ceſar Monſieur (it was thus they 
called the king's ſon by the marchioneſs of Mon- 
ceaux) and that upon his marriage the government 
be given to the young prince, The condition 

was 
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was too advantageous to the marchioneſs. of Monceau . D. 


not to be accepted of, There were ſeveral other ar- 


ticles, by which the king, the duke, the dutcheſs, and 


the marchione's of Monceauy, heaped riches upon the 

oung couple, who were afterwards to come together, 
By this means ſuch large poſſeſſions were confgrred 
on the houſe of YVendome. 

After this treaty the duke of Mercenr reſigned his 

overnment of #rittany in form, and ſubmitted to 
| Go king, and by his ſubmiſſion the league was intirely 
deſtrgyed ; for the port of Zlaver, which the Spa- 
niard] kept till in their hands ſome months after, 
was no longer of any aſſiſtance to it. 

The treaty with the duke of Merceny being con- 
cluded at Angers, his majeſty, that he might finiſh 
the affair, marched into ZBr:77any, where he was hardly 
known but by the reputation of his valour. His pre- 
ſence mightily encreaſed the idea which the Hritous 
had conceived of him ; and the ſtates, of their- own 
motion, made him a preſent of 800 thouſand crowns. 
After he had tarried ſome time at Rennes, the capital 
of the 1 he went to Nantes to put an end to 
the buſineſs of the hugonots, which he did by the 
famous edict called the edict of Nantes, from the name 
of the town where it was made. 

This edi&t was, in ſeveral articles, very favourable 
to the hugonots, for which reaſon the parliament made 
ſeveral remonſtrances to the king to excuſe their con- 
firming it; but in the aft audience his majeſty gave 
to the deputies of the parliament of Paris upon this 
ſubject, he ſpoke to them with ſo much force, and 
made it appear by ſuch evident reaſons, that this edict 
was not only neceſſary for the tranquillity of the ſtate, 
but alſo for the good of religion itſelf, that they ſub- 
mitted and confirmed it. e other parliaments fol- 
lowed the example of the parliament of Paris. 

During the king's progreſs into Brittany, the treaty 
of peace between the two crowns advanced very muc 
at — a {mall town of Picaray in La Tierache, 
which they had made choice of for this important ne- 
gotiation, The plenipotentiaries of France were meſſi- 
eurs de Belligure, and Sillery; thoſe of Spain were 
the preſident Richardot, general Taxis, and the fieur 
Verreiten. The conferences were made in the 2 
DE ence 
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gn this a Stein 3 from the pope. The 
treaty was happily concluded, and given into the hands 
of the legate on the ſecond of May. 

this treaty the king of Spain reſtored to France 
whatever he had taken upon the frontiers, viz. Calais, 
Arares, Montulin, Dourlens, la Capelle, and la Ca- 
feet; the king, on his fide, gave only to the king of 
Spain the free poſſeſſion of the county of Charolois, to 
be held by him, and his ſucceſſors, in fee of the crown 

of France, © F 
The duke of Suey, who could hardly get leave 
that his plenipotentiaries ſhould be received at the 
con obliged himſelf to reftore the town and 
caſtle of Herr to the king, which he ſtill held in Pro- 
weuee;z and for the other differences, they were ſub- 


n 88828 


an end to them in a s time. This treaty, in 
which the king had all he laid claim to, without 
making any conceſſions on his fide, could not be other- 
wiſe than very glorious to him. 

Not long after, M. 4'Ofat prevailed upon the grand 
duke to give back the ifle and caſtle of If, the 
iſle of Pommegue (two iflands of Provence) which 
he had got into his poſſeſſion during the civil wars, 
inſom — * — become 2 all his 
kingdom, nothing more to do, than to 
vide a remedy for the diſorders which hed been contal 
by ſuch __—_—_ . | 

The peace being ſecured between the two crowns, 
and princeſſe — —— * — 
es. t am ering 
_ of Bowrbon, the king's ſiſter, was married to the duke 
of Barr, and the archduke Albert to the infanta Clara 
Eugenia, daughter of Philip the ſecond, who died 
his year 1398, in the month of FSeprember ; and the 
Gfter of Philip the third then reigning, who confirmed 
the ceſſion of bis right to the Low-Cormries, which 

; his father had deſigned for the princeſs. 

The cardinal of Florence, the pope's legate, ſer out 
about the end of Auguſt upon his return to Rome, 
loaden with the bleſſings of the people of France tor 

the peace of Vervins, and the honours which the king 
conferred upon him, The 
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„ N te was followed ſome . B. 
months after with that of the preſident 4e Sillery,, 1598. 
who, upon the return of the duke ef Luxembourg, x 
was fent ambaſſador to Rome to negociate two im- 

rtant affairs in concert with M. 4 Offar, who, on 
te third of March, was advanced to the dignity of a 
cardinal. 

The two affairs the prefident 4e Silleny was charged 4.D.1599 
with, were the bufinets of the marquiſate 4e Saluces, 
which was ſubmitted to the arbitration of the pope, 
and the diſſolution of the marriage between the king 
_ =4Y Margaret, fifter to the late king Henry 

t 8 . | 

As the two parties conſented to the diſſolution of the 
marriage, there was no farther difficulty than to prove 
that the queen was forced to. it by the violence of her 
brother king Charles the ninth, and to ſhew the ſoli- 
dity of the other reaſons, upon which the requeſt was 
granted. The pope obſerved all requiſite forms ; there 
were a great number of witneſſes, and very p 
ones too, who atteſted the violence, and the air 
was concluded to the king's ſatisfaction. 

As to the article of the marquiſate of Suluces, it 
was not ſo eaſily decided. There was a com-promiſe 
between the king and the duke, to refer themſelves to 
the pope's arbitration, and the term of the execution 
fell upon the month of May. It was with great diffi- 
culty the duke expoſed himſelf to the danger of bei 
diſpoſſeſſed. He form'd delays as long as he could, 
but not being able to put off the buſineſs any longer, 
he ſaid, he would go treat with the king himſelf, and 
throw his perſonal intereſt into his majeſty's hands. 
This — of a journey was looked on as a pretence 
to gain longer time : However, he undertook it at laſt, 
though it was not till ſome months after. 4 

In the- mean time there happened a t ma Wy 
changes at court. The chancellor 4e Chryerm died, | 
and was ſucceeded by a perſon of merit, Pomponius 
de Bellievre, who filled his place to advantage. Henny 
duke of Joyenſe, and mareſchal of France infpired 
by God, returned to a convent of capuchins, which he 
had been obliged to leave, in order to pur himſelf at 
the head of the league in Languedoo. | 
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A. D. Gabrielle 4' Efirees, marchioneſs de Noncenux, and 1 
1599. dutcheſs of Beauſort, was taken out of the world in 
WY ſuch a manner as gave room to ſeveral diſcourſes and 
refletions, and made her ſalvation much doubted of. thy 

The king was extremely affected with it; but his ma- * 

jeſty being encompaſſed by a ſet of people who knew 

his weakneſs, they uſed all ſorts of artifice to engage 

him in other amours, and hoping to have a ſhare in rel 

his favour and confidence by means of a new miſtre 


they cauſed him to fall into the ſnare. He ſuffered him- D 


Memoires de ſelf to be charmed by madamojſelle 4 Entragues, uf 
Sully, T. 1-and proceeded ſo far as to promiſe her marriage under du 
* his hand, which afterwards created him very great * 
difficulties. RE WI 

In the mean while, what they never could have beliey- de 
ed came to paſs, and the duke of Savoy, by the king's ſe 
leave, came to court about the end of the year 1599. ſn 
He was received, where- ever he came, with very great ſer 


honours, as alſo by the ;king at Fontainblean, where 

he then reſided, He gained a conſiderable eſteem by tu 

his behaviour, magnificence, liberality, and wit; but th 

he was very much ſurprized, and perplexed, that the he 
| King ſhould: move nothing to him upon the ſubject of th 

his journey; at laſt he was N to make the firſt I 


overture himſelf ; and his majeſty's anſwer ſufficiently n 
let him know, that he {till 5 to get the mar- 0 
quiſate of Saluces out of his hands. He obtained, th 
however, that commiſſioners ſhould be named on in 
both ſides to conſer upon the difference between ta 
them. | er 
There were ſeveral ptopoſitions in theſe conferences, to 
upon which they couid not agree, and the duke ob- Ca 
ſerving, that matters took a very different turn from by 
what he expected, conſented, or at leaſt ſeemed to Pt 


* conſent, that the king ſhould be puc into poſſeſſion of 
the marquiſate of Saluces, but upon certain conditions, to 
which * king would not agree to; ſo that he was ir 
obliged to draw up others. At laſt the King propoſed le 
to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, who was at that 1 

time nuncio in France, either, That the duke ſhould at 
agree to this treaty, reformed in the manner' he had vl 
ſpecified ; or, to another he had propoſed to him, y 

- ſhould re- r1 
d 


which was to this effect, That the du 


ſhould 


tain the ſoveraignty of the marquiſate of Sauces, and 
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ſhould give in exchange the whole country of Breſſe, A. D. 


Barcelonetre, and irs vicarſhip, as far as Argen/zere, 


the Vale of Sture, and Perouſe, with its dependen E.. 


cies, and the town and caſtle of Pignerol, with the 
territory annexed to it ; that all the towns, caſtles, and 
lands, which had been ſeized on both ſides, ſhould be 
reſtored when the exchange was made, and that the 
duke ſhould cauſe to be demoliſhed the fort of Zeche- 


uſe his intereſt in putting an end to the difference the 
duke had with the canton of Hearn, and Geneva, in 
a reaſonable manner. This ſcheme was ſet down in 
writing, and after the duke and his council had conſi- 
der'd of it, the articles were ſigned on the twenty- 
ſeventh of February, and it was ſaid, that the duke 
ſhould make his choice on the firſt of Iuue, of the pre- 
ſent year one thouſand fix hundred. 

As ſoon as this writing was ſigned, the duke re- 
turned into his dominions, very little ſatisfied with 
the ſucceſs of his journey ; but he was no ſooner got 
home, than he plainly ſhewed, by his repeated delays, 
that he had ſigned the treaty without any view 

utting it in execution; inſumuch, that the king be- 
ing convinced, that he was no longer to rely upon his 
word, declared war againſt him, advanced toward 
that frontier, ordered the mareſchal Je Biron to march 
into Preſſe, who conquered it intirely, except the ci- 
tadel of Bourg, which he blocked up. Leſ/igmeres 
entered Savoy, where he found very little reſiſtance 
took the town of Montmelian, and after that the 
caſtle, and laſtly, the pope having ſent cardinal Alao- 
brandin to the king, with the character of legate, a 

e was made. 

The ſubſtance of the treaty was the ceſſion of Breſſe 
to the king, comprehending Zugey and le Val Romey 
in exchange for the marquiſate of Sa/uces, which was 
left to the duke of Savoy. This treaty was ſigned at 
Lyons on the ſeventeenth of January, in the year 1601, 
and thus France was intirely freed from war. I ſhall 
now touch upon ſuch other matters, as paſſed in the 
year 16:0, of which the principal was the king's mar- 
riage, which was ſo mightily deſired by his ſubjects, 

he death of the dutcheſs of ys whom he 
defioned to marry, having prevented the execution of 

N Aa ther 


M ee ; upon which the king farther promiſed, to A. D. 1600 
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A. D. that project, and his inclinations towards 'mademoi- 
1600. ſelle 4 Eutragues havins blown over, he caſt his eyes 
WW upon Mary of Meaicis, daughter to Francis grand duke 


of Tuſcany, and niece to Ferdinand who then reign d. 
An alliance ſo advantageous and honourable to. the 
houſe of Medicis, was om, by the grand duke 
with a great deal of zeal, The marriage was ſolem- 
nized at Lyons, in the month of December, and the 
ceremony performed by cardinal A/4cbrandin the pope's 
_ he king and queen did not come to Paris, 
till towards the end of winter. The Pariſians pre- 
pared for their reception with great magnificence ; but 
the king ſent them orders to defer the ceremony, which 
was not thought of till long after. 


Notwithſtanding the edvantages the king had pro- 


cured for the calviniſts by the edicts of Nauts, they 
were {till very untractable; they were very exact upon 
the obſervation of the edit in the points which fa- 
voured them, but made no ſcruple to break through 
it in ſuch points as were fayourable to the — 
They even continued their aſſemblies at Saumur againſt 
the king's inclination, who had ordered them to ſepa- 
rate, and contrary to the new orders they had receiv d 
thereupon, they made three remonſtrances to the king; 
but as his majeſty was no longer engaged in war, his 
commands were the more efeclual, and they found 
themſelves under a neceſſity to obey, and break up the 
the aſſembly. 
Some time after the king gave them leave to gy a 
another at 8. Foy in Guyenne, where they choſe for 
their refidents at court (for his majeſty allowed them 
to have two) the ficurs Je S. Germain, and Desboraes ; 
but they ſtill made regulations there, by which his 
majeſty perceived he was under a . to watch 
narrowly over the ſteps of this turbulent party, which 
had the dukes of Benillon, and La Trimonille, for its 
chiefs, though they durſt not yer venture to take u 
them the title, Ihe king was not ignorant of it, 
but he choſe to diſſemble his knowledge, as well in 
regard to them, as upon account of ſeveral great lords, 
both hugonots and catholicks, whom he hop'd, by 
means of the peace, to reduce, by little and little, to 
the ſubmiſſion 7 owed their ſoveraign; as the need 
he formerly had. of them, and the licence of the civil 
_ «es 
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wars had poſſeſſed them with a certain ſpirit of haugh- 4, D. 
tineſs, and independance, which they could not eaſily 1601. 


ſhake off 

The king was farther acquainted with the crafty 
diſpoſition of the duke of Savoy, and informed of cer- 
tain intrigues he fomented in the kingdom, which were 
not yet ſufficiently unravelled. Beſides, it had been 
diſcovered, that certain intelligences were practiced by 
the count 4 Fuentes, to ſurprize Marſeilles, and by 
the archduke Albert, to make himſelf maſter of Metz; 
and laſtly, there were certain inſults offered to the 
French ambaſſador in Spain, which the kin? could 
not in honour diſpence with, without demanding ſa- 
tisfaction. All which hindered him from looking upon 
the _ as perfectly firm, and obliged his majeſty 
to uſe the caution I Low mentioned with reference to 
certain lords, whom their employments, and authority 
had made powerful in the kingdom. | 3 

The king laboured under theſe uneaſineſſes, in the 
midſt of his joy for the birth of a dauphin, who 
was brought into the world on the twenty-ſeventh of 
Septeiaber, of the preſent year 1601, at Fountainblenu z 
but the more he ſearched into the. ſeveral intrigues, 
which were carrying. on both within and without the 
kingdom, the more he ſaw himſelf threatned with a 
civil war, which would not have failed to draw along 
with it a war from abroad, 

Amongſt all theſe diſaffected lords, the mareſchal 
de Biron, whom he ſhould have leaſt diſtruſted, had 
Tre the fartheſt. Never was ambition more 

lind, more extravagant, and chimerical, than in this 
nobleman. He had already acquir'd all the glory 
that a man of his condition could afpire to; was made 
mareſchal of France, duke and peer, knight of the. 
order, and was poſſeſt of the government of Burgundy, 
one of the bel nd moſt important in the whole 
kingdom; but not content with this elevation, his in- 
ſatiable vanity puſhed him on to a project of making 
himſelf ſoveraign of a part of France. 

After the peace of YVervins, the mareſchal was ſert 
to Bruxelles, by the king, to be preſent at the arch- 


92 


Cayet, under 


duke's oath for the obſervation of the treaty, but did the year 


not leave the town with the ſame regard of fideli 
to his prince as hitherto he had ſeemingly ſhewn. - 


1603, 
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AJ. D. found: there one Picote, a Frenchman, who had fled 
71601. for- ſhelter to the court of Hruxelles, and was a man 
Wy of capacity and intrigue, He communicated to him 
his pretended diſſatisfaction with the king's conduct, 
Cardivvl and beſought him to come privately into France, to 
Jod les talk with him of theſe matters more at large. Picote 
32s. dave an account of this diſcourſe to the miniſters of the 
arehduke, who ferſuzded him to keep up the corre- 
fpondence. | 

The duke of $4v0y's journey to the court of France, 
finally engaged the mareſchal in his deſtruction. In 
ſome diſcourſes he held with the duke, he took care 
ro exaſperate him as much as poſſible ; he told him 

Guichenon's there was a party formed in the ſtate, of which the 

_— — count of Auvergne, the conneſtable, and himſelf were 

voy, at the head; that they ſhould be ſupported underhand 
by a prince of the blood, the count of allen, and 
that they were reſolved to place him upon the throne 
inſtead of the king. | 

The duke then made him a tender of all his power, 

_ promiſed him to engage the king of Spain in his Party, 
and under pretence of giving an account to his majeſty 
of what paſſed concerning the negociation for the mar- 
quiſate of Saluces, he actually ſent Belly his chancellor 
into Spain, to inferm-him of what had been negotiazed 
with Biron. | | 

"There is no cauſe to doubt but the houſt of Auſtria 
was concerned in this affair, as one of the artifices that 
was uſed to prevail on Firon, was the hopes they 

ave him that he ſhould either marry Mary of Au- 
fri, the emperor's couſin, or the duke of Savoy's 
third' daughter, or his natural ſiſter. 

To carry on all theſe intrigues with ſecrecy, he. caſt 
his eyes upon 1a Fin, a man of quality and under- 
ſtanding, diſaffected to the court, and at the ſame time 

TV Aul.igne one of the moſt notable-managers in all France, and to 
T.z 15.6.6. him he joined the baren Je Tur: Theſe two lords, 
Picote, and Renaze, la Fin's ſecretary, were all four in 

the ſecret. 
I dhe ſcheme was to erect the great governments of 
„Frauce into ſo many principalities, of which the 
3 ſhould. have no more dependance upon the 
"king of France, than the princes of the empire have 
upen the emperor, By this meens. he hope andre 
GK * the 
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rhe great lords into his party, and eſpecially the A. D. 
vernors of Provence. Biron, tor his part, was to x 160. 
ſovetaign in his government of Bujgundy, of which 
the limits were to be much enlarged, to form this new 
eſtate ; and the king of Spain was to transfer upon the 
princels, whom the mareſchal ſhould marry; all his 
right or pretenſions to Bugumdy. 4 7 
heſe were the principal articles which were agreed 
to at Somo in Traly upon the , where la Fin was 
agent incignito with the count Je Fuentes governor of 
the Milanede, the embaſſador of Spain, and Picore 3 
but the peace whichthe duke of $2voy was obliged ro 
conclude with the king, by the authority of the — 
ſuſpended the execution of the treaty of Su, and 
rai led ſeveral re flections in the mareſchal 4e Brom, who 
was very apprehenſive that an affair of this nature, 
when drawn out into length, ſhould come to the king's 
knowledge. | as a 
lodeed the king, who was already ſuſpicious of the 
mareſchal, kept a watchful eye over his behaviour, 
and knowing that Ja Fin was his great confident, he 
did all he could to gain him over, which at laſt he 
compaſſed, by means of the vidame of Chartres, this 
| gentleman's nephew. He aſſured him from the king, 
of an intire forgiveneſs for all that was paſt, provided 
| he would declare all the ſecrets they were defirous of 
by” knowing. | 
La Fin, who as well as the mareſchal, was appre- 
lienſi ve that time would diſcover their whole intrigue, 
; had ufed a precaution to fſecare himſelf at the ma- 
reſchal's expence, upon ſuppoſition that all other means 
fhould fail him. He told him one day, that in his 
opinion it was very dangerous to keep the original ot 
the treaty of Somo; that if by miſchance he ſhould 
be laid under an arreſt, upon the ſuſpicions he knew 
the court had of him, and this writing ſhould be found 
upon him, he would be loſt without remedy ; that it 
would be ſufficient to keep a copy, and burn the ori- 


f ginal, 
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The mareſchal was laid upon his bed, when this 
propofition was made to him, and judged it prudent ' 
and adviſeable, and gave him the original into his 
hands to burn it. La Jin rumpled it as with defign to 
put it into the fire; but artfully burnt another piece of 
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paper in its lead, and relerved the original for himſelf. 
This  perfidiouſneis was the principal cauſe: of the 
mareſchal's ruin. In the mean time, the duke of Savoy 
cauled Renaze, la Fin's ſecretary, to be taken up on 
ſuſpicion, and ſent him priſoner to 21ers. | 

The detention of Renaze was another motive for 
the ſieur Je la Fin to haſten his treachery, He was 
ſent for to court, and advis'd with the mareſchal upon 


A. P. 1602 his journey, laying before him the dangers he was 


Memoircs de 
Sully, T. 2, 


g. 7+ 


about to expoſe himſelt to, for his ſervice. It was con- 
cluded, that he ſhould go, aud Hiron preſcribed him 
all the precautions he was to take. La Fin arriving 
at Fontatneblean the following March, gave the king a 
particular account of the Whole conſpiracy, and at 
the ſame time ſent word to the mateſchal, that he 
had not let fall one word, which could do him any 


diſſervice. | 


The king ſoon after ſet forward for Poitou, upon 
the account of an inſurrection that was made there, 
and in which he was informed that ZBiron, the count of 
Auvergne, and the duke of Bouillon had been con- 
cetnd. He wrote, a letter to Biron, by which he 
gave him orders to come to court; but he repreſented 
to the king, that his preſence was neceſſary in his 
government of Burgumdy, for the ſervice of his ma- 
jeſty. The king repeated the order by the ſieur 4463 
Eſenres, and afterward by the prefident Janmn, in 
ſuch manner, that he found himſelf under a neceſſity, 
either to obey, or reſolve to leave the kingdom; and 
this laſt advice had been propoſed to him by ſome of 
his friends; but he rejected the propofition, and, re- 
lying upon the letter Ja Fin had wrote to him, he ſet 
forward upon his journey. 


Memoires de He came to Fontainebleau on Wedneſday the thir- 
Sully, T. 2.teenth of June, Ja Fin came to ſalute him as he 


C. 106. 


ven. He led him into the garden, and after 


alighted from his horſe, and (till perfectly well ſup- 


port ing the character of a. traytor, whiſpers him in 


the ear, Courage, Sir, ſet a geod face on it, they know 
nothing at all. 

The king, as ſoon as he appeared in his chamber, 
took him in his arms, and ſaid to him, ſmiling, 79 
have done 1vell to ccme, for otherwiſe I was going to ſeek 

ome in- 
different diſcourſe, ſpoke to him of the — 
e 
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he had in his conduct, and added, that provided he 4 D. 
would confeſs to him the truth, it ſhould colt him 1602. 
nothing but the re pentance of his faults, WW * 

Biron, ſtill the fame, notwithſtanding the danger 
he was in, anſwered with a haughty air, that he was 
not come to juſtify himſelf; but to know his accuſers, 
and that he had no need of pardon, ſince he had 
committed no fault. The king, who, in reality, had 

no mind to deſtroy him, ſpoke to him again after the 
{ſame manner, both that day and the next, and not 
being able to get from him any other anſwer, he re- 
ſol ved at laſt, to have him under arreſt, and accord- 
ivgly he was taken up in the evening, by M. 4e Vitri. 
He was carried into a chamber, where he was well 
guarded all the night. The count of Auvergne was 
alſo taken into cuſtody by M. 4e Pralin at the gate of 
the caſtle, and was led into another apartment. The 
next day the priſoners were — under a ſtron 
guard to the Haſtile, whither they came on the fifteent 
of June, and the baron 4% Roſui, who had ſet out be- 
fore them, lodged them in ſeparate chambers. 

The king came to Paris the ſame day, and on the 
eighteenth of une, ſent a commiſſion to the parlia- 
ment, to proceed againſt rhe mareſchal 4% Hiron. 
They put him to the queſtion, and obſerved all the 
other requiſite procedure, and on Monday the twenty- 
ninth of 7, the parliament being aſſembled, with 
the chancellor at their head, this magiſtrate took the 
advice of the judges, and pronounced the decree z 
which condemned the mareſchal to have his head cut 
off in the place of the Greve. But his relations ob- 
tained leave of the king, that the execution ſhould 
be perform'd in the Baſtile, which was accordingly 
done the next day. | 

The mareſchal's behaviour in this ſad conjuncture, 
was not much ta his honour. He appeared before the 
aſſembly, rather with an air of haughtineſs, than re- 
ſolution. He diſcovered ſome little marks of madneſs, 
and let fall certain extravagant expreſſions 5 and one 
might have diſcerned, upon this occaſion, the diffe- 
rence there is in the moſt intrepid, between ſeeing, as 
I may fay, their death approach them from a far, and 


facing it in an aſſault or a battle, 
Aag Thas - 
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z. D. Thus died Charles de Gontaut de Biron, mareſchat 0 
1602. of France, who was driven head - long into this aby ſi of = 
warm deftruftion, by his unparallel'd haughtineſe, preſump- 
tion and vanity, His valour, by wluch he ſtood molt 
diſtinguiſhed, was not the only deſerving part of his 
character. He had a great capacity, and was well 
formed for buſineſs, Neither, was be an ignorant 
man, like molt part of the nobility of that time; but 

had cultivated his mind by reading, to ſo great a 
degree, that he underſtood Greek. He was very lober, 
and in no reſpect given to debauchery ; but placed 

his whole delight in war: He did not appear to have 
much religion, and ſometimes would equally rail at 
the maſs and the ſermon, 

His misfortune made a great deal of noiſe in the 
world, as he was reputed one of the greateſt officers 
of his time. This inſtance of ſeverity, which the 
king did not reſolve on, without a great deal of diffi- 
culty, was neceſſary for the ſecurity and quiet of the 
late. His majeſty, however, proceeded no farther ; 
but pardoned the count of Auvergne, who came off 
with two months impriſonment, atter having told all 
that he knew. He deſigned the ſame favour to the 
duke of Bouilier ; but the duke, not venturing to trult 
him, retired firſt to Geneva, and then to Heigelbere. 

The embaſſadors of foreign powers, came all in 
their maſters ,name, to congratulate the king upon the 
diſcovery of this conſpiracy, without ſo much as ex- 
cepting the duke of Savoy : But the king took care to 
make a diſtinction betwixt him and the ref}, by his 
different manner of receiving their compliments. 
The courtiers, who knew his ſentiments of the duke 
of Savey, made their court, by ſhewing a diſregard to 
his embaſſador, and not one of them took the leaſt 
notice of him in the King's chamber. 

Theſe embaſſies were tollowed by another, which 

p was received wirh great pomp and ſplendor, This was 
an embaſſy from Steifſerlans, to renew the alliance of 

the Stviſs cantons with the crown of France, The 
ceremony was performed with all poſſible magnificence 

and expence. They were conducted back to their 
frontiers at the king's charge, and received the ſame 
honours, which had been paid them in their 2 =. 

avis, 
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Paris. Nor could they ſufficiently extol the king's 43 
goodneſs and obliging behaviour — them. ” — 2 | 
Not long after, his majeſty took a journey into 2. 
raine, under pretext of viſiting his Alder the dutcheſss 
of Bar at Nancy ; but his prihcipal motive was not 
only to provide a remedy for the diſturbances which 
had long been acted in the town of Merz, from the 
diſagreement of the commander general of the town 
and citadel, with the towns men; but withal to ap- 
point a new officer by his own authority, and all ſuc- 
ceeded as his majeſty would have wiſhed, The com- 
* manding officer, who had been placed there by the 
duke of Z#{pernon, who was governor of the place, 
reſigned his poſt into the king's hands, which put an 
end to all the differences, His majeſty appointed 
M. de Montigni to command in the town, and 4 Arcy 
his brother in the citadel, The ſole title of governor 
and its appendages remain'd to the duke of Eſernon, 
who ſeem d to be very well pleaſed, "Twas a fort of 
conqueſt to his majeſty, to have taken away all au- 
thority in this place from this nobleman, whom he 
neither lov'd nor rely'd on. : 
Whilſt he was at Merz, his majeſty was viſited by 
ſeveral of the German princes, and congratulated by 
the reſt, by their envoys, The envoy of the elector 
Palatine, preſented him with a letter from his prince, 
which was full of civility and regard ; among other 
things he proteſted, that when the duke of Houillon 
came to Heidelberg, he knew nothing of his diſgrace, 
and that he had believ'd the only cauſe of his journey, 
was a meer viſit to his ſiſter· in· lav the clefrels z that 
he bad ſince been informed he was eſcaped out of 
France, upon the apprehenſion of being taken into 
cuſtody for certain crimes he ſtood accus'd of; that if 
theſe were true, he would neither prote& nor inter- | 1 
cede for him with his majeſty; but that he knew him 4. D. 1603 
to be a perſon of merit and zeal for the ſtate, and ſo | 
firmly artach'd to his prince, as removed from him all 
ſuſpicion of his want of fidelity. . 
The king anſwered the elector in the ſame civil 
manner, and upon the article of the duke of Bouillon, 
he let him know, that in regard to him, he would forget 
the fault the duke had committed, in not attend ing upon 
bim as he had ordered, and in leaving the 3 
without 
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without his permiſſion, provided that in two months 


time he would return to court, to reſolve him in certain 


points he. defired to be informed of. Theſe letters 


were without effect, and the duke did not return into 
France, till ſeveral years after, The king purſued his 
ourney as far as Nancy, where he ſaw madam, his 
ſter, and returned to Paris about the end of April. 

Wnilſt he was upon the road, he learn'd the death 
of Elizabeth queen of England. The king, who had 
received mote aſſiſtance than unkindneſs from her, 
both loved and eſteemed her; but he was the more 
concerned at her loſs ; as by this means the meaſures 


F 


Memoires de he had taken to cruſh the power of Spain, were wholly 


Sully, T 
6. 14 


* broken, and he could not ſo throughly rely in this 


refpe& upon the prince he foreſaw would ſucceed 


er. 
This ſugceffor was James the ſixth king of Scorland, 
fon to the late queen Mary Steuunt, and firſt of this 
name in England. He ſucceeded, in conſequence of a 
writing which had been delivered by Habeth under 
ſeal, into the hands of my lord Robert Cecil, with 
ſtrict prohibition not to open it till after her death, 
and by which ſhe left the crown to this prince. It was 
a matter that would admit of no manner of difficulty, 
and therefore upon information of her majeſty's dead! 
the prince ſet forward from Scotland, and came to 
London in the month of May, where he was crowned, 
to the general ſatisfaction of all the kingdom. 
Though Chriſtopher de Harlay count de Baton, 
embaſſador of France in England, had already com- 
plimented his majeſty upon his acceſſion to the crown of 
England, by order of the court, the king, however, 
under colour of paying him this honour with the 
greater ceremony, reſolved to fend over an embaſſador 
extraordinary. His defign was, by this means, to dil- 
cover his intentions, and according to the diſpoſition 
he ſhould find him in, to renew with him the treaties 
made with the late queen, and to break the alliances 
he was reported to have made with ain, whilſt he 
was only king of Scorland, 
The king employed in this embaſſy the baron 4? 
Roſni, whom, in his inſtructions, he ſtiles marquis, 
which is the firſt time I have been able to obſerve 


that this lord took upon him the title, England — 
| then 
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then in a manner, the general rendezvous of the mi A. 2 
viſters ot all the princes of Europe, not only to com- "160, 

iment the new king; but alto, for the molt part, to FE 
treat with him of proper expedients for oppoſing the 
exceſſive youu of the Spamards, The marquis 4e | 
Roſni had conferences with them all, and propoſed 
to them the project of a | ary league againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria. They all might#y approved of the 
deſign, but form'd their ſeveral difficulties; and una- 
nimouſly agreed, that if the kings of France and 
Fiigland would but begin, their maſters would not 
be long behind hand to join with them. | 

But it was principally the king of England, to whom 
Roſni explained his project at large, in a conference 
he had with him alone tor four hours together. His 
majeſty was charmed with it; but as in the beginni 
of his 2 he could not openly declare war a ainſi 
ſo powerful an enemy, Raſui only obtained theſe two 
things of him, which the king had principally pro- 
poſed in this negotiation; firſt, that the ancient trea- 
ties with Scotland, and of the king with the late queen 
Elizabeth, ſhould be renewed, and the two — 
ſhould aſſiſt the Dutch with all their might, to pre- 
vent their being overcome by the powers of Spain 5 
to which it was added, that if the king of Spain was 
offended with this ſuccour, and ſhould fall upon one 
of the two kings, the other ſhould declare war upon 
him, and then it was agreed in what manner this 
offenſive and defenſive league ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, 
be put in execution, The envoy of Holland, who 
then re ſided in Exgland, and had hitherto been coldly 
received, and almoſt deſpaired of obtaining from king 
James the aſſiſtance they defired, made all poſhble 
acknowledgements to M. 4e Roſm for the treaty he 
had made, which was ſo much to their advantage. 

During this negotiation in Bglana, there paſſed 
another at Nome, upon a point of much leſs impor- 
tance; but which the pope had very much at heart. 
This was the reſtoration of the jeſuits in France. 
The affair was drawn out into length; but not through 
any oppoſition made to it by the king; for his ma- 
fly, on the other hand, had expreſſed his inclmation 
upon ſeveral occaſions, that they ſhould be reſtored 
but had forborn to do it, in regard to the — 

0 


A. D. of Paris, whom he could hardly prevail upon to com- 
1603. {ent to it, upon account of the decree they had made 
aint the jeſuits. However, he reſolved upon it, 
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at the preſſing inſtances of the pope and cardinal 
40 t; and the matter was concluded about the end 
of the year 1603, and executed by an edi& which 
was regittred. 

The jeſuits were obliged for this to M. 4e la Vareunt, 
who purſued their reſtoration, as if it had been his 
own private buſineſs; to the pope, who was conſtantly 
preſſing cardinal 4 Offar upon this affair; to the car- 
dinal, wbo conſtantly folticited his majeſty in his ho- 
lineſs's name; to the conneſtable, the chancellor, 
meſſieurs e Villeroy, Sillery, Charteauneuf, Pontcarre, 
Fannin, Maifſe, Vic, Canmartin, and the principal 
members ot the council, without even excepting the 
marquis e Raſiu, as much an hugonot as he was, 
after he had talk'd with the king upon this ſubject. 
We may allo add M. e Leſaiguieres, who wrote to 
the king ſuch large encomiums of F. Coton, whom he 
had known at Grenoble, that his majeſty was deſirous 
to ſee him, and from the firſt interview he had with 
him, form'd fo great an eſteem and affection for him, 
that he had the goodneſs to point out to bim the ſe- 
veral ſteps he was to take, in order to facilitate the 
reſtoration of his order, 


A. D. 1604 The pope was over-joyed to ſee this affair 


brought to a concluſion, and the news he received of 
it, contributed very much to the diſpenſation, which 
for three or four years laſt paſt, had been ſollicited for 
madam Catherine with the duke of Bay, in which caſe, 
notwithſtanding the refuſal, they had proceeded fo far 
as to conſummate the marriage, But all this pains 
was fruitleſs, for the princeſs died before the diſpen- 
| ſation was brought to Lorraine. 

The cardinal 4 Oſſat followed not long after. For 
he died upon the thirteenth of March, and the kin 
ſuſtained a very conſiderable luſs in the death of ſo 
able, ſo zealous, and ſo faithful a miniſter. 

The king's authority increaſed more and more every 
day; but chere ſtill remained certain turbulent and un- 

uiet minds who made it their whole buſineſs to diſturb 
the tranquillity of the ſtate. The duke of Boron, 
who had taken ſhelter in the court of the eleftor 

Palatine, 
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Palatine, had his favourers in the kingdom, and 4 

i very much authorjry and credit among the hugonots, 7604 

le who were a formidable parry, and very much dilpoted NSA 

t, o a revolt. The duke Je la Trimouille, à very 

al powerful nobleman in Poitou, the ſieur Dupleſſis- 

d Mornay, and ſeverat others, ſupported them in their 

ch ſuſpicions of the king. The Spaniards were in. 
duitriouſly watchful, and underhand promoted this 


, fpirir of rebellion. | 

is They had formed ſtrict alliances with the count of 
y Auvergne, and even with the marchioneſs of Yernenit 
2 the king's miſtreſs, with 4 Entragues her brother, and 
0- with her father and mother, and had corrupted, with 


r, bribes, one Nicholas! Hote, a domeſtick of M. Villeroy's, 
the ſecretary of ſtate, who relied very much upon him, 
al and uſually made him tranſcribe the moſt important 


1 difpatches, after, they had been decypher'd. This 
8, chanc'd to be diſcovered, and the poor wretch, in at- 
t, rempting his eſcape, was drowned'in the river Marne. 

to The intrigues of the marchionefs Je Verneuil, the 
ne ſieur 4 Hitragues her father, and the count of Au- 
” vergne came alſo to the king's knowledge. He cauſed 
th them all to be taken into cuſtody, and the firſt thing 
n, his majeſty did, was to oblige the ficur 4 Eutragues to 
e- give back the promiſe of marriage his majetty had 
We made his daughter, which the Spaniards mou our 
. they would one day make ule of againſt the king's 
1 


lawful ifſue. They then proceeded to the trials of the 


of count of Auvergne,the marchioneſs and her father. Charles 
ch of Valois count of Auvergne, Francis de Balzac 4 Entra- 
be gues, and Thomas Morgan an Engliſh Roman-catholick 
e oO, 9 : | 
* gentleman, who had a ſhare in this 2 were 
* condemned to be beheaded in the place of the Greve, and 
* Henrietta de Balzac Entragues, marchione ſs of Ver- 
* neuil, to be confined in the abbey of Beanmont les 
Tours, in Ae of more ample information with 
o reference to her. BER 
Pa The king changed the puniſhment of the count of 
" Auvergne and the fieurs 4 Entragues into a perpetual 
impriſonment, reſtored to them their forfeited eſtates, 
ry and only deprived them of their governments. Some 
"- WM time after, he gave leave to M. A4 Eurtragues to refide 
rb upon his eſtate of Malſberle in Beauſſe ; but for the 
— cqunt of Auvemue, he was kept in the PBaſtile tilt 


after 
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D. after the king's death. The place of the march ioneſi't 
* retirement 9 alſo. FG rs. and ſhe had leave to 1 
waa) refide at Ferneuil, and to deliver her from the un- 
eaeeeaſineſs of the more ample informations, the kin by 1 
other lotters ns her an abſolute diſcharge, which 1 
made ſeveral lieve, that his majeſty gill retained 
ſome remains of affeftion for this lady, which in 
reality was true. ng 

There was another conſpiracy diſcovered, which 
had been contrived by the duke of ZBowtillon in con- 

| eert with Spa, to make an inſurrection in Limoſin, 
2 Nueray, and Guyenne ; the particulars of 
which his majelty learn'd fron queen Margarer, who 
came to Paris and gave up herſelf to a lite of devo- 
tion, in which ſhe continued till the day of her death. 
The king made haſte to take the field, to put a ſtop 
to the rebellion, and ſucceeded in his deb n. He 
ſeized upon ſeveral places belonging to the duke of 
Bouillon, and particularly upon Trenne. He then 
eſtabliſhed in thoſe quarters, what is called a chamber 
des grands Fours, of which John Jacques de Meſine 

. fieur de Roſy, maſter of the requeſts, was the chief. 

Nine or ten gentlemen of the molt guilty loſt their heads 
* upon this occaſion, and the reſt returned to their duty. 

A revolt prudently ſuppreſs'd, and ſeverely at" a} 
in ſome reſpetts, ſerves only to ſtrengthen the authority 
of the prince. His majeſty's behaviour upon this oc- 
caſion, let the faction underſtand, that they muſt not 
expect to raiſe diſturbances for the future, without 
being called to a more ſevere account than they had 
hitherto been. He gave another example of the like 
Juſtice in the perſon of Lewis 4 Alagon, baron 4e 
Mairargues, one of the moſt conſiderable lords in 
Provence, He was convicted of having treated with 

A. D. 1605 the Spaniards for the delivery of Marſeilles into their 
hands, and having been taken * Paris, and found 
guilty of this treaſon, he was beheaded and quar- 
tered, 

This deprived the duke of Zouil/on of all hopes of 
railing any new diſturbances in the kingdom, and he 
bethought himſelf of other expedients to make his 
peace with the king, He employed in vain, the in- 
terceſſion of ſeveral foreign princes, and the friends 
which he had at court. The king kept his 2 
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and declared expreſly, That before he came to any 4A, D. 


agreement, Sedan muſt be delivered up to him, and 
ſuch a garriſon ſhould be put in it, as ſhould be 
judged convenient, He yielded to this with great 
difficulty; but at laſt being aſſured under hand, that 
as ſoon as the king ſhould ſee his intire ſubmiſſion, 
he would pardon him for all that was paſt, and being 
farther informed that the king was preparing to at- 
tack the place, with an army of twenty-five thouſand 
men, and à vaſt quantity of artillery, he conſented 


to the propoſition, and came to the king: He threw 4 p. 1606 


himſelt at his majeity's feet in preſence of the queen. 
The king granted him his pardon, and an intire 
abolition of all paſt offences, and the act was regiſtred. 
His majeſty made his entry into S, put a gover- 
nor and garriſon into the caſtle for four years, as had 
been agreed in one of the articles of the treaty, But 
the king, who was naturally inclined to clemency, re- 
ſtored this place to him a month after, and was con- 
tent with ſeeing not only the common people, but 
alſo the great men, inured to reſpect royal authority, 
The king not only gained by little and little, the 
ſuperiority in his kingdom ; but alſo the reputation of 


1605. 


his valour, prudence and integrity, made him very 


conſiderable in foreign countries. 

Clement the eighth dying in the year 1603, was 
ſucceded by Alexander de Medicis, commonly called 
the cardinal of Florence, who took the name of Leo 
the eleventh, and died the twenty-fifth day after his 
advancement. - Cardinal Camillo Borgheſe ſucceeded 
him by the name of Paul the fifth. Tho' the 
2 faction was then very powerful at Roe, yet 

rance carried it in theſe two laſt conclaves ; and theſe 


two popes were elected by means of the cardinal 4 


Foyenſe, who was perfectly well skill'd in the manage- 
ment of that court, ; 

A great difference having aroſe between Paul the 
fifth and the republick of Venice, inſomuch that 
both fides prepared for war; the king made himſelf 
maſter of the affair, and whatever artifices the mini- 
ſters of Spain employed to gain a part in the nego- 
tiation, that the king their maſter might have ſome 


ſhare in the glory of the accommodation, the ſaid - 


cardinal. 4% Zoyeniſe and M. A. Alincour, embaſſador at 


Rome, 
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Rome, managed the buſineſs ſo well, that the king 
alone had all the honour of it; and the pope, the 
Venetians, and the other princes of Haly, who were 
apprehenſive of a war within their own bowels, made 

reat acknowledgements to his majeſty for having 
interpoſed in the affair. 

This difference between the court of Rome and the 
republick of Venice, was ſcarce ended in 1607, be- 
fore the ſtates of Hollam and the arch-dykes, ſuch 


was the language of that time, that is the arch- 


duke Albert and the arch-dutcheſs his wife, accepted 
of his mediation, to put an end to a war which was 
deſtructive to them both; and thus they were indebted 
to the king for the long truce which followed. The 
preſident . who was employed in this negotia- 
tion, gave great inſtances of his prudent addreſs, and 
ability to furniſh expedients for the removing a 
thouſand difticulties, which aroſe every day, ſome- 
times on the part of the king of Spain and the arch- 
duke, and ſometimes on the fide of the Dutch, ſo far 
as to draw the Spaniards into conceſſions, which it was 
thought they would never have granted, and were the 
finiſhing ſtroke of this great negotiation ; and this 


waz, that the arch-duke, with the conſent of the king 


4.D.1609 


of Spain, ſhould own the ſtates to be a free, inde- 
pendent people, over whom they ſhould not pretend to 
exerciſe any dominion. This was the eſſential ar- 
ricle, and the foundation of the truce for twelve years 
between the arch-duke and the Durch, and was called, 
for this reaſon, the great or the long truce, And this 
gave an opportunity and leiſure to the republick of 
Holland to make a firm ſettlement, and fix themſelves 
upon the foot they are at preſent, . This important 
negotiation, which laſted two years, was finiſhed in 
the yu 16-9. The ſtates expreſſed their gratitude 
to the king, in a letter of the twenty-ſecond of une 
this preſent year, in which they addreſs themſelves to 
him in theſe terms; That next after God, we hold 
ce the preſervation of this eſtate, at the hands of your 
« ;najeſty, and both we and our poſterity ſhall be 
ever obliged to acknowledge it with all fort of gra- 

« titude and humble ſervice.” 
Experience has ſhewn, that their poſterity have not 
always obſerved the promiſe they made to his majeſty 
| in 
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in this letter, with reference to our kings; but intereſts 4. D. 
of ſtate, which are the rules of princes actions, change 1609. 


in the courſe of time, and vary according to circum- wwyat 
8 ſtances. 

; An incident had like to have hindered the ſigning 

of this treaty, and if matters had not been far ad- 

» vanced, mult at leaſt have retarded it. This was the 
b death of John William duke of Cleves and Juliers, 
b who left behind him no children, and whoſe ſucceſſion 
4 was about to be diſputed by the marquis of Hrandebourg. 
4 the duke of Newburgh, the duke of Denx-Ponts, and 
2 the marquis 4e Burgau ſon to the archduke Ferdinand 
4 of Auſtria, who founded their claims upon their reſpec- 
e tive intermarriages with the family of the late duke. 

* What the king principally apprehended, was the great 
4 probability there was, that during the diſputes of the 
a 8 rties, the emperor ſhould ſeize upon the 
< utchies of C/eves and ꝓuliers with the troops of the 
* arch-duke Albert, under pretext of holding them in 
* ſequeſtration, in the name of his imperial majeſty, as 
as theſe eſtates were held ſolely of the empire. This his 
0 majeſty was abſolutely reſolved never to admit of, as he 
ra plainly foreſaw, that if the emperor was once poſſeſſed 
. of them, a part of thoſe dominions would at leaſt conti- 
5 nue in the houſe of Auſtria. This he declared to the 
8 arch · duke Albert, and explained to the ſtates of Holland, 
mg how nearly their private intereſt was concerned in the 
* conſequences of this diſpoſition, as well as the intereſts 
4 of the crown of France; and twas agreed by the king 
_ and the ſtates, that they ſhould ſeriouſly confider of 
1 proper meaſures to prevent it. ; 

Fra fter the ſubmiſſion of the duke of Bowillon, there 
ne was nothing very confiderable which fell out in France. 
* About the time they began to talk of the peace be- 
5 tween the arch-duke and the ſtates, the king had a 
8 ſecond ſon, who died at the age of four years. He had 
90 another the next year, who was named Gaſton, and after 
1d his brother's death, called duke of Orleans. Henry of 
Kg Bourbon, duke of Montpenſier, a prince of great en- 
by dowments, departed this lite; and not long after him, 
4 died the chancellor Pomponius de Bellievre, and was 
, ſucceeded by Nicholas Brulart fieur de Sillery, who had 
1 the ſeals already. 
ny Vor. IV. B b The 
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A. D. The death of ' Ferdinand de Meiicis, grand duke of 
1609. Tuſcany, and uncle to the queen, made the court put on 
[ mourning the beginning of the next year; but they 


4 D. 1610 town about the end of February, and paſſe 


laid it aſide for the ſolemnizing the marriage of the two 
princes. The firſt was between the duke of Vendome, 
the king's natural ſon, and Frances of Lorraine, the 
only — * and heir of the duke of Mercur. TwWas 
one of the articles of the treaty the duke had made 
with the king, when he returned to his obedience, 
and ſurrendred the government of Hrittany into his 
hands. The other was the marriage of Henry the 

ince of Conde, firſt prince of the blood, with Char- 
— Marguerite de Montmorenci, daughter to the con- 
neſtable, and a lady of extraordinary beauty; but 
whoſe charms ſome months after her marriage, cauſed 
a great diſturbance at court. ; 

The king, who was naturally very amorous, had 
formerly ſome ſmall paſſion for her, which his mar- 
riage did not extinguiſh, The prince of Conde was 
extreamly difpleaſed, and carried her one day into the 
Low-Countries, when it was leaſt expected. The 
Spamarads gave them a treat at Bruxelles, and were 
over- joyed to have the firit prince of the blood diſſa- 
tisfied, in their hands, "The king was highly provoked 
againſt the arch-duke, and ſeveral negotiations paſſed 

1 this affair. The prince of Conde, not thinking 
himſelf ſecure enough at Bruxelles, _—_ left the 


through 
Germany to Milan. 


In the mean while, the king made great preparations 
for the raifing a vaſt army in France, and though he 
was not diſpleaſed that the obſtinacy of the Spaniards 
in detaining the prince and princeſs of Conde, ſhould be 
thought the cauſe of theſe preparations, yet this was 
not the real motive ; for though the ſecret was never 
hitherto aly diſcovered, yet they ſeem to have 
been in the right, who have thought that this 
was to begin the execution of the general league of all 
the ſoveraign powers againſt the houſe of: Auſtria, 


which the marquis Je Roſui, whom they now called 
the duke of $#u/i,. had propoſed to the king of Eng- 
Amd, during his embaſly in that country. T 

was very numerous, with an artillery in proportion: 
A vaſt ſum of money was heaped together upon the 


. - occaſion, 


he army 
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occaſion, and what makes this opinion highly probable, A. D. 
the king was then actually forming negotiations in al- 1610. 
moſt all the courts of Europe. | | OW) 


* 
2 
— 
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The king had nominated the queen to be regent of 
the kingdom during his abſence, and intended, before 
his departure, to have the ceremony of her majeſty's 
coronation performed, which had hitherto been delayed 
for ſeveral reaſons ; but his ſudden death interrupted 
all his great deſigns, and the fury of the deteſtable 
Ravaillac put an end to his days and glorious reign, 
by ſtabbing him in the neighbourhood of S. Ianocent's 
church- yard. . has | 

Though. more than a hundred years have paſſed 


ſince the death of this incomparable monarch, they 


have not been able to eraſe out of the minds of the 
French, the idea of his royal endowments, which has 
been tranſmitted to us by our fathers, with theſe two 


qualifications, which are ſo ſeldom united, of a great 
and good prince, and which procured him at the ſame 


time the admiration of all Europe, and the tender 


affection of his ſervants and all his ſubjects. The title 


of Great was given him after his death, as it were by a 
common agreement, even of foreign nations themſelves, 
and the title of Good was far more confirm'd to him by 
the lamentation of his people, than by all the inſcrip- 
tions and other monuments which were ſet up to 
eternize his memory. His valour and capacity in war, 
was the moſt ſhining of his accompliſhments, and gave 
him, without contradiction, the firſt place amongſt all 
the princes of his time; but I will venture to affirm, 
that his other virtues were ſtill more extraordinary, 
and carried to a higher perfection. | 

If we take a view of his behaviour, from the maſſu- 
cre of S. Bartholomew, to the end of his life, and con- 
fider him in all the different circumitances he was in 


during this interval, what, in my judgment, appears 


moſt admirable in him, is his prudence and conduct in 


the ſeveral viciſſitudes of good and ill fortune, and the 


advantage he made of the one, and his courage and 
conſtancy under the other, without any marks of abate- 
ment or depreſſion, and {till providing remedies, where 
all appearance of aſſiſtance ſeemed to have failed him, 
He was head of a party, which required the utmoſt 
addreſs in applying to the caprice of the great men, 

Bb 2 who 


of the {tate and the royal authority. 
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A. D. who ſerved him for the moſt part, with no other view, 


than to raiſe their own fortunes, though at the e 


e knew how to 
yield with dexterity, without being ſubje& to con- 
tempt, to diſſemble the frequent occaſions they gave 
him of diſcontent, to comply with time, and the hu- 
mours of his generals and miniſters, to engage the 
ſoldiers by his own example, to the more dangerous 
enterprizes, when diſheartened and deſpairing, and 
ſometimes prudently to carry his courage even to a 
degree of raſhneſs, becauſe, being often deſtitute of 
money, ammunition and the neceſſaries of war, that 
was the only means. to encourage them, and keep u 


among them the reputation of valour, which was ab- 
ſolutely neceflary to him. 


What a degree of judgment did it require, not to 


increaſe the hatred of the catholicks, which had been 
inſtilled into them againſt his perſon, and at the ſame 
time, not to carry his moderation ſo far, with re- 
ference to them, as to become ſuſpected by the cal- 
viniſts, upon whom he depended ? How nice a con- 


duct was neceſſary after his converſion, to provoke 


neither the one nor the other ? and how great caution 
was he obliged to take, to ſuppreſs the faction which 
were formed in his dominions in the wars of Spaiy, 
2 after the loſs of Amiens, when the hugonots, 
v 

the kingdom, took occaſion to offer him the moſt in- 
ſolent prop oſition in favour of their party? 

All theſe difficulties, which a genius inferiour to 
his own, muſt have ſunk under, ſerved only to ſtrength- 
en his authority; and by extricating himſelf out of 
theſe perplexed circumſtances to advantage, he reduced, 
by little and little, the great men of his kingdom, put 
them out of a condition to do any miſchief during his 
life, and by a natural conſequence, became formidable 
to all his neighbours, inſumuch that he gave law to 
them, and was in a capacity to have deſtroyed his moſt 
powerful enemies, which, according to all outward ap- 
pearances, he would have done, if death had not pre- 
vented him. All theſe reflections determine me to con- 
*clude, that Henry the Great, deſerved this illuſtrious 

title ſtill more, for his prudence than valour, 


It 


o refuſed to aſſiſt him in the recovery of that key of 
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It was this prudence which put in action all thoſe A, D. 
excellent endowments he had received from nature; 1610. 
his diſpoſition was lively, ſagacious, fruitful, agreeable ww. 
and complaiſant; his behaviour was extremely engagin 
and there was an openneſs in his carriage, that gain'd 
him the hearts of all that were about him. He was 
ous and good natured, eafily inclined to forgive 
the blackeſt injuries, and in ſuch a manner, as to per- 


ſuade thoſe he pardon'd, that the reconciliation was 
fincere on his fide, provided their repentance was fo 


t00. 

His conduct after his converfion, ſhew'd that it was 
real and undiſſembled; the information I have men- 
tioned, which he gave the Venetians, of the deſign of 
a Geneva miniſter, to introduce calviniſm into the re- 
publick, is an undeniable proof of it. The advanta 
the catholick doctors gained over the calviniſts, in their 
diſputes and writings, was always a piece of agreeable 
news to him, and he never expreſſed greater ſigns of 
joy, than when he learn'd the converſion of any hugo- 
not lord. He defign'd, upon his converſion, to pro- 
tect the calviniſts within the bounds of the edict; for 
having learn'd by experience, their intractability and 
wicked intentions, which proceeded ſo far, as to endea- 
vour to form a kind of a republick in the kingdom 
among themſelves, his affection for them abated, and 
if he had lived, he would undoubtedly have reduced 
them by little and little, and without violence, and put 
them out of a condition of creating the trouble — 
gave his ſucceſſor. The increaſe of liberty the chriſtians 
- obtained for the exerciſe of their religion at Conſtantino- 

f ple, was owing to his zeal and piety. He procured the 

5 ſettlement of the miſſionary jeſuits there, and prevented 

t the deſign of the grand ſeignior, to deſtroy the holy ſe- 

$ pulchre at Jeruſalem, 

e Incontinence was too publick a fact in his majeſty for 
0 
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us to conceal it, He condemn'd his weakneſs in this 
matter himſelf, and very patiently heard the remon- 
ſtrances of ſuch people upon this ſubjeR, as had — 
right by their character to put him in mind of it, a 
even from ſome of his miniſters, and eſpecially the 
$ duke of Sulli, as being convinced that he did it out of 
affection to his perſun. | 
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He. as alſo blameable in the buſineſs of due 

his 1 and his injunct ions were not . 

ſame upon this ſubject, and for this reaſon, they were 
on of continuing the diſorder. 5 


e is farther charged with being ſomewhat avati- 


cious; but this might ariſe from the compariſon of hi 
2 with the indiſcreet profuſion ear hi — 


n n 7, + | 
N Bs certain, that after the peace of Vervings, he 


4 together a great deal of money; but it is true 
alſo, that he made uſe of it towards the payment of his 
debts,. which were exceſſively great. And we learn, by 

la with the duke of Sulli, 
ſuperintendent of the finances, that he ſtill propoſed 
another end in his parſimony, be gs” was to put bim- 
ſelf into a condition, not only of reſiſting his enemies, 


but alſo of attacking them when he ſhould judge it 


convenient for the advantage of his kingdom; and he 
was actually upon the point of doing it, when he was 
aſſaſſinated. | 

He reformed ſeveral abuſes which the licence of the 
civil wars had introduced into all the orders of the 
Kingdom. He was entering upon meaſures for making 
trade flouriſh in France, and had charged the preſident 
Fannin, during his negotiation in Holland, to treat 
with ſome Dutchmen, to give them a ſettlement in the 
Ports of France, and employ them in trading to the 
; 900 He. willingly favourcd and gave ear to all ſuch 
as propoſed any new invention for the perfection of arts, 
He had ſupplicd the frontiers with arms and magazines, 
and knowing the. weakneſs of France by ſea, was about 
fortifying the ports, and building of 5 

He increaſed. the buildings of the Louvre, Fontaine- 


bleau, 8. Germain en Lahe, and ſome other of the 


royal houſes. He began the communication of the 
rivers of Seine and the Loire, by the canal of Zriare, 
and undertook ſeyeral other works for the good of the 
blick. He appointed two profeſſors of divinity 
in the ancient college of Sorbonne, and founded the 
univerſity of Aix in Provence, He had laid the deſign 
of an academy for ſeveral young gentlemen, in his royal 
college of Ia Fleche, which he was very fond of, and 
was defirous to promote learning all over the kingdom, 

for the benefit of religion, 1 
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and He was very judicious in the choice of his miniſters, A, D. 
the WH and the he employ'd in affairs of ſtate. Meſſieurs 1610. 
were te Bellrevre, de Sillery, de Villeroy, Jannin, and 4c. 
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Huli, he placed moſt” confidence in, and in favour 


of the laſt, he erected the employment of grand-maſter 
f his of the artillery, into an office of the crown; and we 
rede- WI may juſtly affirm, there never were greater ſtateſmen in 
France, than thoſe I have named, nor in greater 
he number. | | x 
true He erected Aiguillon into a duchy and peerage, in favour 
f his of Henry of Lorraine, ſon to the duke of Mayenmè, Fronſuc 
by for Francis of Orleans, count of 8. Paul, Ventadour for 
ulli, Anne de Levis, Biron for Charles de Gontaut, Thouars 
oſed for Claude de la Trimouitle, Rohan for Henry de Roban 
im. end Sui for Maximillian de Bethune, marquis of 
nies, Roſm. | | | 
e it 15 majeſty was of a moderate ſtature, but well ſet; of an 
he agreeable and majeſtick air, and a lively complexion; his 
was noſe was aquiline, his eyes ſharp, his forehead large, and 
his hair brown; but it began to turn gray, when he 
the was thirty three years old, which 3 as he uſed 
the to ſay, Becanſe the ind of his adverſities had early 
ing begum to blow upon him. Several expreſſigns of this 
ent kind are aſcribed to him, and he would even take a 
eat pleaſure in making uſe of them, and ſometimes prettily 
the enough, but at other times not ſo happily. | 
the Several monuments were erefted to him, even in 
ich foreign countries, and his equeſtrian ſtatue in . braſs, 
rts, which ſtands now in the midſt of Pont-Neuf at Paris 
es, was made by order of the grand dukes Ferdinand an 
ut Coſmo de Medicis. | 
He died in the fiſty-eighth year of his age, in the 
2 chirty-eighth of his reign over Navarre, and the twenty- 
he firſt after his acceſſion to the crown of France. | 
he He had no children by his firſt marriage with queen 
e, Margaret, the ſiſter of Henry the third. He had three 
he ſons by his ſecond wife Mary de Meaicis, namely king 
ty Lewis XIII. his ſucceſſor, the duke of Orleans, who 
ne lived but four years, and Gaſton John Baptiſt, duke of 
n Anjou, afterwards duke of Orleans, who lived a long 
al time after him. He had alſo three daughters by the 
d ſame marriage; Elizabeth, married to the prirce of 
1, Spain, who was afterwards king Philip the fourth ; 
| Chriſtina, dutcheſs of Savoy, by her marriage 3 
e a wir 
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378 | | 
D. Viftor Amedens prince of Piedmont , and Hentiettd. 
<6 ueen of . Fng/ang, by her marriage with the prince of 
As Wales, who was afterwards Charles the firſt. 
Oe, He had alſo ſeveral natural children. Firſt, by Ga- 
brielle 4 Etrees, matchioneſs of AMonceauæ, and then 
dutcbeſi of 5 he had Ceſar duke of Vendome, 
Alexander de Vendome, grand prior of France, and 


Catherine Henrietta, who was married to Charles of 
Elben 43 


Lorraine duke of 5 | | 
Secondly, by Henrietts Balſac 4 Entragues, mar- 
chioneſi of Verneuil, he had Henry of Bourbon, who 
was nominated to the biſhoprick of Merz, and made 
abbot of 8. Germain des Prez and of Tyron, and. re- 
nouncing his benefices, afterwards married, and took 
the title of duke of Verneuil. He had alſo Gabrielle, 
who was married to Bernard de Nogarert duke of . Ig 
Valette. e ee 5 
Thirdly, by Jacqueline of Beuil counteſs of Morot, 
he had Antony of Bourbon, count of Moret, who was 
Nain in the next reign at the battle of Caſtelnaudari, as 
the hiſtorians of that time relate ; but they are. con- 
_  tradifted by another, who wrote ſome years fince, and 
tells us, that this prince eſcaped from the defeat, turn'd 
The Life of hermit, amd died in the country of Anujeu in the year 
= — with the reputation of a ſaint. This author re- 
4% lates ſeveral conjectures upon this ſubject, and relies a 
M, Grander, pon J 2. en 
great deal upon the reſemblance of this hermit's viſage 
with king my the fourth's. "Tis certain, he ſays 
tag things which make the fact appear very pro- 
e. 
Henry the fourth had, laſtly, by Charlotte des Efſarts, 
dame e Romorantin, two daughters Zane and Mary 
Henrietta of Bourbon. The firſt, was abbeſs of Fort- 
Everars, and the ſecond abbeſs de Chelles. 
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